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world really has improved in the last 

twenty-five years. In my opinion it 
has improved immeasurably within a dec- 
ade, and IJ believe the next ten years will 
witness an even broader and surer move- 
- ment toward higher ethics in business, in 
private life and in public affairs. 

When we come to consider the ethics of 
business today compared with the outlook 
of a quarter century ago, no one who has 
lived in both periods could doubt the ex- 
tent and importance of that gain. It has 
been my privilege to witness a radical 
change of mental attitude on the part of 
the men who conduct big business. Per- 
haps it would be easy to misunderstand 
that statement or to misconstrue a part of 
its meaning. I do not wish to imply that 
the executives of other days personally 
were unfair or dishonest. It is the matter 
of ethics I am trying to define. An excel- 
lent dictionary supplies as a definition the 
science of moral duty. Then we may safely 
conclude that the conception of moral duty 
in business has greatly altered, especially 
in its bearing upon the relations of the 
public and the organizations of business. 


il I hear men ask if the 


When I first came to New York and un- 
dertook to meet the problems growing out 
of the steel consolidation I encountered a 
code of practice that has almost disap- 
peared. There were numerous and happy 
exceptions, but the code was the rule in’ 
common use. The managers of some large 
institutions apparently believed that so 
long as their conduct came within the strict, 
technical rules of law it was immune from 
public or private attack. With them the 
conception of moral duty did not extend 
beyond the belief that if no provision of 
public law was violated a corporation 
should be permitted to earn unlimited 
profit and might treat indifferently its 
customers, employes, competitors and even 
the body politic as a whole. Too often 
there were officials, actuated by this rea- 
soning, who recognized no barriers when 
profits were in the making for themselves 
or their companies. 

So far as these men were concerned—- 
and I mieht say they were sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a definite group— 
the Golden Rule received no thought and 
had no place in the practice of that school 
and period. Competition was tyrannical 
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and destructive. Weaker competitors were 
forced to quit business as the big combina- 
tions arose, sometimes by means not only 
unethical but brutal as well. The graves 


_ of insolvents were strewn along the paths 


of industrial development. The financially 
strong grew richer and stronger. Instead 
of competition existing as the life of trade 
and a very necessary element of progress, 
it was made the instrument of death in 
trade. Instead of monopoly, being de- 
stroyed, it was thus encouraged. Instead 
of preventing increasing combinations of 
capital, such combinations were brought 
into being by the pressure of destructive 
competition. 


Fatse Ernics oF THE PAST 


There are many documents furnishing 
indisputable evidence of the practice pre- 
vailing in the period of which I speak. Let 
me say again that this was not universal, 
but unquestionably it dominated business 
to a regrettable degree, to the everlasting 
humiliation of industrialism. The men re- 
sponsible had inherited wrong ideals— 
false ethics—from the past. It would be 
possible to build up a condemning indict- 
ment against them. They failed to give em- 
ployes just consideration. Wage rates 
were adjusted strictly in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand and with 
no thought whatever of results to the thou- 
sands concerned. The welfare of the typi- 
cal workman was decided almost entirely 
from the standpoint of utility and profit. 

Such reasoning resulted in a similar 
stand by employes. Many of them as- 
sumed an unreasonable and wholly unethi- 
cal position with regard to employers. 
Their forced partnership was marked by 
secret enmity berdering upon open hostil- 
ity. And this situation resulted in hardship 
to the public, the third and most important 
partner, since costs of production, trans- 
portation and delivery necessarily were in- 
creased by the turmoil of industry and in- 
evitably were paid by the consumer. 

But I think none of these purely material 
reasons led to a change for the better. On 
the contrary, I believe we improved our 
methods when we obtained a new glimpse, 
a finer conception of ethics. Having ad- 
mitted, perhaps emphasized, the delin- 
quencies of business in other days, it be- 


comes interesting for us to examine condi- 
tions today. Certainly it is disturbing that 
nany fair-minded men and women should 
be incredulous when they hear it main- 
tained the ethics of business has reached a 
high plane. But it was said for so many 
years ethics had no place in business that 
we hardly should be surprised to find a 
part of the public still holds such a view. 

We need but look around us to see evi- 
dences on all sides of the new day in busi- 
ness. Operations are conducted under a 
stricter rule of ethics than ever before. 
Undoubtedly the world is growing better. 
It may be asserted with the fullest confi- 
dence that in the period of which I write 
business has undergone a moral overhaul- 
ing without precedent. To my personal 
knowledge many men of big affairs have 
completely changed their opinions and _ 
methods concerning ethical questions in 
business. A host of others unknown to me, 
men of great interests and small, conduct- 
ing their affairs in many parts of the coun- 
try, have adopted this example, consciously 
or unconsciously. Men who once believed 
that the subject of ethics in business had 
little bearing upon their conduct, now as- 
sert that a proper code is the controlling 
element. 

_The majority of business men conduct 
cperations on the basis that right is supe- 
rior to might; that morality is on a par 
with legality and the observance of both 
is essential to worthy achievement. They 
regard employes as associates and partners 
instead of servants. Executives have come 
to understand that stockholders are entitled 
to any reasonable information, so that un- 
der no circumstances can there be prefer- 
ential rights or opportunities. At last it 
has been perceived—and this belief is 
spreading everywhere— that destructive 
competition must give way to humane com- 
petition; that the Golden Rule is not an 
empty phrase but a golden principle. Fi- 
nally, business as a whole sees that full 
and prompt publicity of all facts involving 
the public weal, not only must be made 
possible, but must be insisted upon as a 
primary tenet of good faith. 

Big business generally is exposed to the 
public view and must always be specially 
susceptible to public opinion, but little 
business enjoys no exemption from moral 
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responsibility. Neither can it escape the 
weight of public opinion. This factor is 
one of the greatest influences in life as we 
live it today; perhaps I might say that it 
is the greatest in many affairs, though I 
should like to make the reservation that 
truth and justice are mighty and must 
prevail, even when public opinion may be 
in opposition. 


Force or Pusiic Opinion 


We have learned—all of us, in our every- 
‘day affairs—that the opinion of the world 
means a great deal. What is thought of 
- us by the man riding in the next seat on 
the way to work, or sitting at the next desk, 
has considerable bearing upon our psychol- 
egy. When we put together the opinions of 
all the individuals making up the great 
public we create an abstract force that sur- 
passes any comparison. Its power cannot 
-even be estimated. That power is respected 
today by the management of every great 
business. I have faith in the justice of 
this power, for the mind of the mass is 
fair and reasonable, but it sometimes goes 
astray when led by misinformation or a 
lack of proper information, The existence 
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of the delicate balance of public opinion’ 
has had no small part in contributing to 
the improvement of business ethics. We 
all know by our own experience that we 
cannot sleep or eat well, and cannot long 
enjoy life in the face of the opposing will 
of the majority. We dread the condemna- 
tion of even a few persons—though it 
might be undeserved—and that condemna-. 
tion becomes.many times more powerful . 
as it is multiplied by added opinions. 

Unquestionably modern business stands — 
in need of such safeguards against its own 
excesses. If we might imagine a nation 
without an awakened and enlightened pub- 
lic opinion we should have before us a: 
people helpless to resist the aggressions of 
great capital. It was the lack of an audible 
and militant public opinion that made pos- 
sible the autocracies of the past. When men 
once began to express their opinions a con- 
solidated power arose that has become the ~ 
principal protection of the commonalty in 
our modern world, 

If the reader should wish to be critical 
he might say that the scales of public opin- 
ion had been a weightier factor than the 
growth of an ethical code in improving the 
general practices of business. But I would 
ask permission to disagree with his con- 
clusion, although freely admitting the 
power of opinion and maintaining that its 
good effects will be largely increased. The 
gain from this unseen and intangible tribu- 
‘nal where every big enterprise must appear 
should not be understood merely in terms | 
of fear. In my belief the development of 
public opinion has been an outgrowth and 
accompaniment of the new ethical code. 
It rewards the deserving in as full a meas- 
ure and with the same sureness as it con- 
demns the transgressor. i 

I would not wish my remarks to imply | 
that business is conducted for altruistic: 
reasons alone. Such is not the case and 
never can be, and would constitute a false 
system of economy, if it were possible. But 
ethical management earns additional prof- 
its. Although this motive may be less 
worthy than those previously discussed, it 
is not unworthy, and has the advantages of | 
a practical appeal to those who might not 
heed any other. Sooner or later the adop- 
tion of business ethics pays in dollars and 
cents, 
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The door of progress and prosperity is 
open to everybody in the United States, 
and we, as a nation, have the greatest op- 
portunity awaiting us known to history. 
So great is this opportunity that we have 
no adequate methods of measuring its pos- 
sibilities: Who may say what will be the 
sum of our greatness in ten years or twen- 
ty-five? Who could have foreseen a quar- 
ter century ago the advance achieved since 
the day that the steel consolidation inducted 
a period of industrial growth without 
parallel? And the potential development 
of the next quarter century is infinitely 
greater. 

Standing upon the threshold of this 
period, I find a large satisfaction in the 
improved aspect of business. From con- 
siderable experience I assert with confi- 
dence and emphasis that the gains of any 
enterprise, large or small, will increase 
year by year when such a business is fairly 
and humanely conducted. There is yet an- 
other phase of this power arising from 
virtue. If the methods and conduct of an 
executive are sincerely believed by himself 
to be honest and proper, he will have the 
courage to stand immovably against any 
unworthy attack by the unscrupulous. 


Business PHARISEES 


A clear conscience is as mighty a weapon 
of defense for a business enterprise as it is 
Only those who have 
passed through an emergency of this kind 
may know the full significance of that 
weapon. A standard of ethics may not 
serve as a substitute for Christianity, but 
as applied to business the two are not far 
apart. And business is not without its 
Pharisees. Self-appointed busybodies have 
not been lacking in the reformation of 
business—persons who took no interest in 
ethical or other considerations until the 
process was well under way. But they have 
not been noticeably modest in seeking 
credit for a movement promoted by many 
great forces. 

Every influence bearing upon the ethical 
code in business affairs has special force 
when applied to the individual. Honesty 
is the keystone of character. Without it a 
man may have brilliant parts but fail of 
success because other men distrust him. 
If he has a reputation for honesty all 


things become possible. A large part of 
big business dealings is carried on by nego- 
tiation. Transactions of the first magni- 
tude result from discussions of industrial 
and financial leaders, dealing at arm’s 
length, having no fixed terms or exact 
basis for measuring or valuing, depending 
upon mutual honesty to reach an agree- 
ment. In such a situation the least misrep- 
resentation would be remembered; the over- 
statement of a single fact might result in 
the lifelong discredit of the man respon- 
sible. 

Another quality closely akin to honesty 
is accuracy in representation and intent. 
The rule holds today in an even wider 
application than formerly that a man’s 
word should be as good as his bond, in- 
volving the two qualities of honesty and 
accuracy. These qualities have a close re- 
lationship to the code of ethics; they are 
part of its very web. 

Occasionally a man believed to be dis- 
honest, or inclined to sharp practice, may 
seem to be successful, but almost invariably 
appearances are deceptive. It is likely to 
be found that his success is much less real 
than it seems, or certainly will be upon a 
lesser scale than if the same man were 
honest. As business is the biggest thing, 
unquestionably one of the biggest things in 
the world, so honesty is the biggest thing in 
business. 

The man who would succeed should 
select an occupation with scrupulous care 
and persevere in his efforts, advancing by 
legitimate method and without wavering in 
his determination. When a man has de- 
cided upon a business or profession, it is 
wise to concentrate the full sum of his 
energies and never to scatter his activities. 
Invariably it is better to engage in one en- 
terprise and have that well attended to 
than to participate in a number without 
concentrating upon any one of them. Many 
failures result from a lack of precaution 
in observing this plain principle of eco- 
nomics. 

When investments come into question, it 
is advisable to pursue a somewhat different 
line of policy, distributing capital in such 
a way that no considerable part shall be 
Jeft to a larger measure of hazard than 
must always. exist in any investment. A 
man should not borrow money in order to 


_make an investment, or for any other pur- 
pose, unless he can determine with abso- 
- lute certainty his ability to pay when due. 
The men whose success is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge have persistently devoted 
their time and attention to development in 
one field of activity. 

The United States has become finan- 
cially and commercially the greatest of all 
nations. But we need not credit this posi- 
tion to our own ambition or ability. It has 
been literally thrust upon us by the trend 
of world events. A generous Providence 
has bestowed upon us unlimited advan- 
tages, so vast and beneficent that we scarce- 
ly appreciate our endowment. 

To those of us who have considered the 
future of the United States by the light of 
world events it is a heartening sign to find 
increased interest and sympathy concern- 
_ ing the affairs and welfare of other na- 
tions. It would seem that we realize day 
_ by day the necessity of close relations with 
all other nations. That the world has 
reached a place in its evolution where every 
country must respond to the conditions in 
every other country is a fact apparent to 
any one who will give the matter considera- 
tion. Evidently our national isolation in 
world relations has about run its course, 
and we may look for a period of better 
understanding in which our business abroad 
will expand as our influence is exerted. 


Necessity oF Law 


- Consideration of business ethics and 
practices leads directly to a discussion of 
the needs for laws and their observance, 
which might be termed the basis of all 
ethics. The prosperity and welfare of the 
nation depend upon the enactment, admin- 
istration and enforcement of law. It is the 
one essential distinction between primitive 
life and civilization. Unless we respect 
and maintain the law, every other institu- 
tion fails. 

Intelligent men understand this princi- 
ple, although they may not have paused in 
the round of their affairs to dicuss it con- 
sciously, even with themselves. There 
should be no need to emphasize such an 
evident truth, but the progress of events 
offers other evidence. The effect of the 
recent cruel and destructive war has been 
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demoralizing upon the minds of men., The | 
daily toll of violence furnishes impressive 
proof that we need a new awakening of 
morality in the social body. The evil from 
these outbreaks and dastardly deeds, ex- 
tends beyond the victims, having an imme- 
diate and not inconsiderable influence 
upon the public outlook and the economic 
situation. 


When law and order are defied and 
property and person endangered, the nat- 
ural progress of business is interrupted to — 
some extent. But there must be—and there 
already have been organized—new defenses 
against the lawless. Only with the exis- 
tence and enforcement of sound and rea- 
sonable laws is civilization assured. To. 
the extent that the application of law is 
neglected or inefficient, in the same pro- - 
portion the tendency of the public inclines 
toward disorder. In the case of the vicious, 
destruction is substituted for disorder, and 
the further these forces proceed, the 
greater their momentum. 


One of the evident reasons for this grave 
situation, and possibly it is the weightiest 
of all reasons, arises from the: attitude of © 
mind that undertakes to decide which laws 
shall be observed and which flouted. In 
many cases the man who partakes of a little 
alcoholic stimulant believes the prohibition 
statutes to be too strict and proceeds. to 
disregard them as time and opportunity 
permit. Another man, dealing in foreign 
merchandise, will assert that the tariff laws 
are badly conceived and administered to 
his special harm, and perhaps will seek 
means to evade them. A third man will 
find fault with the income or inheritance 
taxes, and we know that evasions are nu- 
merous. Labor unions insist that many 
laws on the statute books are directed 
against their members in a spirit of ani- 
mosity rather than justice, and proceed to 
frustrate those laws wherever possible. 
Some capitalists believe that the Sherman 
law and similar measures are wrong in con- 
ception and application and we see a re- 
sulting effort to evade their mandates. 

These illustrations might be multiplied 
almost without end. If it were my privilege 
to influence the opinion of any reader it 
would be in behalf of law and order. 
Without these bulwarks of our institutions, 
the Republic cannot exist. 
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childhood. Since the late 1890s I 

have been a critical one, and since 1902 
a professional one.. I have thus been a 
witness both to the older style of play and 
production (I saw Booth and Jefferson, 
and the Daly and Boston Museum stock 
companies), and to the enormous changes 
in our playhouse that the last quarter cen- 
tury has brought. I felt, like all youths 


| HAVE been a constant theatregoer since 


in the 1890s, that we were entering then 
“into a new creative era. 


I feel now that 
we have passed through one phase of it 
and are entering another, though a phase 
not so clearly marked or predictable. By 
“we? I mean especially the American 


theatre, though the creative outburst has 


been widespread. 

Let me say at once that the “old-timers” 
who complain of a lack in present-day 
acting are quite right. We have few, if 
any, actors comparable with Booth, Jef- 
ferson, Warren, Irving, Terry, Coquelin, 
Bernhardt, Duse. Mrs. Fiske stands almost 
alone in amplitude of emotional power 
combined with technical virtuosity. And 
I think the explanation is simple. Great 
acting, so called, has always, so far as we 


can tell, belonged chiefly to those ages 


when the true creative spirit was absent 
from the drama. The age of Garrick and 
almost the entire nineteenth century were 
ages of great acting, and ages utterly bar- 
ren, in the English-speaking world, of cre- 
ative drama. The actors had to keep the 
torch alight, and they had to do it by play- 
ing over and over, till they won vast pro- 
ficiency, the réles most potent from the 
past and the new réles written in imitation 
of them. In the 1890s a new era of real 
creative zest came into the English and 
then the American theatre. Authors began 
to write again, not “big” réles for actors, 
but pictures of the life of the world today. 
The emphasis shifted from the player to 


the play. I myself have watched the 
process. Shift the emphasis from a de- 
mand that the actor thrill us:as Othello to 
a demand that he walk and talk convinc- 
ingly like John S. Somes, “realtor,” of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and you cease automatically 
to have great acting. Instead, you have a 
realistic drama which makes quite a dif- 
ferent appeal to the theatregoer. We shall 
have no more Siddons and Garricks and 
Bernhardts till the kind of plays they acted - 
is once more prevailingly popular. And 
there seems no immediate chance of that. 

Francis Wilson, in Boston recently, re- - 
vived Jefferson’s play of “Rip Van Win- | 
kle.” He could not breathe life into its 
creaking old joints. Few people ever con- 
sidered the play under the spell of Jeffer- 
son’s art. Besides, it was no worse than 
most other contemporary native dramas. 
But in 1925 you could think of little else 
but the play. I doubt if even Jefferson 
could have compelled forgetfulness, so 
greatly has the emphasis shifted. 

The new creative drama was ushered in 
by various men. Ibsen really led the van. 
There were Pinero and Jones and Shaw 
before 1900. How we debated Shaw back 
in the later 1890s, when Mansfield first 
acted him! Even Norman Hapgood, then 
a leader of the younger critics, com- 
plained that “Candida” (as yet seen only 
in print) could never succeed on the stage. 
It was not a play! As early as 1893, I 
think, Herne’s “Shore Acres” struck a new 
note in our native drama, and by the new 
century Clyde Fitch was in full tide. of: 
productivity, enragine William Winter, but 
slowly and surely compelling American 
taste to relish veracious pictures of Ameri- 
can life. The thoroughgoing realism, espe- 
cially the naturalism, of the Continent and 
the Théatre Libre, never really struck us, to 
be sure. As a people we like our fun too 
well, and we do not carry logic too far in 
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the playhouse. There has never been, in 
America, an organized campaign against 
theatrical hokum or in favor of a school 
of play writing.. Our advance has come 
more or less unconsciously, by a gradual 
yielding of our native comedy-drama to 
the prevailing modes of realistic repre- 
sentation and a gradual increase in the 
demand of our audiences for recognizable 
However, if our 
drama still lags behind that of Europe—as 
it certainly does—it is nevertheless true 
that we also since 1900 have shared in 
the creative zest of the modern theatre. 
There have been frequent comments of late 
on the large number of foreign plays pro- 
duced in New York. But those who com- 
plain quite neglect to note that there has 
been a corresponding increase in native 
plays, and that whereas in 1926 foreign 
plays are produced because we are avid to 
see and enjoy the world’s best, a quarter 
of a century ago they were most often pro- 
duced because there was nothing else. In 
1900, at least, 75 or 80 per cent. of all 
new plays were either English or adapted 
from other languages. A decade or two 
before that date an American play was 


almost a curiosity. Today (New Year’s, 
1926), there are twenty-four native plays 
on Broadway and only seventeen foreign. 
As three of these foreign plays are by 
Shakespeare, one by Sheridan, two by 
Shaw and one by Ibsen (all of them in a 
sense classic revivals), the proportion of 
native drama is actually 24 to 10. Even 
a majority of the musical comedies and 
reviews are home-made. 

Nobody who knows the true conditions 
-can doubt that we could fill all our thea- 
tres with native work if we had to. It 
would not all be good work, but most of 
it would be passable, would show some — 
real facility for dramatic construction. 
Such a change in twenty-five years is ac- 
tually astonishing, almost revolutionary. 
It indicates, surely, a real creative energy 
at work on the problem of making theatri- 
cal entertainment out of native material. 

I said earlier that we have now passed © 
into a second phase of this creative zest, 
and that the outcome of this second phase 
is harder to predict than was the first. Let 
me explain. In 1900, when the social 
dramas of Ibsen were crashing into our 
theatre, when Pinero and Jones were on 
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the crest, when Fitch was beginning to pin 
Fifth Avenue butterflies up for inspection, 
realism was everywhere having its day, and 
with realism the passion of reform. It 
was obvious that our better dramatists 
would work to improve native drama by 
making it more realistic and by deepening 
its social content. That is exactly what 
happened. Before the first decade of the 
century had passed Eugene Walter had 
written “The Easiest 
Way” —social realism; 
William Vaughn Moody 
had written “The Great 
Divide” — frontier melo- 
drama (still seen in the 
movies) raised to spir- 
itual significance; and 


artistic success Sheldon 
was writing “Salvation 
Nell” and “The Boss,” 
Charles Klein was having 
a fling at the trusts in 
ihe.) iion, and the. 
Mouse,” and even G. M. 
Cohan was changing the 
style of farce by giving it 
superficial verisimilitude. 
But just as realism 
never was carried to the 
extremes here that it 
reached in Europe, so it 
ran its course quicker 
here, also. (To be sure, 
it started later.) It ran 
its course here, indeed, before we had 
produced any plays, perhaps, of enduring 
value. At any rate, it has now yielded as 
a dominant style to the new spirit of the 
age since the war, which is intensely in- 
dividualistic instead of social, which is 
restless, experimental, disillusioned, and 
does not care to be pinned down to the 
logic of realism or the duty of reform. 
Eugene O’Neill, beginning as a realist 
touched with poetry, has become poet, 
satirist (“The Hairy Ape” is perhaps our 
best satire), experimenter in many forms, 
creative but restless and uncertain of his 
direction. 
as George Kaufmann, play cleverly and sa- 
tirically with the surface of life on a 
framework of hokum, making no longer 
any effort to get at the fundamental reali- 
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‘atrical organization. 
at any rate, is where the greatest need of - 


Many of our humorists, such © 


ties. George Kelly, to be sure, works in 
the realistic medium. But Philip Barry 
(“In a Garden”) is seeking after psycho- 
logical subtleties and consciously wrought 
stylistic prdse-—Pirandello mated to a com-- 
edy of manners. Nearly all the dramatists 
of any consequence are pursuing individ- 
ual experiments, like their brothers the 
scene designers and the directors of ‘the 
few independent and serious theatres. As- 


in England a type of real- 


istic social drama devel- 
oped from Robertson to 
Galsworthy, and then ap- 
parently stopped, so here 
our American focal com- 
edy, typified by the farces 
of Charley Hoyt, ’ devel- 
oped through _ greater 
realism and deeper social 
purpose into the plays of 
Fitch, George Ade, Eu- 
gene Walter, Craven, 
Moody, even the earlier 
Eugene O’Neill — and 
stopped. That 


nitely closed. We are 
feeling now for a new 
style, a new mood; our 
drama is transitional and 
experimental, like that in 
most of the rest of the 
world. 
Indeed, I do not feel 
at all sure myself that 
our creative zest in the theatre is any 
longer most marked in the field of dra- 
matic authorship. Rather I think it is now 
most marked in play production—the 
synthesis of various forces into a stage ef- 
fect; and especially in the field of the- 
In this latter field, 


the present lies. 

That may require explanation. First, 
bear in mind that the organization of the 
playhouse is always a determining factor 


in the history of the drama, because it 


limits or expands the opportunities of the 
artists and authors, especially as it affects 


the audiences they work for. Twenty-five — 


years ago the American theatre stretched 
across the continent. There were no movies, 
no radios, no motor cars, Theatregoing 


period — 
seems.more or less defi- 


f 
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MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


Leading American actress 


was a universal pastime, and for 25 cents 
you could sit in the gallery and see the 
best our stage had to offer. A successful 
play in New York was assured of a year 
or two years of equally prosperous busi- 
ness on the road. First the theatrical syn- 
dicate of unfragrant 
memory reduced local 
theatre managers to the 
status of janitors and 
began the process of 
making the outside pub- 
lic suspicious. Then the 


movies grew. to vast 
proportions, coupled 
with other counter-at- 


tractions. Galleries were 
emptied. Their former 
patrons could now sit 
downstairs at a movie 
for the same price. The 
movies, too, no doubt 
really better satisfied 
the desires of the more 


ignorant. At length a new generation 
has grown up of young men and women 
largely reared on movies and newspaper 
comic strips, to whom the theatre means 
little or nothing. They will go to the Fol- 
lies or some other widely advertised and 
(they hope) risqué musical show, but that 
is all. Their elders, too, have to a large 
extent lost the theatre habit. Today the 
theatres outside of New. York are getting 
shabby and forlorn, and they exist by vir- — 
tue of noisy musical comedies, Al Jolson, 
and the like. The American theatre, which 
a generation ago meant just that, now 
means the New York theatre. 

The result is, of course, that we write 
and produce now entirely for the sophisti- 
cated taste of Manhattan, which accounts — 
for the present excesses of sensuality and 
had taste in our theatre, as well as for its 
catholicity of experiment and its sharp~ 
alertness. The first quarter of the century 
has brought about a curious paradox—we 
have developed our capacities to write and 
especially to costume and mount and pro- 
duce, to a point never before reached in 
our theatre; and at the same time our audi- 
ences for what we write and produce have 
been drastically curtailed. Outside of New 
York our audiences for the more advanced 
stagecraft, or for the finer or subtler plays, 
have been reduced, in fact, to a point where 
a road tour cannot hope to be profitable. 

Now, we might well despair over such 
a situation were it not for the fact that 
the professional theatre, as it has always 


Times Wide World Photos 


John Drew, the veteran American actor (left), photographed 


with President Coolidge 
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Facade of the recently opened Repertory T peel t 
that has been exempted from State and city taxes. (J. William Beal & Sons, architects.) 


been organized, and which, of course, de- 
spends for its existence solely on an appeal 
to large numbers of people, is not the only 
possible theatre; it may well be, not even 
the most desirable theatre; and this fact 
we have been learning during the past two 
decades. I am not sure but that this lesson 
is going to prove the most important 
feature of the theatrical history of our 
times. 

New York, which has too many rather 
than too few theatres and plays, is but little 
aware either of the sad condition of popu- 
lar taste among the masses of the country, 
or of the widespread and vital awakening 
of theatrical effort among minority groups 
through the country. The spoken drama, 
as a serious art form, intellectually and 
spiritually nourishing, has almost perished 
in the professional theatre outside New 
York, due in large measure to the com- 
petition of the movies and the debasement 
of taste caused by the influx of a new 
generation who come, in myriad cases, 
from homes without background. Thus 
in a sense the problem is the same as that 
of the great high schools in the industrial 
cities. But, at the same time, minority 
groups everywhere, capable of enjoying the 
spoken drama but not numerous enough to 
support it in the playhouse of commerce, 


Theatre of Boston, the first institution of its kind 


have waked to a realization that they them- 


selves can produce it; that the theatre can 
be kept alive, and very much alive, by 


amateur effort. Time, I think, will more 
and more credit a great share in this 


awakening to Professor George Pierce 
Baker, formerly of Harvard, who first 


among American educators made the living 
playhouse a subject for study, and educated 
through the exercise and training of the 


creative dramatic instincts of his pupils. 


His work has spread all over the land till 
it would not be at all amiss to devote an 
entire article just to this one phase of our 
theatrical development during the past two 
decades. 
The results of such teaching, in schools 
as well as colleges, have been many and 


varied, but primarily the great result has 
been to instil a sense of artistic discipline, 


of esthetic seriousness, into amateur pro- 
ductions, thus lifting them quite out of the 
plane where they used to dwell, until today 
there are from five hundred to a thousand 
Little Theatre groups functioning all across 
the land, supplying a real creative outlet 
to those participating in the plays, and 
genuine theatrical pleasure to the audiences 


attending, a pleasure the professional thea- 
tra can, in only too many instances, no 


longer furnish. 


_ problems in various ways. 


—_—se. 


" 


the case in Santa Barbara 


director, 
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In certain instances, as in North Caro- 
lina, local plays have resulted of consid- 


erable merit in themselves, and of very 


great merit in so far as they bring art 
closely and intimately into the lives of 
people who attend. In other places, the 
result has been a gradual expansion of the 
amateur work until it so far enlisted the 
interest of the entire community that the 
community built a theatre and now looks 
to this theatre for its 
dramatic fare. That is 


and in Pasadena. In the 
latter city the theatre cost 
several hundred thousand 
dollars, and the amateurs 
of the town, under a paid 
mount over 
twenty plays a year, and 
play each one for a week 
or more. These plays, too, 
are carefully chosen to 
meet various needs, popu- 
lar works alternating with 
classics and with new, ex- 


perimental drama. In 
short, a real theatre. 
Elsewhere the Little 


Theatres have met various 


Most of them, no doubt, 
do not as yet reach any 
great number of people, 
but this number incréases yearly, as do the 
number of theatres and the number of men 
and women who, by taking active part in 
the plays, learn the joy of artistic self- 
expression. A Little Theatre group I re- 


cently encountered in a midland city had 


fifty subscribers a year ago. This year it 


‘started with 300, and was giving “Jane 


Clege” as its first bill, to be followed by 
“The Devil’s Disciple.’ A Little Theatre 


_just opened in a remodeled stable in Balti- 


more began with a local review, something 
like “The Grand Street Follies,” and it 
proved so popular that it is still running 
as I write, more than a month later! Little 
Theatres in Texas, New Orleans and else- 
where have had no trouble in raising large 
sums to build themselves permanent and 
well-equipped playhouses. 

All this would be without great signifi- 
cance, perhaps, were it not for the fact 


EUGENE O'NEILL 
Generally recognized as the most 
original dramatist so far produced 

by America 


that it has taken place while the profes- 
sional theatre was breaking down. The 
majority of potential American theatre- 
goers today have not’the desire—and we 
cannot help feeling neither the taste nor 
the intelligence—to support the spoken 
drama in its best estate. That is a price 
we are paying for our industrial and me- 
chanical civilization, But the minority 
are rallying from a deep instinct to save 
and preserve the spoken 
drama in its best estate. 
Its future, so far as Amer- 
ica as a whole is con- 
cerned, I cannot help feel- 
ing is in their hands. On 
their efforts depends the 
future of the American 
theatre. 

Nobody, I suppose, de- 
sires to see an amateur 
stage only, or a stage ap- 
pealing no longer to the 
masses, but only to the 
educated minority. Nor 
do I think that such a 
condition will perma- 
nently prevail. I think 
that probably the amateur 
movement will at first re- 
sult in the growth of more 
and more community the- 
atres like those on the 
Pacific Coast, and then in 
the gradual professionalizing of their ar- 
tistic staffs. But these new theatres will be 
conducted according to an entirely differ- 
ent ideal from the present professional 
playhouse. They will not be conducted for 
gain, but for community service. They will 
not be controlled by a few vulgar and igno- 
rant shopkeepers in New York, but by the 
best minds of the community. They will be 
objects of local pride. They will give plays 
at stated’ intervals as part of the public 
school curriculum. They will be as cheaply 
entered as the better movie houses, and 
within their portals will be found ten thou- 
sand times as much beauty and spiritual 
nourishment. They will be more vitally a 
part of the community life than the art 
museum or the public library, but will 
have something of the dignity and tradition 
of those institutions. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, New York University, New York City. Although 
Miterature is represented by a considerable number of writers, including novelists, no Amer- 
ican who has attained eminence as a dramatist has yet found a place among those elected . 


Is this a dream? I do not think so. It 
seems to me not only possible but prob- 
able. Certainly the amateurs of the coun- 
try, aided by the colleges, have accom- 
plished so much theatrically in the past 
fifteen years that we are safe in predicting 
more in the future. If they set their hands 
intelligently to the task of organizing the 
theatre along new lines, lines of art and 
service, not commercial exploitation, the 


.next decade, even, will show important ad- 


vances. It is along some such lines, at any 
rate, that I look for the most interesting 
developments of our creative zest in the 
next few years. I feel that some such a 
reorganization of our theatre, a consolida- 
tion of the minority, an education of the 
local publics, is far more needed just now 
than great American plays or great Amer- 
ican actors; and because it is so needed I 
am inclined to believe that our creative en- 
ergy will turn into those channels. 


Let me in conclusion say a word about 
the Theatre Guild. The Theatre Guild 
really started as a group of raw amateurs. 
I will even confess that some of their early 
amateur efforts pleased me more than 
some of their later professional ones! They 
organized and built up their audiences; 
they did what plays interested them as 
well as they knew how, and rallied around 
them the minority who could and would 


appreciate. This minority grew and grew, | 


till they. could build themselves a hand- 
some theatre. All this, to be sure, they did 
in New York—a very large city. But 
there are other large cities in America—a 
great many of them. There are other intelli- 
gent minorities. 


So, after all, I think the 


place of the Theatre Guild in the history of 


these past two decades in our playhouse 
is that of a signboard, a finger, pointing 
to the road the future must take if we do 
not want a nation given over to “Artists 
and Models” and the drivel of the movies. — 


reels 


France’s Responsibility for the 
World War 


__ A Frenchman Lays Blame on F rance, Russia and England 
By GEORGES DEMARTIAL 


Eminent French publicist and exponent of the ‘‘revisionist”’ theory of war responsibility; 
author of “La Guerre de 1914: Comment on mobilisa les consciences.’’ 
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3 | imine the World War one of my 


friends said to me, “What is the 
use of your trying to establish the 


truth about the origins of the war? No 


one could ever doubt that if France was 
involved it was because she took sides with 
Russia in order to settle accounts with 
Germany. The alleged aggression of Ger- 


many was the consequence, not the cause, 


of our entrance into the war. Those who 
fail to see this do not want to see it. They 
will close their ears to all proofs, as they 
closed them to the voice of both their 
reason and their conscience. You are los- 


_ ing your time.” 


My friend was only partly right. It is 
true that simple intuition was enough to 
enable us to reject the Government’s slogan 
of Germany’s aggression. But the great 
majority of the French people were not in 
the plot; they were dupes. The history of 
nations is the history of their sufferings, 
and the history of their sufferings is the 
history of their credulity. Not without 
reason did Viviani and Clemenceau, who 


believed neither in God nor devil, call this 


war a crusade. It was marked by all the 
stupid and bloody mysticism of a crusade. 

It may seem surprising, at a time when 
man is learning how to fly through the air 
and to navigate beneath the seas, that he 
should show so little discernment. The fact 
is, however, that the progress of reason is 
infinitely slower than that of industrial de- 
velopment. Man had already made the 
most marvelous discoveries in the period 


__ of star and animal worship. These glasses, 


without which I could neither read nor 
write a word, were invented during the in- 


~ tellectual darkness of the Middle Ages. 


We are a thousand times better armed for 
war than the ancient Greeks. Do we know 
how to avoid war a thousand times better? 

Since so many French people were 
sincerely deluded regarding the origins of 
the war, it was a duty to strive to unde- 
ceive them; a duty all the more urgent be- 
cause the Government and its propaganda 
gave capital importance to the question of 
responsibility. “Germany,” we were told, 
“in attacking Europe, which desired only to 
live in peace, with the object of enslaving 
it, thereby became the enemy of the human 
race. This war, therefore, cannot end like 
other wars, by a disputed peace. We will 
judge the monster without debate or con- 
troversy; then we will convict him and in- 
flict on him such penalties as will make 
him powerless to do any further mischief.” 
Not a day went by without this thesis being 
defended by some large newspaper, usually 
under the signature of a member of the 
French Academy. As Germany, under 
these conditions, was bound to continue the 
struggle to her last breath; as she showed 
an amazing power of resistance and as 
every day of war cost more human lives 
and money than a whole war in the past, 
this meant the ruin of France as well as 
that of Germany. 

There was another and stronger motive— 
to struggle against falsehood, for silence 
would have seemed approval. In the sec- 
ond year of the war, therefore, a little 
group of Frenchmen came together, of the 
most diverse stations of life and opinions; 
side by side one saw a Marquis, brother- 
in-law of Prince Roland Bonaparte—a 
well-known militant workman, a Secretary 
of the Metal Federation, an illustrious 
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political economist, now a professor in the 
Collége de France. Not in the columns 
of the press, where the censorship would 
have prohibited the expression of. their 
views, but in little private meetings these 
modern heretics declared that the Govern- 
ment’s version was an outrage to good sense 
and a contradiction of indisputable facts. 
I, on my own part, said: “It is neither 
probable nor true that Germany is alone 
responsible for this war; not probable be- 
cause, to quote a statement by Bernard 
Shaw, she had obviously everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by going to war, while 
her adversaries needed war—one to seize 
Constantinople, another’ to regain Alsace 
and a third to preserve her empire of the 
seas. Not true, because by every evidence 


it was Russia, who, by mobilizing against 


Germany without the shadow of a reason 
and knowing that it meant war, was the 
chief culprit.” 

We must do the Government of France 


the justice to admit that it did not molest 


us seriously. 
forbidden. 


feathered. 


Our meetings were merely 
We were not tarred and 


EVIDENCE YIELDED By ARCHIVES 


The publication of documents in the 
Russian, German and Austrian archives 
opened a second period. Thousands of 
authentic documents were published which 
otherwise would never have seen the light 
of day or not till a century had elapsed. 
The officials, showing no lack of audacity, 
picked out a few sentences and pretended 
to see therein a confirmation of the inno- 
cence of the Entente. What the documents 
really confirmed was the falseness and ab- 
surdity of the myth that Germany alone 
was responsible for the war. Hence we 
saw men entering into the controversy who 
up to that time had taken no part in it and 
who admitted with full sincerity that that 
myth was exploded. 

M. Fabre-Luce, formerly a brilliant stu- 
dent of the School of Political Sciences, is 
the son of one of the chief directors of 
the largest establishments of French credit 
and a brother-in-law of M. de Margerie, 
Ambassador in Berlin. He belongs. there- 
fore, to the world of high finance and high 
diplomacy, which has no reputation for 
idealism. In 1924, however, he published 


a book called “La Victoire” (“Victory”), 

largely devoted to an investigation of the 
truth regarding war origins. We owe him 
this formula: “The Central Empires made 

the gestures which made war possible. 

The Entente made those which made it 

necessary.” 

M. Victor Margueritte, a most eminent 


man of letters, had already showed his ~ 


taste for history by writing a “History of _ 
the War of 1870,” and, under the general — 
title of “An Epoch,” four historical novels — 
about that war and the Commune. His 


father had been killed at the head of his : 


cavalry brigade in the memorable charge 
which forced from the lips of Emperor 
William the famous exclamation, “The 
brave fellows!” In 1919 he published 
“Au bord du gouffre’ (“At the Brink of — 
the Abyss”) wherein he showed that our | 
Generals have no right to claim the glory 
of victory. At the beginning of 1925 he 
published “Les criminels,” wherein he ~ 
showed that our statesmen have also no 
right to claim innocence for the war. 
Thanks to him, the whole question of war 
origins, for it goes back to 1870, was 
brought before the general public by a 
large publishing house. ee 
At the same period M. Renouvin pub- 

lished “Les origines immédiates de la 
guerre’ (“The Immediate Causes of the — 
War’). Trained to scientific methods, being — 
a Professor of History, he has also special 
facilities for documentation in his capacity — 
as Service Director of the Bibliothéque de 
la guerre (War Library), for to obtain one 
of his hundred thousand volumes he has — 
only to press an electric button with the 

one hand which the war left him. When. 
the “Vergleichende Geschichtstabellen” ap- 
peared (“Comparative Historical Tables” 
prepared by the former Kaiser) he was 
charged, together with one of his col- 
leagues, to draw up a refutation. The work 
was preceded by an introduction by M. 
Poincaré. The “Société de Vhistoire de la - 
guerre” (Society of War History”), which 
has a semi-official character, established — 
for M. Renouvin at the Sorbonne a Chair — 
in War History and his book is only one 
of his courses prepared for publication. 
No one, therefore, can accuse him of in- 
competence or suspect him of “playing the 
game of the Germans,” as M. Poincaré 


expresses it. 


The first pwio paees of signatures to the Versailles Treaty. The signatures in order are those | 
ilson, Robert Lansing, Henry White, E. M. House, Tasker H. Bliss, D. Lloyd 


of Woodrow 


George, A. Bonar Law, Milner, Arthur James Balfour and George H. Barnes 


And yet, as he could not 
bring himself to endorse false documents, 
false dates and false statements, he was 
led, so far as material facts are concerned, 
to depart from the official version at al- 


‘most every point, especially on the im- 


portant question of mobilizations—a de- 
parture over which, as was natural for a 
man in his position, he endeavored to cast 


-a pious veil, but which a simple compari- 
-son with the official documents makes ab- 


solutely clear. This example of profes- 
sional conscience is all the more honorable 
because French professors generally have 
shown much less of it, both during and 


after the war. Let the reader compare the 
work of M. Renouvin with the book (a re- 
production of a report to the Senate) which 
M. Bourgeois, Professor of Modern His- 
tory at the Sorbonne, published under the 


title “The Origins and Responsibilities of 
the World War” and then draw his own 
conclusion. 

Whether or not this be due to the book of 
M. Renouvin, M. Poincaré himself has be- 
trayed signs of a desire to retreat. While 


_ previously representing Germanv as having 


spurred Austria on against Serbia in order 


to precipitate the European war and to be 


able to make a surprise attack on France, 
he admits today, in an article published in 
Foreign Affairs of New York, that the 
Central Powers may not have planned the 
war and that they may only have com- 
mitted the folly of thinking that Russia 
would allow Serbia to be destroyed. As 
Russia, of course, could not abandon Ser- 
bia, she mobilized first because her mobili- 
zation machinery was slower than that of 
the other nations involved. The real cul- 
prit, therefore, according to Poincaré, 
would be the German military staff, who 
allegedly used this precautionary measure 
as a pretext to obtain from the German 
Government the declaration of war. 

Thus the vital importance of Russia’s 
mobilization in the question of war origins 
is again confirmed. No longer being able 
to deny that that mobilization contributed ~ 
materially to the precipitation of the war, 
M. Poincaré declares that it should not 
have precipitated it because it was inof- 
fensive and justified. This new version is 
almost as bewildering as the first. The 
Russian Government was the first to know 
that the mobilization of the Russian Army 
would not only provoke the mobilization 
of Germany but would also precipitate 
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war, for Germany, because of strategic 
reasons which a child could comprehend, 
could not mobilize without attacking. 
Germany cannot be blamed for foolishness 
in thinking that Russia would not reply to 
the Austrian note to Serbia by precipitating 
a general European war. Any sane and 
honest person would have thought the 
same. The mobilization of Russia was 
justified neither by the attitude of Austria, 
who did not aim at the destruction of Ser- 
bia but desired only to obtain from her 
assurances that she would cease acts that 
threatened Austria’s own existence; nor 
was the mobilization justified by the atti- 
tude of Germany, who recoiled when she 
saw the spectre of war rise up before her. 
The motives of Russia are to be sought else- 
where. The proof that the Russian mobili- 
zation was neither inoffensive nor justified 
is seen in the fact that the Entente Gov- 
ernments—quorum Poincaré magna pars 
fuit—multiplied lies and forgeries with 
the sole object of hiding from their respec- 
tive peoples its true character and con- 
tributing causes. 

We are therefore convinced that we can 
no more accept the thesis of divided re- 
sponsibility than we can accept that of the 
exclusive responsibility of Germany. We 
should like to be able to support the former 
view, which is that of M. Fabre-Luce and 
of M. Renouvin. It is also the view held 
by M. Margueritte, although he shows 
much greater severity toward the Entente 
than the two other scholars mentioned. 
We are told that it would be good policy 
to adopt this view. But we note the reply 
of the brilliant young American scholar, 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, viz, that 
as we have no political axe to grind we 
see no advantage in substituting a partial 
truth for what we believe to be the whole 
truth. The fact that such a concession 
would be useless makes us all the less 
favorably disposed toward it. Aside from 
exceptions so insignificant that they only 
confirm the rule, newspaper publishers as 
a whole refuse to discuss the question of 
war responsibilities. They know that the 
official version is untenable and they do 
not want to admit it, for having previously 
defended this version they would have to 
admit further that they had played the 
role of tricksters in the past. Their read- 


ers do not know that the question of war 


responsibilities exists and they are as igno- 
rant as the Patagonians of the true causes 
of the gigantic event which took place be- 
fore their very eyes. There is here no dif- 
ference between the conservative press and 
the so-called radical press. The “sacred 
union” against truth continues in force and 
the order of the day is silence. 

We need even less to dwell on the ex- 
traordinary argument that to exonerate 
the German Government of 1914 is a 
wrong to the German Republic. If, to 
make the Germans republicans, we must 
make them believe that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment caused the war, then they are un- 
worthy of the name of republicans. 


GERMANY’S ADMISSION OF GUILT 


M. Margueritte had an excellent idea 
last Summer when he distributed and had 
signed by 102 people, under the name of 
“An Appeal to Our Consciences,” a pro- 
test against the famous article of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty by means of which, under 
threat of renewing the war, the Allies 
forced Germany to admit that she alone 
was responsible for the war and that she 
precipitated it by her aggression. Among 
the signers of this protest were the daugh- 


ter and the grandson of the former Presi-- 


dent of the republic, M. Loubet; the sons 
of Rostand, eminent writers; a number of 
high-ranking professors and five retired 
Generals. This protest does not prejudice 
the question whether Germany is alone re- 
sponsible for the war, or only more or less 
responsible. It is directed only against 
the method used in forcing her to admit it. 
The protest was signed on one hand by 
people who disapprove the procedure, 
though they believe in Germany’s re- 
sponsibility, and on the other hand, by 


those who not only disapprove the pro-- 
cedure but consider that Germany is wholly 


innocent. In the same way thirty years 
ago the revision of the Dreyfus case was 
demanded not only by people convinced of 
the injustice of his conviction but also by 
those who thought him guilty but who 
were indignant at the way in which the 
trial had been conducted. The conspiracy 
of silence stifled this expression of public 
opinion as it stifled all others. 
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What influence can the Locarno treaties 
have on the case of war responsibilities? 
‘The situation is not dissimilar from that 
which prevailed at the time when the 


Dreyfus case was undergoing revision. Let 
_us recall the circumstances. Captain Drey- 


fus in 1894 was sentenced to deportation 
by a military court on the charge of having 
delivered military documents to a foreign 
power. It was learned, on the one hand, that 


- the paper called the “Bordereau” (““memo- 


randum”), which had led to the charge 
against him, was not in his handwriting, 
and on the other hand that the conviction 
had been brought about by a document in 
which appeared the initial D and which, un- 
known to Dreyfus and his counsel, had been 


- presented to the military court as referring 


- to Dreyfus when this was not the case; fi- 


nally that the “Bordereau” was in the hand- 
writing of another officer, Esterhazy, a man 


_ who was crushea by debt, and who further- 


more had written to his mistress that he 


would like to see the Germans sack Paris. 
Esterhazy, brought before a military court 
at the beginning of 1898, was nevertheless 


- acquitted and the famous writer, Zola, who 


accused the court of having acquitted Ester- 
bazy under special orders, was sentenced 
to prison. The five war Ministers who 
had followed one another in office since 
1894 had all proclaimed their conviction 


of the guilt of Dreyfus amid the applause 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 


In August, 
1898, it was discovered that a certa‘a docu- 


_ ment presented at the Esterhazy trial and 
-which accused Dreyfus, had been forged 


by Colonel Henry, Chief of the Intelligence 
division of the General Staff. Henry was 


arrested. He committed suicide by cutting 


his throat. Then Dreyfus was brought 
back and made to appear before a new 
military court. He was again convicted. 
The Government at once pardoned him. 
But the case was not yet ended. Dreyfus 
had expressly declared that he would con- 
tinue to work for the revision of his case. 
The discovery of other forgeries, unknown 
at the time of his second conviction, made 
it possible to bring the case before the 
Court of Cassation, which, in 1906, sol- 
emnly proclaimed Dreyfus’s innocence. 
The transfer of Zola’s body to the Pantheon 
in 1908 was the last act of the tragedy, 
which had brought France to the brink of 
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civil war. Six years later the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs concocted patriotic for- 
geries against the Boche, as the Ministry 
of War had done against the Jew. 

The case of Germany has now reached 
the period of grace. Before going to Lo- 
carno, Germany publicly declared that she 
did not intend thereby to confirm the ad- 
mission which had been wrung from her at 
Versailles. The allied powers evaded the 
issue by replying that that question had 
nothing to do with the security pact about 
to be discussed at Locarno. As a matter 
of fact, the Locarno pacts ended Germany’s 
ostracism. Those pacts are everywhere 
considered as an act of reconciliation. The 
King of England, in his message of Dec. 
22, 1925, hailed them as “the beginning of — 
friendly cooperation.” Would such be the 
case when the sufferings of war are still 
so acute among so many nations if it 
were really believed that Germany alone 
willed the war, alone prepared it, alone 
precipitated it with the object of subjugat- 
ing and enslaving a peaceful Europe? Cer- 
tainly not. The Locarno pacts mean the 
tacit abandonment of Article. 231 of the 
Versailles Treaty, as the pardon of Dreyfus 
had meant the tacit admission of his inno- 
cence. 


Case FoR Germany Must Be REOPENED 


Now, the same reasons which made it 
impossible for us to be satisfied with the 
pardon of Dreyfus make it similarly im- 
possible for us to be satisfied with the Lo- 
carno compacts. Today, as then, the real 
case is that against human malevolence and 
stupidity. The only difference is that then 
these ignoble qualities were directed 
against a man, whereas today they are di- 
rected against a whole people. Just as 
justice was avenged only when the decree 
of the Court of Cassation had overthrown 
the edifice of lies and forgeries through 
which the authors of the conviction of 
Dreyfus hoped to keep him imprisoned in 
a convict colony for a crime committed by 
Fsterhazy, so justice will never be avenged 
today until a solemn revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty overthrows the edifice of lies 
and forgeries on the basis of which the 
Entente powers accused Germany of having 
precipitated a war of which they themselves 
were the real authors. 
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But similarly, also, as the proclamation 
cf the innocence of Dreyfus did not mean 
that the Jews were better than the Chris- 
tans, so the exoneration of Germany will 
not mean that the Germans are better than 
ihe Russians, the French and English. Since 

nen are nearly everywhere the same, it is 

even possible that the Germans, had they 
been in the place of the Allies, would 
have acted as they acted. But is that a 
reason for condemning the Germans in- 
stead of the Allies? 

It is not, then, in the special interest of 
Germany that we must labor, any more 
than the Catholics and the Freethinkers 
who demanded the revision of the Dreyfus 
case did so in his interest or in that of 
his coreligionaries. Colonel Picquart, who 
started the ball of truth rolling, was an 
anti-Semite. Justice was demanded for 
_ Dreyfus in the interest of all French citi- 
ens. Similarly, we must ask justice for 
Germany in the interest of all nations, for 
justice is their common treasure, every one 
of them being exposed to the peril of 
exploitation by fanatic neighbors or to 
that of being deceived by their own Gov- 
ernment. If it were recognized by an in- 
ternational committee of investigation that 
the Russian and French Governments, to 
drag their respective peoples into the war, 
blinded them to the real issues, that their 
“diplomatic books” are as riddled with for- 
eeries as a sieve, that almost all other 
Governments associated themselves with 
these frauds, that the so-called War of 
Rightéousness was the greatest piece of 
hypocrisy ever seen or undertaken, then 
the mere pronouncement of the word “war” 
would henceforth awaken in all peoples of 
the world the fear of being as absurdly 
credulous as in this instance, and_ they 
would not allow their Governments to 
plunge them into war against each other 
as easily as before. In short, revision of 
the Versailles Treaty can only inspire in 
the mocked and deluded nations of Eu- 
rope ‘a salutary distrust of Governments, 
and that is why we must demand it. 


THE “Hypocrites” oF GENEVA 


But, it may be said, does not the League 
of Nations exist to prevent war? A hu- 
morous suggestion! If war becomes of 
rarer occurrence it will be because war 


itself has become too cruel and devastating, 
hecause of fear of aerial warfare and of 
the consequences of failure, and not be- 
cause of the hypocrites of Geneva. France 
was represented there by Viviani, who said 
of war that, “It was the final and decisive 
clash of the dark powers of evil with the 
radiant powers of good.” England was - 
represented there by Lord Balfour, who 
said: “It was the war of Heaven against 
Hell.” The men who represent the dif- 
ferent peoples there today are hardly less 
biased. Imagine the butchers of St. Bar- 
tholomew at the head of a League of Re- 
ligions! I will believe in the League of 
Nations when it has painted on the walls 
cf the Assembly halla picture representing 
the judges of Versailles crouching over 
Germany, each with an upraised dagger in 
his hand and with the following inscription 
below: “Admit that you are the sole cause 
of the war or we will finish you off.” 

Such is the present aspect of the ques- 
tion of war responsibilities in France. If 
one compare it to what it was at the close 
of the war, one can see progress. Any one 
who at that time contested the view that 
Germany was alone responsible for the 
war, was considered crazy. None today 
can continue to maintain that Germany was 
alone responsible; any one who attempted 
to do so would be refuted by the official 
and scientific data contained in the book 
by M. Renouvin. 

Compared to other nations, France seems 
to lag furthest behind upon the path of 
truth. It is true that the English made > 
a Lord of Mr. Asquith, who, in his “Genesis 
of the War,” showed himself to be as 
cynical as M. Poincaré in his “Origins of 
the War,” without having Poincaré’s ex- 
cuse of haling from Lorraine. But Morel 
was elected three times to the House of 
Commons and the Labor Party has long 
and repeatedly repudiated the Govern- 
ment’s lie. It is also true that the Amer- 
ican Ambassadors continue to celebrate 
here in Paris, with solemn faces, the war 
“for the salvation of democracy.” But La 
Follette was triumphantly re-elected to the 
Senate, before which body Senator Owen 
laid the assemiled documents covering the 
entire case of war responsibilities. In 
France the political world refuses abso- 
lutely to change its attitude on the ques- 


tion and, if one wishes to hear M. Herriot 


and M. Painlevé talk exactly like M. Poin- 


earé and M. Millerand, one has only to 


broach this topic. In England and the 


_ United States there has appeared a whole 


constellation of eminent professors who 


_ have devoted themselves to studying this 
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subject. In France only one has appeared. 


The historical Society of War, in order to 
prove its interest in the question, decided 


__ to publish the work of a foreign historian. 
Ti chose Grelling! 
“among the best-intentioned authors, are 


Very few people, even 


masters of the subject. 

In short, although the weapon of silence 
is not the specific characteristic of the 
French press, in no other country has pub- 
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lic opinion been kept in such deep. igno- 
rance as in France. Were it not for the 
German magazine “Kriegsschuldfrage” we 
would be out of touch with the whole sub- 
ject, even with the articles published by — 
M. Poincaré in the United States. 


Everything considered, the Entenie 


propaganda has been victorious in all 


countries. “Do you think,” asked Candide, 
“that men have always massacred one an- 
ether as they do today? That they have. 
always been liars, frauds, traitors, fan- | 
atics, hypocrites and fools?” “Do you 
think,” replied Martin, “that hawks have 


_ always eaten pigeons when they caught | 


them ?” 
tience. 


Let us arm ourselves with pa- 


Li 


~ A Former American Ambassador Defends the French 
ee By JAMES W. GERARD 


Former United States Ambassador to Germany 


HE article of M. Demartial, published 
in the foregoing pages, does not pre- 
sent any evidence to controvert the 

German admission in the Treaty of Ver- 


_ sailles and the generally accepted idea that 


the German Government of 1914 must bear 
the responsibility for the World War. It 
states that certain Frenchmen do not be- 
lieve in the war-guilt of Germany. It is 
interesting to note that in France, even in 


the second year of the war, a Marquis, 


with the additional distinction of being a 
brother-in-law of Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
whoever he is, a militant workman and an 


economist agreed, to quote M. Demartial, 


that “the Government version outraged 
good sense and was contrary to certain 
facts.” Nor does the fact that a certain 
writer is cited by M. Demartial as agreeing 
with the militant workman, who evidently 
was not fighting for his country, with the 
Marquis (brother-in-law of a Prince) and 
the economist, add anything to the weight 
of M. Demartial’s case. 

Then, too, it certainly is what logicians 


-eall a non sequitur, to, state that because 


an injustice was done in the Dreyfus case 
the German Government is not responsible 


for the initiation of the war. The Dreyfus 
case has no more to do with the responsi-. 
bility for the war than the trial of Socrates 
for the divorce of Katharine of Aragon. 
It may be that the Treaty of Versailles is 
wrong in placing responsibility on the Ger- 
mans, but this does not follow from any. 
argument advanced by M. Demartial. 

The guilt for the war ‘should not be | 
placed on the German people. Even a 
democratic Government like ours could 
quite easily so involve us in a foreign dis- . 
pute that war would not only be inevitable, 
but seem even necessary and proper, in the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

The responsibility for the World War 
is twofold, general and particular. The 
general responsibility belongs to Europe— 
to Europe armed—to units of Europe seek- 
ing constantly new territory under the old 
delusion that an accession of territory, even 
containing a hostile population, meant 
wealth and power; to units of Europe 
forming the Triple Alliance; to other units 
forming the Russo-French Alliance and the 
Anglo-French Entente; to units making 
Balkan leagues. To Europe an armed 
camp, the units constantly vying in in- 
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crease of armament and deadliness of arms, 
in construction of strategic railways; to 
constant rumors of war, SO that war seemed 
always impending somewhere, always to 
be feared, always to be expected. In this 
general responsibility all Europe must 
share. The constant talk of war in the end 
brings war—a lesson to us. If we must 
prepare to defend ourselves, let us do so 
quietly: not in announcing that we prepare 
against any particular nation. 

It was Germany that declared war, and 
the particular responsibility for that dec- 
laration must rest upon the German Great 
General Staff. The German lower classes, 
the poor people—cannon fodder—had no 
deliberate wish for war. In 1911, when 
war threatened because of the incidents at 
Agadir, a great gathering of the plain peo- 
ple in the Tempelhofer Feld raised their 
hands in protest against war. In 1914 they 
had no time to protest. They were hurried, 
pitched into war. 


NNUREMBURG STORY 


If there had been any delay, any dis- 
cussion of war, as in 1911, Iam satisfied 
that war could have been averted; the 
Great General Staff knew this and desired 
an immediate declaration of war by the 
Emperor. According to the Constitution of 
the German Empire, however, an offensive 
war could not be declared by the Emperor 
alone; but the Emperor alone could de- 
clare a defensive war: hence it was first 
proclaimed that French fliers had attacked 
Nuremberg and that French troops had 
crossed the Belgian frontier, in order both 
to justify a declaration of war by the Em- 
peror alone and the violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality. No shred of proof has ever 
been advanced to justify the Nuremberg 
story, and in the letter written to President 
Wilson, in my presence, in pencil, on tele- 
graph blanks, on Aug. 10, 1914, the Em- 
peror wrote that the neutrality of Belgium 
was violated for strategical reasons. 

It was at this same interview that the 
Emperor, when I suggested to him that his 
troops would be in Paris in three weeks 
and that he then would be in a position to 
dictate peace, said: “No, the coming in of 
the English has changed the whole situa- 
tion. An obstinate race, they will never 
stop fighting.” Plainly showing that the 


entrance of England into the war had not 
been expected. 

The Emperor was long pestered by the 
Staff, by the war party, by the nobles, to 
commence war; but it was not until the 
Zabern affair had shown the growing move- 
ment in Germany against the military sys- 
tem of the Hohenzollerns, until he him- 
self had been personally insulted by the 
Social Democrats at the close of the Reichs- 
tag session, that he consented to sign the 
declaration of war. Even then, fearing to 
gamble his throne and fortunes on the issue 
of the contest he at the last moment hesi- 
tated. Von Gwinner, head of the great 
Deutsche Bank, told me shortly after the 
outbreak of war that the officers of the 
Great General Staff appeared before the 
Emperor and said that they would break 
their swords over their knees if he‘ di 
not sign. 

Von Gwinner himself, and others, cap- 
tains of industry, were not for war. They 
acquiesced, comforting themselves with the 
dream of German success, and after the 
declaration of war they loyally supported 


their Government, unlike, apparently, the 


Marquis, the militant workman and the 
economist of M. Demartial’s acquaintance. 

German industry in 1914 was in a fair 
way to win all the gold in the world. What 
madness then to risk all in the die of war! 

Wars come from fear, and because of 
fear the Germans allowed the military 
caste, incarnated in the Great General 
Staff, to rule their policy and their lives. 
That fear dates from the Thirty Years’ War, 
when Germany, ravaged by hostile armies, 
became a waste for wild beasts, when the 
population fell from 24,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000, when polygamy, even for priests, was 
permitted in the endeavor to restore the 
population and when butcher shops ex- 
hibited for sale the flesh of human beings. - 
And so, driven by an innate, inherited fear, 
the German people permitted the domi- 
nance of the sinister, devoted, patriotic, 
competent and ruthless Great General Staff. 

When a murder has been committed, 
when the body has been found, when the 
stab wounds are disclosed, when no one 
has witnessed the deed, when there are 
several suspected, the law examines what 
motives each suspect ‘had which might have 


€ 
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led him to strike. For Russia and France 
_ 1914 was too early for possible military 
_ success. In France a law had been passed 
_ ~ making the period of military service three 
years instead of two, a great increase in 
the standing army, but the law had not gone 
- into practical effect. In Russia a reorgan- 
ization of the army had been decreed, but 
- the reorganization had not been com- 
__menced, and the strategic railways planned 
_ for the Polish frontier had not been con- 


fd Jit 
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structed, although the 
--moneys for their con- 
struction had _~ already 


been furnished by France. 
- Belgium had voted uni- 
versal military service, 
_ but the universal service 
_- had not commenced. Eng- 
land seemed occupied by 
affairs at home. Arms 
were being shipped alike 
to Southern and Northern 
- dreland. Sir Carson, as 
the Germans called him, 
stood at the head of 
120,000 armed men and 
the officers of the British 
_ Army refused to march 
against him. . 

~ On the other - hand, 
_ Germany had used _ the 
- moneys raised by the 
Wehr Beitrag (defense 
tax) to add a great force 
to its standing army, and 
this force was in being and under arms. 
__ Then there were the Zeppelins and subma- 
rines and airplanes and the secret of poison 
_ gas, flame throwers and the splendid heavy 
_ artillery which made any fort untenable. 
_ And, do not forget that Russia appeared to 
be occupied by a growing revolution. From 
_. a military standpoint, if the zero hour of 
_ “Der Tag” was ever to strike, 1914 was the 
_ year of supreme opportunity. The great 
purchase of gold by the Reichsbank in 
— 1913—144,000,000 marks more than the 
_ purchase of 1911 and 1912—is an item of 
evidence showing the will to war. 

' There were two kinds of officers in 
Prussia, the “patent,” or regularly com- 
_ missioned officers, and the “reserve” offi- 
cers. The latter were picked from the one- 
year service men, sons of lawyers, mer- 
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chants, school teachers, and so forth, who 
seldom attained a rank higher than Lieuten- 
ant and who served but a short time with. 
the colors. The “patent” officers’ could 
only become such by election, as in a club, 
by the officers of each regiment. Not even 
the Emperor could make a man officer of 
any particular regiment without the consent 


of the officers of the regiment. These regi- 


ments were officered by members of. the 
old landed aristocracy, who saw to it that 
only those of their class’ 
became “patent” officers. 

It was from the patent 
officers that the officers 
of the Great General Staff 
were chosen, a_ great 
honor for a young officer. 
whose life thereafter be- 
came almost monastic in 
his devotion to study and. 
avoidance of the frivoli- 
ties of life. A German 
novel called “Du Schwert 
an meiner linken” (“Thou 
Sword at My Left Side”) 
gives a picture of the life 
of self-denial and devo-~ 
tion to duty required — 
from an officer of the 
Great General Staff. 

The members of the 
Great General Staff, mem- 
bers also of the Prussian 
landed noble class, sym- 
pathized with their broth- 
ers and cousins and fathers and uncles, 
who, in the Germany of before the war, 
ruled as civil officers under the appoint- 
ment-from-above-downward system and 
who absolutely opposed the Social Demo- 
crats and Liberals who constituted the mass 
of its population. 

The Zabern affair in 1913 and 1914, 
when the civil authorities were overridden 
by the military, and a poor, lame shoe 
maker was cut down by a young officer, 
had a reaction in Germany the force and 
significance of which were never properly 
appraised in outside countries. It resulted 
for the first time in the history of the Em- 
pire in a Reichstag vote of want of confi- 
dence in the Government and_ plainly 
showed that the majority of Germans were 
turning from militarism. 
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Then, too, the commercial advance of the 
country had made the officers and nobles 
living on pitiable incomes jealous of the 
business men, so that the nobles in civil 
Government posts and the officers of the 
Great General Staff, fearing for their 
places and prestige, saw that only a short 
and successful war could keep them in 
power. 

The Great General Staff had a real in- 
fluence in shaping the policy, especially 
the foreign policy, of the country. The 
memoirs of Bismarck show this. Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann Hollweg often be- 
wailed it to me, and it was this interference 
of the military in foreign affairs which 
brought America into the war, when the 
military and naval staffs insisted on the 
resumption of “ruthless” submarine war; 
just as it was the influence of the Great 
General Staff which brought about the dec- 
laration of war in 1914. 

When von Hindenburg was elected I said 
that if I were a German I should have 
voted for Hindenburg. If I had been a 
member of the Great General Staff of Ger- 
many, looking at affairs from a purely 
military standpoint, it is quite possible, in 
view of the proposed reorganization of the 
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Russian armies, of the proposed increase of 
the French and Belgian armies, of the fact 
that the strategic railways of Russia were 
planned but not constructed, of the fact 
that England seemed occupied at home, and 
revolution was breaking out in Russia, that 
there was unrest in Germany and growing 
opposition to militarism and its burden, 
that the enlargement of the Kiel Canal was 
completed, that Germany had a temporary 
superiority in great guns, in troops, Zeppe- 
lins, poison gas, submarines aad airplanes, 
I should have advocated war. 

But because the members of the Great 
General Staff were perhaps justified from ~ 
a purely professional military standpoint _ 
in proposing what military writers call a 
preventive war, that cannot alter the fact 
that it was the German General Staff that. 
willed war and was the immediate deter- 
mining cause of the war in the year 1914. 

In nations vying in armaments and con- 
stantly thinking war there will always be 
a moment which to the military chiefs of 
one or the other nations seems a favorable 
one to commence the game of war. Only 
in disarmament, in common sense, in char- 
ity and understanding can we find an end 
of war, 


AT. 


A Distinguished American Historian 
Apportions the War Guilt 


By BERNADOTTE-E. -SGCHMI ET 


Professor of Modern History, Chicago University; author of several works 
on European history 


HIS reply does not pretend to assess 
definitively the responsibility for the 


World War or to examine the details 
of that question. It will merely comment 
on what seem to be the two salient points 
of M. Demartial’s presentation, namely, his 
protest that Germany was not solely re- 
sponsible for the war, and his assumption 
that the Russian mobilization, which ac- 
tually precipitated the war, was unneces- 
sary and unjustified. These considerations 
lead him to the conclusion that “justice 
will be avenged only when a solemn re- 
vision of the Treaty of Versailles shall 
have overthrown the scaffolding of lies 


and false statements in which the Powers 
of the Entente have accused Germany of 
having unchained the war of which they 
were the real authors.” 

Now the Treaty of Versailles does not 
declare Germany solely responsible for the 
war, though of course the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers believed that she was so 
responsible. In Article 227 the former 
German Emperor is arraigned “for a su- 
preme offense against international moral- 
ity and the sanctity of treaties.” 
reference is obviously to the invasion of 
Belgium. Article 231, for the elimination 


The: 


es Sat et | 


or revision of which Germany clamors so 
insistently, reads as follows: 

The Allied and Associated Governments*affirm, 
and Germany accepts, the responsibility of Ger- 
many and her allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associated Goy- 
ernments and iheir nationals have been subjected 
as a consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Germany and her allies. 


It will be observed that 
the article stands at the 
head of Part VIII of the 
treaty, which deals with 
reparations, and merely 
lays down the principle 
that Germany is bound to 
make good the damage 
done in the war. This 
principle Germany her- 
self had accepted as one 
of the conditions of the 
armistice of Nov. 11, 
1918, for in the note of 
Nov. 5, addressed by Mr. 
Lansing in behalf of the 
Allied and Associated 
Powers, it was stated to 
be their understanding 
that “compensation will — 
be paid by Germany for 
all damage done to the 
civilian population of the 
Allies and their property 

by the aggression of Germany by land, 

y sea and from the air.”. Article 
231, then, is only the formal restatement 


of an undertaking assumed by Germany be- © 


fore peace negotiations were begun.1 The 
word “aggression,” used in both docu- 
ments, must be read in connection with the 
preamble of the treaty, which recites that 
the war 

originated in the declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary on July 28, 1914, against Serbia. the 
declaration of war by Germany against Russia on 
Aug. 1, 1914, and against France on Aug. 3, 1914, 
and in the invasion of Belgium. 

Legally, Germany was the aggressor, be- 
cause there was no state of war until Ger- 
many launched her declarations against 
Russia and France, and this fact is hardly 
to be explained away. However much the 


1This statement, of course, has no reference 
to the controversy whether the reparations 
obligations assumed by Germany in the treaty 
are consonant with the terms of the armistice. 
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Germans may argue that military necessity 
compelled them, in the face of Russian mo- 
bilization, to declare war, it is clear that 
the diplomatic situation on Aug. 1, 1914, 
though desperate, was not hopeless, and 
that it was Germany’s overt act which de- 
stroyed the last chance of a peaceful solu- 
tion. Let it be remembered that in 1870 | 
it was France which declared war on Prus- 
sia, and the verdict of 
most historians ever since 
has been that however 


provoked by Bismarck, 
her act was indefensible. | 
From the point of view of 
international law, there is 
no case for a revision of 
Article 231. 

Our problem, however, 
is that of the moral and 
political responsibil- 
ity for the war. Readers 
of Current History do 
not have to be told that 
the subject is extremely 
controversial, and many 
of them will certainly not 
accept the implication of | 
M. Demartial’s article 
that Germany has been, 
in the light of new infor- 
mation, largely, if not 
wholly, cleared of the 
charge so long brought against her. Up to 
a certain point M. Demartial is right. The 
thousands of documents from the Rus- 
sian, Austrian and German archives to 
which he refers have profoundly altered 
our notions of what happened in July, 
1914, and before that date, so much so that 
no honest student now ascribes the sole 
responsibility for the war to Germany or 
even to Germany and Austria. But these 
documents frequently offer extraordinarily 
difficult problems of interpretation. Thus 
there are wide differences of opinion be- 
tween M. Alfred Fabre-Luce and M. Pierre 
Renouvir, both of whom are cited by M. 
Demartial, though they seem agreed on the 
facts. There is not, however, always 
agreement on facts. Professor S. B. Fay’s 
version of the murder at Serajevo, as set 
forth recently in Current History, will 
almost certainly be challenged in a forth- 


much she may have been 
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coming book by Professor R. W. Seton- 
Watson, who has collected much new in- 
formation on the spot and from other 
sources. How dangerous it is to dogma- 


tize, in the present state of our knowledge, | 


is well illustrated by the publication in 
Current History for January of the min- 
utes of the Russian Ministerial Council on 
July 25, 1914, a document which ought to 
compel even the sharpest critics of Russian 
policy to revise some of their judgments. 
And when the complete file of the British 
correspondence for July, 1914, which is 
now in the press, is published, further re- 
vision of current opinion may be neces- 
sary. In any case there is a long way to go 
before anything like a harmony of views 
is likely to be reached among the dis- 


putants, even between careful students who . 


can rid themselves of national prejudices 
and exercise the most rigorous objectivity. 


SUGGESTED INTERNATIONAL INQUIRY 


M. Demartial suggests the holding of an 
“international inquiry.” 


men, Germans and Russians, with repre- 
sentatives of neutral nations, could come to 
some agreement, at least as to what actually 
happened, but an effort to distribute re- 
sponsibility would probably lead to a 
colorless verdict, like that of the German 
parliamentary committee of investigation 
which has decided that no individual, no 
party or group was responsible for Ger- 
many’s losing the war. At the moment the 
essential thing is for the various Govern- 
ments to publish the relevant documents. 
The Germans are busily and systematically 
doing so; the British are about to begin; 
the Soviet Government is also contributing 
much, though rather haphazardly, from the 
archives of the old régime; Austria, after 
a first venture, has stopped publication. 
But little has come from France and noth- 
ing from Italy. If an international inquiry 
would force the hands of those Powers, 
then the sooner it begins the better. Only 
when all the evidence is in can scholars— 
assuredly the problem is one for scholars 
rather than for politicians!—expect to ar- 
rive at conclusions which will enjoy any 
prospect of general acceptance. 

The outstanding facts of the European 
situation in July, 1914, would seem, in the 


It is possible» 
that a gathering of Englishmen, French- - 
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light of present knowledge, to have been” 


as follows” oo . 

The: six great powers were divided into 
two rival groups, the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente. The members of the 
Alliance were pledged to help one another 
if one of them were attacked; the same 
obligation existed between France and Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain had given “verbal 


assurances,” or assumed “an obligation of | 


honor” to assist France if she were. the 
victim of an unprovoked aggression by 
Germany. These political agreements were 
reinforced by military and naval conven- 
tions (or understandings) which specified 
in more or less detail just how, where and 
in what amount the promised assistance 
should be rendered. Thus a hostile act on 


the part of one Power would almost in- | 
evitably. set the whole of Europe in flames. | 


Who was responsible for this state of 
affairs? Everybody. The first stéps were 
taken by Germany when she concluded an 
alliance with Austria in 1879 and brought 
Italy into the combination in 1882, so 
that the Franco-Russian alliance of 1891- 
1894 and the later agreements of Great 
Britain with it may fairly be regarded as 
replies to the German moves. But as the 
years went on the links within each group 
were tightened, the scope of the under- 
standings was extended beyond the original 
strictly defensive purposes, and the ten- 
dency grew for the two combinations of 
Powers to oppose each other in every in- 
cident of international politics. In July, 
1914, the lines had been drawn more 
rigidly than ever before. On the eve of 
Serajevo the rival groups stood face to 
face. 


Again, every Power was armed to the 


teeth. On this point also the initial re-| 


sponsibility rests with Germany, for she it 
was who first made conscription the basis 
of standing armies. On the other hand, 
Great Britain set the pace in naval con- 
struction. But to try to make any one 
country responsible for the accumulation 
of armaments that went on for a generation 


TS 


|For a fuller analysis of the pre-war situa- 
tion see the article, “Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente, 1902-1914,”” in American Historical 
Review, April, 1924. 

‘Except that Italy was no* bound to_assist 
Austria if the latter were a.tacked by Russia 
alone, and Austria was not bound to assist 
Germany against a French aggression. 


pris I, 
sete ig Vhs ba "aac ike 
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_ that region. 


is, SO it seems to the writer, futile, for a 
careful examination will show that every 
Government built up as large an army and 
constructed as powerful a navy as it could 
persuade its own people to sanction and 
to pay for. Armaments and alliances alike 
were the result of the general European 
situation, about to be described. In 1914 
there was a rough balance of armed force 
between the two groups, just as there was 
a kind of political equilibrium—an un- 
stable balance, no doubt, but sufficient to 
keep the peace of Europe if it could be 
preserved. 

‘The trouble was that maintenance of the 
balance depended upon maintenance of the 
status quo, and that the status quo was be- 
coming increasingly difficult to maintain, 
was perhaps beyond maintenance. The 
territorial arrangements of the Continent, 
more particularly in Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe, had been devised without 
regard to the principle of nationality, and 
that creed, born of the French Revolution 
and intensified with each passing decade, 
had by the twentieth century become revo- 
Jutionary in its program and proportions. 
In the Balkans the frontiers were notori- 
ously unstable and unfair, as well after 


the wars of 1912-1913 as before them. So 


well was this understood that the Triple 
Alliance provided for the ultimate realiza- 
tion of Austrian and Italian ambitions in 
Even more serious was the 
situation in Austria itself, where millions 


-. of men were protesting passionately and 


sometimes violently against a political sys- 
tem that paid no attention to the wishes of 
the peoples and served only dynastic ne- 
cessities and the interests of privileged 
races. The tension had indeed become so 
great that an explosion seemed only a mat- 
ter of time, and the Franco-Russian al- 
liance had been modified to take care of 
such an eventuality. To be prepared 
against this day of dislocation was the real 
purpose of the entangling alliances and the 
bloated armaments which registered the 
schism of Europe. 

The key to the situation was undoubted- 
ly the polyglot State of Austria-Hungary. 
It was natural for its rulers to try to coun- 
teract the subversive nationalistic agitation 
which, if unchecked, would end by destroy- 
ing the State itself. But instead of grant- 
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ing the necessary reforms, they thought 
only of subduing discontent by force and 
of gaining prestige by a dangerous and at 
times provocative foreign policy. If at 
home they were on the defensive, their con- 
duct abroad aroused suspicions of far- 
reaching ambitions which would shatter 
the fragile status quo. To counteract these 
plans, real or imagined, the Russian Gov- 
ernment, in order to realize its own am- 
bitions, encouraged and assisted the ene- 
mies of Austria abroad and her discon- 
tented peoples at home. That Russia was 
actually planning a war against Austria 
has not been proved. More probably she 
was waiting for that antiquated political 
organization to collapse from its own rot- 
tenness. But Russia’s policy was ageres- 
sive in the sense that it was promoting and 
stimulating the process of disintegration. 


DUEL OF THE ALLIANCES 


In this mighty duel, each of the pro- 
tagonists was supported whole-heartedly by 
its ally. The continued existence of Aus- 
tria and the extension of Austrian influ- 
ence in the Balkans were essential for the 
success of Germany’s own plans in Turkey. 
Though Berlin sometimes disliked the tech- 
nique of the Vienna policy, it did not with- 
hold its support. But an Austro-German 
domination of the Near East would destroy 
the equilibrium of Europe, and therefore - 
I’rance supported Russia as unhesitatingly - 
and as unflinchingly as Germany stood by 
Austria. In each camp the conviction ap- 
pears to have taken root that the’ issue 
would have to be fought eut some day, and 
kence the feverish preparations for war 
that distinguished the years immediately | 
preceding 1914, The question whether any 
power desired a European war is precisely 
the point on which the interpretations of — 
the available evidence are most divergent, 
as may be readily seen by comparing what 
M. Renouvin and Professor Barnes have to 
say. What is clear, however, is that Aus- 
tria and Germany on the one hand, and 
France and Russia on the other, were alike 
prepared to fight rather than concede to 
their rivals any striking diplomatic success 
which would weigh the balance against 
them. 

By the worst possible turn of fortune, the 
issue between the two alliances was pre- 
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cipitated over the question of Serbia, a 
question which had plagued the chancel- 
leries of Europe:greatly for six years and, 
in less acute form, since the Congress of 
Berlin. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina -in 1878 was accomplished 
against the wishes of the inhabitants, who 
wished to unite with their Serbian kinsmen, 
and only in face of their armed opposition. 
These facts certainly gave the Serbs some 
kind of moral, though of course no legal, 


‘ claim to the provinces, and ultimately they 


~ 


resorted to propaganda and intrigue, ever 
the resource of the weak, which was in- 
tended to and did undermine the Austrian 
position. The Vienna Government retorted 
bh; attempting to control the political and 
economic life of Serbia, using at different 
times briberty, fraud and force.* The cli- 
max was reached in June, 1914, with the 
murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 

Since it has become known that high 
Serbian officials were privy to the plot 
that led to the crime and perhaps connived 
at its execution, many persons have con- 
cluded that Austria was justified in formu- 
lating demands in her famous ultimatum 


that would have reduced Serbia to power- 


lessness. Certainly the crime of Serajevo 
is not to be defended, but it ought to be 
remembered (1) that in 1903 the Austrian 
Government was well aware of the plot to 
kill King Alexander of Serbia, which has 
earned the Serbs so many black marks, and 
did not warn its victim; and (2) that the 
Serajevo plot was hatched in Bosnia and 
executed by Bosniaks as a reply to the re- 
pressive and oppressive Austro-Hungarian 
policy toward the Southern Slavs within 
and without the Habsburg monarchy. If. 
it was to be expected that Austria would 
resort to drastic measures to defend her 
territorial integrity, it must also be said 
that there was no prospect of justice being 
done to the Southern Slavs under the sacro- 
sanct Austro-Hungarian system of govern- 
ment. If reform from within was impos- 


‘Bribery: The secret alliance of Austria- 
Hungary with the King of Serbia, 1881-1895, 
in which the former promised to help Serbia 
acquire Macedonia in return for giving up 
agitation in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The King 
said that he was the only person in the coun- 
try who would have signed such a document. 
Fraud: Use_of forged documents in 1909 to 
incriminate Serbia, and in 1912-the concoction 
s RSE see plony aoe eae brutality to 
é onsul, orce: r 
in 1909, 1912 and 1913. Stee Cae 
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sible, then the revolution from without was — 


the only recourse of a desperate people. 
There was, in short, a remarkable resem- 
blance between the position of Serbia and 
that of Sardinia sixty years before, when 
Cavour sought to destroy the Austrian con- 
trol of Northern Italy by much the same 
methods that Pashitch and the Serbs em- 
ployed in Bosnia—and posterity has de- 
cided that the Italian cause was just. — 
As regards the European aspect of the 
problem, it may be observed that the dan- 
ger to Austria from Serbian ambitions was 
potential rather than actual. The Serbian 
Army was not waiting to invade Bosnia, 
nor was the murder of the Archduke the 
signal for a revolutionary rising. The 
Austrian action, however much disguised 
as a preventive measure necessary for 
future safety, involved an immediate dis- 


placement; for it contemplated (1) an 


abridgment of Serbian sovereignty by the 
participation of Austrian officials in the 
work of government; (2) the payment of 
an indemnity, ‘even if Serbia had accepted 
the ultimatum in toto; and (3) “the isola- 
tion and diminution of Serbia,” as Franz 


Josef assured Wilhelm IJ —that is, the 


award of Serbian territory to Bulgaria and 
Albania. Serbia must surely have been 
left. as Austria’s helpless vassal, as the lat- 
ter desired, had not Russia come to the 
assistance of the little State, and with this 
we reach the crucial point in the whole 
question of the immediate responsibility 
foy the war. 


Russia’s INTERVENTION 


Legally, Russia had no right to inter- 
fere. Diplomatic practice of a century 
sanctioned the rule that affairs of the Bal- 
kans must be settled by all the Powers. 
But this case was peculiar, for Austria 


claimed that nothing less than her exist- 


ence was at stake, and her demands did not 
threaten the territorial integrity of Russia. 
The Russian justification is to be found 
in the domain of high politics, in the neces- 
sity of maintaining the balance of Europe. 


At the moment the crisis arose Germany — 


seemed to have won the upper hand in the 


long struggle for ascendency in Turkey. 


German General was in practical com- 
mand of the Turkish Army, and so friendly 
was the Turkish Government that on Aug. 


‘1, 1914, it signed an alliance with Ger- 
many. For some months Turkey and Bul- 
_garia had been negotiating for an alliance, 
and Bulgaria, so long the protégé of Rus- 
sia, had repudiated her protector and con- 
cluded a loan in Berlin and Vienna raiher 
than in Paris. If Serbia could be brought 
under Austrian influence the last link in 
the chain from Berlin to Bagdad would 
be forged.? To prevent such a diplomatic 
domination of the Near East by Austria 
and Germany, Russia was bound, from the 
point of view of her political interests and 
in accord with historical tradition, to in- 
tervene. 

As a matter of fact, both Austria and 
Germany, as their own documents show 
conclusively, expected Russia to intervene. 
But they thought that Russia’s action would 
be confined to diplomatic protest and not 
be followed up by action. Why they 
should have thought so remains, in spite 
of certain reasons that have been adduced, 
the chief mystery of the crisis of 1914, but 
they seem really to have been surprised 
when Russia began to take military meas- 
ures after her protests were not heeded. 
Indeed, Germany was so much surprised 
that she had no policy ready to meet the 
new situation—that is, no policy except a 
veto on Russian mobilization. Inasmuch 
as that mobilization was the immediate 
occasion of the European war, we have to 
ask whether it was justified. The German 
position in 1914 and adhered to ever since 
was that from a military point of view 
Germany could not allow Russia to mobi- 
lize, it being assumed that “mobilization 
meant war,” and if it was to be war Ger- 
many could not wait for Russia to com- 
plete her mobilization at leisure. Hence 
the German warning, delivered before Rus- 
sia began to mobilize, that mobilization 
would make war inevitable; if, in spite of 
this warning, Russia chose to mobilize the 
responsibility for war must rest upon her. 
Even the French and British Foreign Of- 
fices appear to. have taken it for granted 
that Russian mobilization would be tanta- 


‘In fairness it may be remarked that Ger- 
many. and Austria were much disturbed by 
Rumania’s flirtation with Russia in June, 1914. 
They feared that Rumania, Serbia and Mon- 
tenégro would constitute a wedge under Rus- 
sian influence, separating them from Bulgaria 
and Turkey. This shows how important the 
position of Serbia on the European chessboard 
had become. 
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mount to war, and the Germans have made 
much of the fact that neither Paris nor 
London, though well aware of the danger, 
would advise Russia not to mobilize. 

But was not Germany, in substance, say- 
ing to Russia, “You shall not use your 
military power to threaten Austria, but 


we will use our military power to threaten 


you”? Of course, the Germans contended 


_ that Russia must not interfere in a dispute 


which, they asserted, concerned only Aus- 
tria and Serbia, and their plan was to bluff 
Russia into submission. When Russia re- 
fused to be bluffed they had to deny the 
right of the Russian Government to dispose - 
of its troops within its own territory as it 
saw fit. From the strictly military point 
of view the argument was intelligible and — 
sound, but politically it was an impossible 
contention. No self-respecting Govern- 
ment could tolerate such insolence, least 
of all a Government which had twice be- 
fore retreated before pressure but which 
in 1914 was confident in the strength of 
its army. Actually, Russia did not mobil- 
ize until after Austria had declared war 
on Serbia. But when the Austrian Govern- 
ment saw that Russia was in earnest it ex- 
pressed its willingness to discuss the sub- 
stance of the ultimatum to Serbia, which 
was all that Russia had asked for from 
the beginning of the crisis. From the Rus- 
sian point of view the mobilization had 
achieved its purpose. A fair criticism of 
Russian mobilization is that it was prema-_ 
ture. Russia might well have first warned — 
Austria that mobilization would follow if 
Austria did not consent to open “conversa- 
tions”; such a step might have had the 
same effect as mobilization. 


Tue Last CHAnce For PEACE 


No one can say whether Austro-Russian 
“conversations” would have led to a peace- 
ful settlement, for the Austrians were play- 
ing for time, but they represented the last 
chance for peace, which was destroyed by 
the resolute determination of the German 
General Staff to “get the jump” on their 
enemies. No doubt those gentlemen hon- 
estly believed that the Russian armies, 
having been mobilized, would necessarily, 
inevitably and automatically proceed to 
attack Germany, for that was their own 
doctrine, an assumption, however, which 


aa ces 
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has not been proved. The Russian Gov- 
ernment always asserted that it was ready 
to negotiate to the last minute, and no 
doubt sincerely, for every day gained for 
the mobilization strengthened its position 
in negotiation; ultimately it could enforce 
its demands upon Austria without recourse 
to war. In other words, Germany could 
have avoided war—at the price of a sharp 


diplomatic defeat which would have left 


the Balkans at the mercy. of Russia and 
broken the direct connection with Turkey. 

For getting herself into this predicament 
Germany had only herself to blame, for the 
erigin of this situation—a situation which 
appalled the Kaiser and his Government 
when they understood it—is to be traced 
back to July 5, that is, to the day when, 
atter a hopelessly faulty analysis of the 
international position, they handed Austria 
the “blank check,” without which the lat- 
ter would never have launched her ullti- 
matum. But had Austria proceeded more 
discreetly there need not have been any 
Russian mobilization. If that mobilization 
caused the war, it was in no small degree 
Germany’s fault, against which judgment 
she can plead that when she saw what 
she had done she iried to find some way 
of escape, but tried too late, unless she 
was willing to abandon her headstrong 
ally. 

The Russian mobilization was “in no 
small degree Germany’s fault.” 
uo longer any doubt that Russia would not 
have taken the strong line she did and pro- 
ceeded with mobilization regardless of Ger- 
man warnings had she not been positively 
assured of French support. If, therefore, 
we condemn Germany for too strong sup- 
port of Austria, we must also recognize 
that France stood just as strongly behind 
Russia, and that, too, so many have con- 
tended, without the same direct interest 
that Germany had in the maintenance of 
Austria; which is partly true. But France 
did have a very real interest, as the game 
of European politics was then played, in 
preventing that disturbance in the balance 
of power which would have resulted from 
the application of the Austro-German pro- 
gram. And involved as she was in the al- 
l:ance system, France had to support Rus- 
sia, just as Germany had to support Aus- 
tria, or be left isolated. It has also been 


There is. 


- policy. 


made a charge against France that she de-° 
clined to exert pressure on Russia to pre-_ 


vent the latter’s mobilization, which is true 
and more serious. But France accepted, 
and Germany declined, what was all things 
considered, the most promising proposal to 
keep the peace, namely, Sir Edward Grey’s 
suggestion of a conference in London, 
which had the enormous advantage of be- 
ing made before the diplomatic situation 
had been overtaken by military moves. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BLAME 


From what has been said, it would seem 
to follow that the immediate responsibility 
for the catastrophe is widely distributed. 
No one Power was solely to blame; no one 


can be entirely exonerated. The conduct — 


of Serbia merited some kind of punish- 


ment, as was universally recognized. But 


Austria deliberately embarked on a policy 
which could not fail to arouse the opposi- 
tion of Russia. Russia can be charged 
with premature mobilization. Germany 
waited too long before trying to restrain 
the ally she had so recklessly encouraged. 
France refused to exert pressure on Rus- 
sia. Even Great Britain, by her unwilling- 
ness or her inability to state her position, 


made it possible for the war parties in 


every capital to speculate on her assistance 


or her neutrality. Various attempts have — 


been made to arrange the parties in some 
arithmetical order of guilt. No two of 


them are alike. Perhaps the soundest com- © 
ment yet made is that of the distinguished * 


English historian, Dr. G. P. Gooch: 
“Though the conduct of each of the bel- 
ligerents appeared devilish to its enemies, 
yet in every case it was precisely what 
might have been expected.”® Each Power 
thought in the first instance of protecting 
its own interests, as it understood them, 
and only secondarily of the peace of Eu- 
rope.’ As matters stood in 1914, every one 
felt that the future, for an indefinite pe- 
riod ahead, was at stake, and that the war 
was preferable to surrender. The activi- 
ties of the military men undoubtedly made 
a Sy 
SHistory of Modern Europe (1923), p 554. 


"This is too strong a condemnation of British 
Sir Edward Grey exhausted his re- 
sourcefulness in peace proposals. At the end 
of his list may be noted his offer, on July 31, 
to abandon France and Russia if Germany 
would make genuine proposals for peace. 
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more difficult and in the end prevented a 
peaceful solution, but even if a_com- 
~promise could have been patched up by the 
diplomatists, the fundamental issue would 
have remained. That issue was the conflict 
between the rising tide of nationality, es- 

= sentially revolutionary in both its aims 
and its methods, and the conservative 
forces that wished to keep frontiers and 
institutions as they were. The historian 
will hesitate to convict of criminal intent 
either a people struggling to be free or a 
Government attempting to preserve itself, 
but will conclude, from a study of the 
nineteenth century, that the conflict be- 
tween two such conflicting ideas could be 
settled only by war. 

- Theoretically, the Austro-Serbian quar- 
rel could have been settled between the 
two interested parties. Actually, the sys- 
tem of alliances .and the competition in 
armaments made the result a question of 

European interest—and what happened in 
July, 1914, illustrated, in convincing fash- 
ion, the futility of both alliances and 
armaments as means for keeping the peace 


of Europe. At that time only one states- 
man in Europe seemed to have grasped 
the lesson-—Sir Edward Grey. On July 
30, 1914, he telegraphed to Berlin: 


And I will say this: If the peace of Europe 
can be preserved, and the present crisis safely 
passed, my own endeavor will be to promote some 
arrangement to which Germany could be a party, 
by which she could be assured that no aggressive - 


‘or hostile policy would be pursued against her 


or her allies by France, Russia and ourselves, 
jointly or separately, * * * The idea has. 
hitherto been too Utopian to form the subject of 
definite proposals; but if-this present crisis, so 
much more acute than any that Europe has gone 
through for generations, be safely passed, I am 
hopeful that the relief and reaction which will 
follow may make possible some more definite 
rapprochement between the powers than has been — 
possible hitherto. : 


Sir Edward Grey was the 
author” of the Treaties of Locarno. 
us hope that the “spirit of Locarno” may 
make possible “some more definite rap- 
prochement between the powers” on the 


question of responsibility for the war of 
1914. 


Amazing Prophecies That Foreshadowed 
~The World War 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


Former Managing Editor of The Living Age; author of ‘Th 


Beno Causes 


Modern War” and “The Origin of the Next 


HERE is nothing quite so amazing 
ab about the World War as the stub- 

born blindness with which people 
refused to see that it was coming. It is in- 
credible that after years of tension and 
constant crises, Europe and thé World at 
large could still feel any surprise at the 
bloody catastrophe of 1914, But facts have 
a way of being incredible. 

Numerous tiers had predicted in a 
general way the occurrence of the World 
War, its approximate extent and duration, 
the movements of the armies and even the 
weapons with which it was to be waged. 
Many of these predictions were amazing in 
their detail and the accuracy with which 
subsequent events fulfilled them. Yet in 
spite of this chorus of prophetic warning 


the World War took the world by surprise. 
Prophecies of a coming Franco-German 
struggle began pamediately after the War 
of 1870, as they began immediately in 
1919. Betwéen 1887 and 1900 a single 
Paris publishing house brought out three 
distinct books with a single tite —La Pro- 
chaine Guerre; and a few clear- thinking 
soldiers and publicists like the Belgians 
Emile Banning and Charles Dejardin. saw 
even then that more than two nations 
would be involved. But these early predic- 
tions of the events of 1914, though inter- 
esting, are not so detailed as the later pre- 
dictions made after the alignment of the 
future belligerents had become clearer. 

In 1900, “when the new German Navy 
bill with its hostile preamble was intro- 


“spiritual 
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duced in the Reichstag, Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhassett declared in the violently nation- 
alistic National Review of London that the 
German Navy was being prepared “for'a 
struggle with England,” while the pugna- 
cious editor of the Review said in his Sep- 
tember number that as Britain stood in the 
way of Germany’s efforts to become a 
naval power, Britain “therefore must be 
smashed.” 

The growing rivalry between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany was visible, however, to 
others besides the citizens of the two dis- 
cordant nations. In 1902, just before Mr. 
Wickham Steed left Rome, where he had 
been correspondent of the London Times, 
to take the same post in Vienna, he had a 
conversation with the veteran Italian states- 
man, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, who 
prophesied with perfect accuracy: “Eng- 
land and Germany will come to blows 
within ten or fifteen years.”” The war took 
place in exactly twelve. 

Immediately after the Tangier crisis of 
1905, Denis Guibert and Henry Ferrette 
published La Guerre en perspective (War 
in Perspective), predicting that the hour of 
battle would come on the death of Franz 


Josef or whenever the Balkan question was 


up for settlement. Eleven years later the 
old Emperor did die in the midst of a war 
which had arisen in the Balkans. 

Only as the fatal year 1914 approached 
and as crisis after crisis revealed how 
closely knit was the tangled network of 
alliances that tied Europe together did 
prophecies of a general war on an unprec- 
edented scale become general. As early as 
1908 the wise and cynical Anatole France 
realized the possibility that the coming 
conflict might not be so simple a matter 
as war between any two or three nations, 
and wrote: “There is nothing to assure us 
that France will not one day find herself 
involved in a great European or world 
conflagration.” 

In August of that same year, Mr. Steed 
privately decided “that when Germany 
made war her forces would pass through 
Belgium.” Clémenceau himself had told 
him: “We know that on the morrow of war 
between Germany and England, the Ger- 
man armies will invade France by way of 
Belgium.” 

These conclusions had been anticipated, 


however, by the French military attaché in 


London, who late in 1905 suggested to — 


Colonel Repington the likelihood of a sud- 
den German assault through the territory 
whose neutrality Germany had guaranteed. 
(This possibility was repeatedly pointed 
out by Colonel Repington in the London 


Times, for which he was then military. 


critic, and by Charles Malo, who held a 
similar post on the Journal des Débats in 
Paris.) 

In 1900 the Belgian General Ducarne 
again pointed out the danger of an attack 
through the Meuse Valley. Colonel Rep- 
ington, who had hinted as much in 1905, 
spoke his mind plainly in 1910: “Indica- 
tions point with increasing force to the 
possibility that Germany may find herself 
compelled, for military reasons, to disre- 
gard the neutrality of Belgium and to di- 
rect her main attack upon France through 
Belgian territory.” : 

Surveying the altered German disposi- 
tions, he wrote in 1911 that “the axis of 
the future attack upon France had shifted 
to the north,” and that “the preservation 


of the neutrality of Belgium and possibly | 


of the Netherlands was threatened by this 
new departure in German strategy.” Care- 


fully summarizing the military theories— 


current in the German Army and compar- 
ing them with German troop distributions, 
he concluded: . 

We are thus brought face to face with two al- 


ternative suppositions. Either the principles: of - 


strategy and tactics inculeated by German regu- 
lations, recommended by all the greatest German 
authorities and writers on war, and invariably 
practiced at manoeuvres, have no application what- 
soever to existing conditions, or else they have 
been adopted in full knowledge that in time of 
war space for deployment will be found by the 
violation of neutral frontiers. 


THREAT TO BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 


However blind certain of their military 
leaders may have been, anxious French- 
men were not lacking to point out the 
danger of the Belgian frontier.. About this 
time a Dutch plan to fortify Flushing 
aroused both French and British, who sus- 
pected that the new fortifications would be 
an aid to Germany. The French National- 
ist, Jules Delafosse, warned the Chamber 
of Deputies that “in case of international 
conflict Belgium would be invaded in 


7 _ fications would help Ger- 


be fought with Germany 


order to take the left 
flank of the French Army 
in the rear,” and that the 
proposed Flushing forti- 


many to hold off British 
aid from coming to the 
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rescue, 

In 1907 Charles Malo, 
after a personal trip 
along the frontier of Bel- 
gium and Germany, 
wrote: “Almost certainly 
Belgium, very probably 
Holland, will be drawn, 
willy-nilly, into the war 
which, for * * * eco- 
nomic reasons will 
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on. one side, France and 
England on the other.” 
M. Malo was one of the 
first to doubt the impreg- 
nability of the forts at 
Liége and Antwerp, seven 
years before they fell. 
The French General Mai- 
trot saw quite as far 
ahead when he wrote with 
perfect accuracy in 1911: 
“The Germans will attack 
us through Belgium, turn- 
ing the left flank of our 
defensive line, Verdun- 
Toul-Belfort.” That is 
just what happened. Today this same Gen- 
eral Maitrot predicts a new war. 

In 1911 appeared General Bernhardi’s 
famous—or  notorious—book, Germany 
and the Next War. In this study, the writ- 
ing of which was nearly interrupted by the 
premature arrival of the next war after the 
Agadir crisis, the literary General forecast 
a struggle in which England, Germany, 
France and Russia would all be engaged, 
and which he described as “the necessary 
and inevitable war.” 

In the same year, on the other side of 
the frontier, the French journalist Francis 
Delaisi ,in his book La Guerre qui vient 
(The Coming War), predicted a war in 
which England, France and Germany 
would be involved and which would lead 
to the violation of Belgian neutrality. 
While M. Delaisi was making these 
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showing how in the World War Belgium was once more ‘‘the 
.”’ The powerful French fortresses and other 


Franco-German frontier rendered it impossible 


for the German forces to make a direct attack on France, caus- 
ing them to go through Belgium to invade France and attempt the 


capture of Paris 


prophecies, Colonel Arthur Boucher was 
proclaiming the French “certitude de 
vaincre’ in his popular pamphlet, La 
France victorieuse dans la guerre de de- 
main (France Victorious in the War of 
Tomorrow), which sold by thousands of 
copies. He foresaw with perfect accuracy 
that “if war breaks out tomorrow, within 
ten days we shall see our country invaded 
by a million men without our allies having 
been able to turn aside a single unit.” 

Next year Colonel Boucher followed up 
this strategic study with another, entitled 
L’Offensive contre l Allemagne (The Of- 
fensive Against Germany), and in 1913 put 
forward the idea that Belgian neutrality 
must be preserved because it was the “best 
protection” of the French frontier, This 
was not so foolish as it sounds today. At 
that time the existence of 42-centimeter 
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howitzers was not suspected and the forti- 
fications of Liége and Namur were still 
thought capable of stopping any assault. 


BritisH Fear oF GERMAN INVASION 


British public opinion was considerably 
disturbed by fears that Germany would in- 
vade the British Isles. As early as 1903, 
Erskine Childers, later to die as a rebel in 
Ireland, but then a faithful subject of the 
King, had published a sensational novel, 
The Riddle of the Sands, which dwelt on 
a possible invasion of England by a Ger- 
man “army of infantry, with the lightest 
type of field guns on big, sea-going light- 
ers, towed by powerful but shallow- 
draught tugs, under escort of a powerful 
composite squadron of warships.” (A sec- 
ond edition appeared in 1910. This was 
the most famous of a long series of novels 
in French, German and English, describing 
future wars between England and France 
as late as 1910, and other wars between 
England and Germany, each supported by 
alliances that varied with the writers’ 
fancies. ) 

In 1907 the possibility of.a German in- 
vasion was seriously considered by the 
Committee on Imperial Defense, before 
which Colonel Repington read a memoran- 
dum pointing out that Germany’s standing 
army could provide a force sufficient to 
invade England “without resort to regular 
mobilization.” He estimated the total time 
required after the German troops received 
their first orders until they arrived off the 
British coast as three days and two hours. 

A series of articles by the ex-Socialist, 
Robert Blatchford, which appeared in the 
Daily Mail in 1912, announced the German 
determination to wipe out the British fleet, 
invade England and destroy the empire. 
This—though insincerely ridiculed by a 
Government that did not dare reveal its 
own fears—so affected the popular mind 
that despite British faith in the Navy, the 
invasion bogy, which had been frankly 
discussed by Prime Minister Balfour in 
the House of Commons as early as 1905, 
was never afterward quite laid. Through- 
out the World War large numbers of 
troops, though badly needed elsewhere, 
were kept at home to deal with mythical 
invaders. Admiral von Tirpitz, however, 
to judge by his post-war revelations, never 


dreamed of a German invasion of England, 
When Professor Charles Sarolea of Edin: 
burgh University wrote his book on The 
Anglo-German Problem, two years before 
the World War broke out, he declared 
himself “‘not at all convinced that the scare 
of a German invasion of England is justi- 
fied,” adding: “Indeed, I am inclined to 
believe the Germans when they assert that 
in case of war Germany would not be 
likely to invade Britain. She would be far 
more likely to invade Belgium.” As if to 
complete the uncanny prescience that char- 


acterized this remarkable book, Professor - 


Sarolea cast his prophetic glance beyond 
the approaching conflict and suggested its 
aftermath: 


Europe is drifting slowly but steadily toward 
an awful catastrophe which, if it does happen, 
will throw back civilization for the coming gener- 
ation as the War of 1870 threw back civilization 
for the generation which followed and which in- 
herited its dire legacy of evil. 


Professor Sarolea likewise foresaw the 
future role of military aircraft: “If aero- 
technics make as rapid progress in the next 
five years as they have done within the last 
decade, England, for military purposes, 
will have ceased to be an island.” When 
these sentences were written there were but 
a few hundred military aircraft in the 
whole world. 


War SHADOW IN Pre-War YEARS 


In the same year, while the Italians and 
Turks were struggling in Tripoli, the Daily 
Mail Yearbook contained an anonymous 
article by Wickham Steed headed “Is° It 
War?” which declared frankly: 


The shadow of war lies over Europe, a shadow 
cast less by the strife in Tripoli than by the con- 
flicting aims of European powers; never since 
Colonel (sic) Marchand reached Fashoda in Sep- 
tember, 1898, has it seemed so real, so opaque. 


The nearness of the tragedy was now 
beginning to open the eyes of others. Lord 
Roberts had long foreseen the danger, even 
going so far as to dictate a series of anony- 
mous articles which appeared in the Lon- 
don World. The pacifist, the late E. D. 
Morel, who had first distinguished himself 
by his exposé of abuses in the Congo, now 
turned his attention to the menace of war 
and in his book Morocco in Diplomacy 
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(1912) pointed out the disaster that would 


overwhelm Europe as a whole, no matter 


_ where the war began, even if only two 
_ nations were at first involved. 


In January, 1912, when the Agadir af- 
fair had been virtually smoothed over, an- 
other journalist declared in the Westmin- 
ster Review that war between England and 
Germany was “still a verv real peril,” 
which, if it occurred, “must result in com- 


plete and irretrievable ruin to the com- 


batants, if not also to the passive spec- 
” A few months later a second 
writer in the same magazine, after an elab- 
orate description of German. preparations 


_for mobilization on the Belgian frontier, 


asked bluntly: “Does this not concern us?” 
In this same year the Socialist Juarés 


elucidated in the Chamber of Deputies the 


German plan of crushing France first and 
then turning swiftly upon Russia. As early 
as 1887 he had written in the Dépéche de 


' Toulouse that the next European war 
- would be caused by Austrian and Russian 


quarrels originating in the Balkans and 
that France would be dragged in by a 
Russian alliance. Nor was he deceived by 


the guarantee of Belgian neutrality. 


An American soldier of fortune, Homer 
Lea, who held a Lieutenant General’s com- 
mission in the Chinese Army, published in 
1912 his Day of the Saxon, a sensational 
book with few pretensions to scholarship, 


-in which he predicted that the British Em- 


pire would speedily find itself at death 
grips with potential foes whose identity 
was left in little doubt. This was trans- 
lated into German in 1913 with a new title, 
Des Britischen Reiches Schicksalstunde 
(The British Empire’s Hour of Destiny), 
and provoked a reply by a retired officer 
of the German Army, Colonel H. Fro- 
benius, which he called The German Em- 
pire’s Hour of Destiny and in which he 
prophesied a “conflict in which Europe 
will be torn to pieces.” This prophecy was 
published in March, 1914. 

The year 1913 abounds in prophecy. In 
France Lieutenant Colonel A. Grovard 
published La Guerre Eventuelle, in which 
he suggested that Belgium neutrality would 
probably be violated. The American writer 
C. E. Russell was told during the Summer 
that “war was to come within a year,” and 
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was “obligingly furnished with a map of 

the route the German Army would take.” - 
The old Emperor Franz Josef, always in 

favor of peace because he doubted his luck 

in. war, remarked to one of his Ambassa- 

dors that nothing but a general war could 

bring about a suitable solution of the state 

into which affairs had fallen. 

Even in distant America, President Wil- 
son grew uneasy as it became all too evi- _ 
dent that Europe was drifting to ‘catas- 
trophe. In August, 1913, almost an exact 
twelve-month before hostilities began and 
just after the second Balkan War had 
flickered out, Ambassador Page wrote from 
London: “A way must be found out of this 
stagnant watching. Else a way will have 
to be fought out of it; and a great Euro-. 
pean war would set the Old World, per- 
haps the whole world, back a long way.” 

In April of 1914, Maximilian Harden, 
the famous editor of Die Zukunft, declared — 
that there would be war during the ap- 
proaching Summer. 

In May, three months before it was too 
late, Colonel House sailed for Europe on 
a secret mission for the President. He was 
to survey European conditions and bring 
about conciliation if that should be pos: 
sible. Traveling direct to Germany, he met 
the chief leaders of the German war ma- 
chine, and had his famous interview with 
the German Emperor on June 1. Having 
reasoned with no perceptible success in 
Berlin, but without attracting public atten- 
tion, Colonel House went on to Paris, 
where he found the French Republic to all 
appearances primarily intent upon its own. 
domestic problems, though post-war reve- 
lations have shown us that appearances 
were not altogether in accord with facts. 

In mid-June, therefore, the pacificatory 
Colonel traveled on to London, where 
British statesmen, some of whom must 
surely have known better, met him with 
assurances that there was no great danger. 

The succession of crises from 1900 to 
1914 had ‘given the indifferent people of 
the world clear warning of what was hap- 
pening. A succession of writers, statesmen, 
scholars, soldiers, sailors and_ publicists 
had discerned the drift of events and fore- 
told its certain outcome with amazing 
clarity and accuracy. 


; 


Rivalry Between the Nations in 


Wireless Expansion 
By WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 


A member of the Faculty of Indiana University 


F a nation would today enjoy security 

and prosperity it should possess its 

own radio communications with the 
outside world. The experience of recent 
years has made clear the necessity of such 
utilities for assuring a country’s indepen- 
dence and for facilitating its intercourse, 
both commercial and _ intellectual, with 
other countries. Hence the scramble 
among the nations of late for priority in 
the establishment of wireless plants 
throughout the world. Especially has 
France made great strides forward, al- 


_ though impeded by serious handicaps. She 


has won a creditable rank in the move- 
ment, thanks to the excellence of her radio 
equipment. 

It behooves the French the more to safe- 
guard their radio interests, since they were 
largely dependent upon foreign companies 
for international cable communications, a 
deficiency that extended back many years. 
In contrast with Great Britain and the 
United States, France has had no con- 
sistent cable policy. Consequently, of 
more than 800,000 miles of submarine 
cables used for the transmission of inter- 
national dispatches, the French own but 
20,400 miles, or 7 per cent. Only three 
of the seventeen foreign cables touching 
Europe belong to them. Aside from North 


America, their cable communications with 


other countries are chiefly effected over 
foreign-owned lines. And if from the 
standpoint of length we turn to the vol- 
ume of cable transmissions, France’s share 
appears as more insignificant still, since 
it represents less than 3 per cent. of the 
total receipts. In other words, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, which control 
most cable lines, share between them near- 
ly 90 per cent. of such revenues, amount- 
ing to about $75,000,000 each year. 

The disadvantages of such a situation 
as that of France are obvious. To be de- 
pendent upon foreign utilities, either po- 
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litically or commercially, limits a nation’s 
liberty of action. Thus, in nearly all parts 
of the world dispatches from French — 
sources are received after those from Brit- 
ish or American sources have been cir- 
culated. Similarly, the French often are 
handicapped in commerce by the fact that 
earlier reports have enabled their com- 
petitors to skim the cream from the world’s 
markets. As economists point out, a 
people’s opportunities in matters political, 
commercial, and financial are, so to speak, 
proportionate to its ownership of inter- 
national communications. Some have won- 
dered why the French did not expand their 
foreign cable lines after the World War. 
That was financially impossible, since, for 
example, thé construction of a double 
cable from Europe to the Far East would 
cost at present 500,000,000 francs. : 

Wireless telegraphy fortunately offered 
the French a less expensive means of com- 
municating with other countries. This was 
in line with the growing possibilities of 
radio transmission. Three years ago New- 
comb Carlton, President of the Western 
Union, the largest American cable com- 
pany, stated that the trans-Atlantic radio 
service could send half the messages 
handled by the seventeen existing cables. 
At the international telegraph conference 
in Paris, in September, 1925, Senator Mar- 
coni pointed out the unique part played 
by wireless in recent years. He mentioned 
particularly its services in the World War, 
in lessening the perils of navigation, in 
safeguarding life at sea, and in furthering 
air traffic. Nor did he fail to emphasize 
the importance of radio as a medium for 
disseminating instruction and amusements. 
In Marconi’s opinion, finally, the exten- 
sion of wireless telegraphy bids fair short- 
ly to cause substantial reductions in cable 
rates. 

In the radio field, however, as in that of 
the submarine cable, the French, at the 


end of the late war, found themselves out- 
distanced by other nations. The Marconi 
__ organization, which held a monopoly in 
Great Britain, operated stations at Clifden, 
~ Poldhu and Carnavon. Besides, this com- 
pany had secured extensive concessions. in 
Canada, South Africa, Spain, Brazil and 
Colombia. In 1921 it signed an important 
contract with Switzerland, and seemed des- 
__ tined to acquire exclusive radio rights in 
India. Everywhere its expansion pro- 
_ gressed methodically, threatening to en- 
velop the world with a network of wire- 
less telegraphy undér British control. 
~ Nor was the powerful British syndicate 
the only one to be feared by the French. 
~ On this side of the Atlantic the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, which had been 
founded at the request of the United 


tions with Great Britain, Germany, Nor- 
way, Italy, Hawaii, Japan and Central 
_.. America. By virtue of its exceptional 
privileges, this corporation, in the words 
of its President, “sought to organize radio 
communications, exploited and controlled 
by America, for the purpose of com- 
peting with other nations and of fiee- 
ing America from dependence upon for- 
eigen-owned cables.” Accordingly, the 


presented to France as a 


States Government, had established rela-. 


ift of the American people. ; 
in Washington, D. C., a distance of 3,000 miles 
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United States Government transferred to 
the syndicate the radio stations it had used 
before and during the World War, and by 
an act of Congress of June 5, 1920, the 
American Radio Corporation received fur- 
ther exclusive rights. 

As for Germany, she manifested the 
greater activity in the wireless field, since 
it offered her the only way to obtain rapid 
compensation for her loss of submarine — 
cables during the World War. Here again 
there sprang up an enterprising com- 
pany, the Transradiotelefunkengesellschaft. 
Backed by the German Government, this 
syndicate hastened to connect its installa- 
tions at Nauen with the United States, 
South America and the Far East. Its plant 
at Eilvese took charge of communications 
with Spain and Czechoslovakia. At Ba- 
tavia, Java, the German firm had con- 
structed a powerful Dutch station, which 
served as a relay between Nauen and 
points in the Pacific Ocean. It enjoyed a_ 
privileged position in Holland, and had_ 
obtained from Argentina the concession 
for a plant at Buenos Aires. 

Such, then, was the situation: three 
puissant foreign syndicates, backed by 
their Governments and favored with ex- 
tensive concessions abroad, were rapidly 


i i i "Hi i c 3 begun 
The wireless station at Croix d’Hine, seventeen miles from Bordeaux, France. It was 
by the United States Government during the World War, and after being completed was 


A call from the station can be heard 


Peru, 
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The United States wireless station at Nome, 
Alaska, the most northerly in America 


monopolizing international wireless com- 
munication.. A contest was already under 
way in Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Italy, Serbia, 
Greece and Poland. And one was opening 
in the Far East; where rivalry between 
Great Britain and the United States gave 
promise of a spirited struggle. 


The French, engrossed in problems of 
reconstruction and financial difficulties, 
had deferred participation in the radio 
scramble. But soon it became apparent 
that they must act with redoubled efforts 
if they wanted “a place in the sun.” Al- 
though the French Government seemed 
disinclined to alienate its wireless mo- 
nopoly, it had no alternative. Besides, 
had not other countries granted such rights 
to a syndicate? Accordingly, in October, 
1920, France authorized the formation of 
a similar syndicate, called the Compagnie 
Générale de Télégraphie sans fil. So there 
finally existed in France a definite cor- 
poration qualified to negotiate radio con- 
cessions in foreign countries. The com- 
pany’s first step was to let a contract for 
the construction of a superstation at 


Sainte-Assise, near Paris. Eighteen months 
later that station opened communication 


with America. Its power and rapidity of 
transmission were unequaled in the world. 
Nor to this day, it seems, has any other 
attained its technical excellence. 
sequence the French syndicate was hence- 
forth prepared to compete for the estab- 
lishment of wireless communications over 
the world. 


FRENCH CoMPANY’S PROGRESS 


In 1921 the Compagnie Générale se- 
cured permission to do business in Argen- 
tina, where the German, American and 
British syndicates had already opened of- 


fices and were about to divide the radio— 


industry among them. Thanks, however, 


to an eleventh-hour effort of the French 


Receiving antenna at Riverhead, Long Is- _ 

land, N. Y., the principal station for the 

reception of European messages handled by 

the Radio Corporation of America. This 

antenna is only 30 feet off the ground, but 

the aerial is nine miles long, the length of 
the waves , 


In con- ~ 


company, it obtained an equal share; and 
_ since July, 1924, the director of the quad- 
_ ruple corporation of Argentina has been a 
Frenchman. In Brazil the Compagnie 


ticipation, a principle since applicable to 
virtually all South America. Further, in 
_ Czechoslovakia it erected for the Govern- 
-__ ment a wireless station destined to connect 
_ that country with the plants of Europe, 
~ and, through the powerful 
_ French station at Sainte- 
_ Assise, with those beyond the 
' Atlantic. ; 
P In Rumania the French 
syndicate supplied the mate- 
rials for the Bucharest sta- 
; ~tion and installed them. In 
Yugoslavia it constructed the 
central plant at Belgrade and 
won the concession for the 
entire country. In Belgium 
it erected the gigantic station 
at Ruysseléde. It installed 
the wireless plant at Beirut 
in Syria, creating at the 
same time the Oriental Radio 
~ Company. 
_ In. China, where, due to 
_ the extent of the country and 
the density of its population, 
a bright future awaits wire- 
less telegraphy, important 
~ concessions have recently 
- gone to the French com- 
_— pany. This seems surprising, 
since China had signed con- 
tracts with other syndicates 
long before the French ap- 
' peared on the scene. For 
example, in 1913, the asso- 
_ ciated cable companies known as the East- 
ern Extension and the Great Northern had 
_ obtained from the Chinese Government for 
seventeen years a monopoly of cable com- 
munications between that country and the 
outside world. In 1918 the Japanese Mitsui 
syndicate had secured a like monopoly of 
Chinese wireless for thirty years, on con- 
dition that it reached an understanding 
until 1930 with the cable firms just men- 
tioned. Yet, such contracts did not pre- 
vent the Marconi syndicate from creating 
_ the Chinese National Wireless, a corpora- 
tion to which the Chinese Government 
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_ Générale secured a similar right of par- 
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granted preferential rights in contracts 
for radio supplies. Furthermore, in 1921, 


the Federal Telegraph Company of San 


Francisco was commissioned by China to 
construct a powerful radio station at 
Shanghai and four smaller ones in other. 
parts-of the country. Finally, China had 
conceded to the Western Electric, another 
American corporation, its domestic tele- 
phone service. 


The wireless station on the summit of Corcovado, 2,100 feet 
above Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, one of the highest wireless 
installations in the world 


When the question of wireless in East- 
ern Asia and in the Pacific came up for 
discussion at the Washington Conference 
of 1922, France had received nothing. But 
the conference agreed that henceforth the 
French should participate on a footing of 
equality with the nations which had _al- 
ready secured concessions in the territories 
under consideration. As has been pointed 
out by Emile Girardeau, the French tech- 
nical expert at the conference, this success 
well merited the congratulations which it 
evoked from the French Cabinet of the 
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time. Since then, in fact, France has 
shared in such Chinese concessions. 

In Russia, where France had acquired a 
preponderant economic position before 
the World War, the Soviet Government has 
of late striven to safeguard its interests. 
In radio matters these efforts have been 
crowned with success. Three years after 
the armistice the Soviet Government ap- 
proved an agreement consolidating the in- 
terests of the French Compagnie Générale 
and the Russian Electro-technical Trust. 

Nor did the foreign expansion of the 
_ Compagnie Générale end with Russia. 
Owing to its capital and its technical re- 
sources, the Italian Radio Company. was 
created in Italy, where the two syndicates 
have collaborated in the construction of 
various wireless stations. Moreover, 
Turkey quite recently awarded to the 
French a far-reaching contract for wire- 
less installations, the first centres chosen 
being Constantinople and Angora. 

Such are some of the outstanding 
achievements of France’s wireless organ- 
izers and engineers operating abroad. De- 
spite the keen competition of foreign syn- 
-dicates having at their disposal unlimited 


capital, the French have in the last five 


years constructed nearly 50 per cent. of 
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the world’s larger radio stations. The re- 
sults speak well for their science which, 
although lacking costly equipment, has 
maintained the prestige of France in for- 


eign countries, thanks partly to the re- 


searches of her radio specialists like 
Branley and Ferrié. 


Yet, the strides of the French in this di- 


rection have not made them covet a monop- | 


oly of the world’s radio installations. Rath- 


er do they regard the marvelous possibili- | 


ties of wireless as offering perhaps the most 
potent influence working for peace among 
the nations. 
view, L’Europe Nouvelle, recently declared 
editorially that no nation should presume 
to acquire a monopoly of wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony. On the contrary, all 


collectivities and all countries ought to de- 


velop this marvelous method of transmit- 
ting thought, which recognizes no frontiers 
traced with human blood. According to 
the same editorial, the Hertzian waves fos- 


ter a solidarity that leaves no excuse for 


ignoring the progress of mankind. Per- 


haps the nation that first comes to realize 


the universality of wireless telegraphy for 


the purposes of instruction and amusement 


will be the first to disseminate in the world 
its thought and genius. 


The great wireless station at Nauen, Germany 


Thus the French weekly re- — 
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_ Dying Embers of Bigotry in America 
| By GEORGE BARTON 
Editorial Writer and Publicist 


say it, the eruption of bigotry which 

we see in various parts of the coun- 
try furnishes a most striking proof of the 
growth of tolerance in the United States. 
Many good citizens are shocked at the evi- 
dences of blind prejudice to be found in 
certain sections, and they conclude that we 
are now, for the first time, facing a great 
national peril. They are mistaken. It is 
a peril, to be true, but it is not as great as 
they think, and it is not as dangerous as 
it has been at times in the past. 

To face the situation fairly we have to 
confess that narrowmindedness, prejudice 
and racial and religious bigotry have 
existed in this country from the beginning. 
It has been said, not without some truth, 
that the Puritans came to this country in 


es as it may sound to 


order that they might worship God in their 
own way, and to compel everybody else 


to do it in their way. Of the thirteen orig- 
inal Colonies, Maryland was the only one 
that gave complete liberty of conscience. 
On April 2, 1649, the General Assembly 
of Maryland passed an act for “the more 
quiet and peaceable government of this 
province” and “the better to preserve mu- 
tual love and unity among the inhabitants” 
by which all those within its boundaries 
were assured of both civil and religious 
freedom. 

Under this statute no person was to be 
“troubled or molested for his or her re- 
ligion, nor in the free exercise thereof, nor 
anyway compelled to the belief or exer- 
cise of any other religion against his or 
her consent.” Bancroft, the historian, 
speaking of this says: 

The design of the law of Maryland was to 
protect freedom of conscience; and some years 
afterwards, when it had been confirmed, the 
apologist of Lord’ Baltimore could assert that his 
Government had never given disturbance to any 
person in Maryland for matters of religion; that 
the colonists enjoyed freedom of conscience, not 
less than freedom of person and estate, as amply 
as ever any people in any place of the world. 
The disfranchised friends of Prelacy from Mas- 
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sachusetts and the Puritans from Virginia were 
welcomed to equal liberty of conscience and po- 
litical rights in the Roman Catholic Province of 
Maryland. 


Unfortunately this liberality did not 
exist in other parts of the New World, and 
still more unfortunately the Puritans, 
when they came into control of Maryland, 
“were guilty of the infamous ingratitude 
of disfranchising the very Catholic settlers 
by whom they had been so hospitably en- 
tertained.” Bancroft declares that: 
they had neither the gratitude to respect the 
rights of the Government by which they had been 
received and fostered, nor magnanimity to con- 
tinue the toleration to which alone they were in- 
debted for their residence in the Colony. An 


-act concerning religion, forbade liberty of con- 


science to be extended to “Popery, Prelacy or 
licentiousness of opinion.” 


From that day to this intolerance has 
existed in one form or another in various 
parts of the United States. For the most 
part it has slumbered, but when it has 
broken out many persons have viewed it as 
the “beginning of bigotry” when, as a 
matter of fact, it was “the awakening of 
bigotry.” This has manifested itself under 
various forms at various times. It was 
part of the Native American political 
movement. It was shown in the Know 
Nothing agitation, in the riots of 1844, 
when Catholic Churches were burned down 
in Philadelphia, in the A. P. A. uprising 
and finally in the grotesque Ku Klux Klan 
of the present day. To each succeeding | 
generation each of these movements has 
in turn seemed worse than anything of the 
kind which preceded it. Yet in truth they 
are becoming the burnt powder of intoler- 
ance. 

This is not to say that the bigotry exist- 
ing in the nation is not harmful, but it 
does mean that once it is brought out in 
the open it has little chance of lasting suc- 
cess with the majority of the American 
people. In other words aggressive bigotry 
can be fought better than the kind which 
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lurks in ambush. Chief Justice Taft in 
speaking of this once compared it with the 
heavy stone which, when lifted after many 
years, reveals a mass of wriggling worms 
and crawling insects. The moment the 
light strikes this mass of creeping things 
it may be seen scattering in every direc- 
tion. Let alone it meant decay and death. 
So it is with bigotry in this country. It 
cannot stand the light of reason. Take the 
mask from the Klansman and he becomes 
as impotent and helpless as Samson after 
being shorn of his historic locks. 

Everybody knows what happened to the 
Klan when it came into the open of its 
own accord in the city of Detroit. Mayor 
Smith was marked for slaughter by the 
hooded organization. Detroit is the fourth 
largest city from the standpoint of popula- 
tion in the country. If they had won there 
the Klansmen proposed to extend their ac- 
tivities to the other large cities of the 
United States. 

But they failed utterly. Mayor Smith 
was re-elected by a larger majority than 
he had ever had before. The winner de- 
clared that it was “a victory for tolerance 
led by Protestants.” Mayor Smith remains 
in office as the symbol of a united Detroit. 
There was rejoicing among Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants over the fact that it was 
Protestants who made the victory possible. 
One of the leading members of the Ma- 
sonic order in commenting on the result 
said: “It was best that we Protestants 
should clean up our own mess. This 
means that it should stay cleaned. Cleaned 
by pressure of Catholic, Jewish and Negro 
votes it might not have stayed cleaned. Out 
of it all should come a greater feeling of 
tolerance than we have ever known before. 
We have the Klan to thank for that.” Thus 
we have a striking proof of my contention 
that there is a growing tolerance in this 
country. 

One of the most significant illustrations 
of the new tolerance in this country oc- 
curred only a few weeks ago on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Congregation 
Bnai Jeshurun in New York City. All 
creeds were represented at the big dinner 
given at the Hotel Astor. Rabbi Goldstein 
declared tiuat the gathering was “a testi- 
monial to America as a land of religious 


freedom, political equality and brother- 
hood.” Bishop Manning of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church hailed it as a sign of the 
passing of intolerance. 
Carroll, who was present as the personal 


representative of Cardinal Hayes, said that — 


the meeting but emphasized the passing 


away of old religious prejudices. Adolph — 


S. Ochs, publisher of The New York Times, 
declared that such a gathering of men of 
different faiths—Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews—was the striking of a note of har- 
mony on the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. It is significant that 
not one of these men denied or minimized 
his own faith, They all concurred in the 
necessity of religion while joining in the 
cry for the necessity of breaking down the 
spirit of narrow prejudice. It did not rep- 
resent religious indifference; it did -illus- 
trate religious freedom. It was a milestone 
on the road toward absolute religious toler- 
ance in this country. 


Only a month before this event promi-~ 


nent Jews and Protestants joined with 
Catholics in dedicating the new $200,000 
club house of the Thomas Dongan Council 


of the Knights of Columbus at Seventy- 


sixth Street and Fourth Avenue in Brook- 
lyn. William J. McGinley, Supreme Sec- 
retary of the Knights, thanked those out- 
side of his own communion for attending 
and said that all should join in a move- 
ment for the spread of religious tolerance 
in America. Members of the Bay Ridge 
Masonic Club presented the Knights with 
a handsome silk American flag for the use 
of their new home. thank 

The spirit was shown again in a notable 
gathering in Washington in December, 
1925, when delegates from twenty-six dif- 
ferent communions met for the purpose of 
considering how the churches might co- 
operate in bringing about world peace. The 
list of those who attended included bish- 
ops, ministers, priests, rabbis, college 
presidents and professors and representa- 
tive laymen and women. It was an earnest 
effort to get together for the common good. 
The mere fact that men of‘so many dif- 
ferent communions rubbed shoulders did 
more for the cause of toleration than all 
of the sermons in the world. It was not 
the first time that such a thing had hap- 
pened, of course, but the prominence of the 
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participants and the fact that it occurred 
at the capital of the nation gave it un- 
usual significance. 

Sometimes very humble persons are the 
means of creating this spirit of good will 
and tolerance in communities. A case that 
comes to mind concerns a negro named 
John W. Underhill of May’s Landing, N. J. 
He ran a general store there during his 
lifetime and when he died the people were 
amazed to learn that he had left a fortune 
amounting to something like $100,000. 
Their amazement was increased when his 
will was read and they discovered that 
his fortune had been left to the city for 
the purpose of providing a public play- 
ground and gymnasium for the children. 
He had set an example of service which 
was to shine like a beacon light before 
men. He was personally known to every 
man, woman and child in the place, but 
not one of them guessed that the kindly 
spirit with which he was treated was to 
come back to May’s Landing like bread 
cast upon the waters. Little wonder that 
all denominations should have been repre- 
sented at his public funeral and thai ad- 
dresses should have been made by the pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church, the rector 
of the Episcopal Church and the priest 
of the Catholic Church. 


Mutua Rewicious ASSISTANCE 


Misunderstandings are constantly being 


wiped out through the broad spirit of 


charity which is shown by representatives 
of religious bodies. Catholics, for in- 
stance, have sometimes been accused of be- 
ing hostile to the public school system. 


_ They deny this, and say that they simply 


claim the right to give their own children a 
religious as well as a secular education. 
Father Monville of Sharon Hill, Pa., took 
a more effective way of showing the real 
Catholic attitude. When the public school 
at that place was burned down, Father 
Monville promptly offered the use of his 
parochial school building to the Board of 
Education until they had the opportunity 
of erecting a new structure of their own. 
During the same year, when fire de- 
stroyed the Catholic Church of the Annun- 
ciation in Shenandoah in the same State, 


the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church in that town held a special meet- 
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ing and donated $1,000 toward a fund for 
the rebuilding of the edifice. When Father 
Francis FitzMaurice, rector of St. Joa- 
chim’s Church in Frankford, in the suburbs 
of Philadelphia, was buried, his funeral 
was attended by all the ministers of the 
other denominations in that place. Again, 


when a Methodist minister was buried in 


the town of Renova, Pennsylvania, the 
Mayor, who happened'to be a Catholic, 
ordered the flag on the City Hall to be 
placed at half mast, and during the hours 
of the funeral the bells of the Catholic 
Church were tolled. 

Some years ago, Rev. Gerald P. Coghlan, 


rector of the Church of Our Lady of 


Mercy, was given the dignity and title of 
Monsignor. One of the first to call and 
offer his congratulations was Rev. Dr. Rus- 
sell Conwell, pastor of the Baptist Temple, 
only a few blocks away. When Monsignor 


Coghlan thanked his Baptist friend for his, 


call, he replied: “You need not thank me. 
We feel that the Pope in honoring you in 


this way has honored all of North Phila- | 


delphia.” Rabbi Krauskaupf, one of the 
Jewish leaders in Philadelphia, was a 
warm personal friend of both Monsignor 
Coghlan and Dr. Conwell. The late Dr. 
Conwell was also President of Temple Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, and he was fond of 
saying that a number of the graduates of 
that college had afterward become priests 
and rabbis. While I am writing, a letter 
reaches me which says: “I am a Catholic, 
I was educated in Temple College and I 
am now holding a responsible position un- 
der a Jewish employer.” 

What chance |.as bigotry and prejudice 
in these circumstances? One cause of 
much ill-feeling in the past has been the 
number of alleged ex-priests who have 
gone about denouncing the Roman Church. 
Most of these barnstormers are gross im- 
postors. Last November one of them ad- 
dressed a congregation in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. In the midst of his tirade one of 
the members of the church arose and de- 
manded that he substantiate his claims that 
he had been a member of the Catholic 
priesthood. He admitted that he had no 
proofs and when asked to translate sev- 
eral simple sentences in Latin—words fa- 
miliar to every priest—he failed lament- 
ably, and in the hisses that followed he 
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was forced to leave the platform. It need 
hardly be said that when so-called ex- 
priests come to that town in the future 
they are not likely to get a very hospitable 
reception. The people there, as in most 
other places, desire to live in harmony and 
not in discord. 

It will be seen from this brief summary 
that while bigotry seems to be violent in 
this country at the present time, it is really 
growing constantly weaker. Thought- 
ful persons who carefully study the his- 
tory of these manifestations of race and 
religious hatreds cannot but be impressed 
with the fact that though each succeeding 
fire starts fiercely it does not last as long 
as the preceding one. 


ROOSEVELT ON CATHOLIC PRESIDENT 


_ During the candidacy of William How- 
ard Taft for the Presidency there was a 
whispering campaign against him on the 
ground that he was a Unitarian and that 
his sister-in-law was a member of the 
Catholic Church. The people, neverthe- 
less, having a sense of humor as well as 
a sense of decency, elected him. But after 
the election President Roosevelt, who had 
been his sponsor, poured the vials of his 
wrath upon those who sought to divide the 
American people upon religious grounds. 
His protest took the form of a letter to an 
objector in the course of which President 
Roosevelt called attention to the fact that 
in his Cabinet at that time there sat men 
who were of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths, each one chosen because he 
was peculiarly fitted for the task that 
had been entrusted to him. The writer of 
the letter to President Roosevelt said he 
was sure the mass of the people would 
not support a man for President who was 
a Roman Catholic. The author of the 
“TI believe that 
when you say this you foully slander your 
fellow-countrymen. I do not for one mo- 
ment believe that the mass of our fellow- 
citizens, or any considerable number of 
them, can be influenced by any such nar- 
row bigotry to refuse to vote for any up- 
right and fit man because he happens to 
have a particular religious creed.” 

In the concluding part of this epistle 
President Roosevelt expressed the belief 
that in time to come Catholics and Jews 


as well as Protestants would be represented 
in the high office of President of the 
United States. Since that time other rep- 
resentative men have put the same thought 
into words. James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, in a speech in 
New York City, said that he hoped the day 
would come when one of the major parties 
would see fit to nominate for President a 
Catholic or a Jew in order to dispose of 
this bugaboo. United States Senator Wil- 
liam Cabell Bruce of Maryland, in a not- 
able letter to The New York Times, dis- 
cussing the candidacy of Governor Smith 
for the Presidency said that although a 
Protestant he would prefer to see a Cath- 
olic elected to the office. “Once elect a 
Catholic as President of the United States,” 
he declared, “and we would never hear 
anything more about Catholics and Prot- 
estants in connection with the office.” 
The Springfield Republican in a stir- 
ring editorial declared that one of the most 
wholesome things that could now happen 
in the United’ States would be to have an 
excellent, broad-visioned, tolerant Catholic 
President in office long enough to demon- 
strate that a Catholic is no more to be 
feared as President than a Catholic is to 
be feared as Chief Justice of the United 
States. The editor of that newspaper in- 
sisted that the constitutional guarantees of 
full religious liberty would never be fully 
vindicated until all the Protestant sects di- 
vested themselves of this prejudice. 
President Coolidge made a plea for tol- 
erance in one of his recent speeches which 
caused a most favorable reaction through- 
out the country. In his message to the 
present Congress he declared that bigotry 
of race’ was unworthy of the American 
people. “Bigotry,” he said, “is only an- 


other name for slavery. It reduces to serf-_ 


dom not only those against whom it is di- 
rected, but also those who seek to apply it.” 

Viewed in a wide way we must conclude 
that the power of bigotry is waning in this 
country. There may be individual and 
sectional instances to the contrary, but 
generally speaking the candle of intoler- 
ance is spluttering in its socket, so far as 
the United States is concerned. I venture 
to predict that in a generation from now 
it will be practically unknown in the public 
life of the nation. 
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for School Control 
By ADOLPH E. MEYER 


A member of the Faculty of New York University 


ISTORICALLY speaking the struggle 
between Church and State for school 
control which has been disturbing 

Germany for the past seven years is an 

outgrowth of the various attempts to put 

into effect some of the educational and 
religious articles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The present German Constitution, adopt- 
ed in August, 1919, provides in its third 
section for the regulation and control of 
“Religion and Religious Bodies.” Article 
135 of this section guarantees that every 
resident of Germany “shall enjoy entire 
freedom of faith and conscience.” The 
same article, moreover, assures “the undis- 
turbed practice of religion under the pro- 
tection of the State.” In the subsequent 
article 136 the Constitution states that “no 
person may be forced to take part in any 


' religious act or ceremony, or to be present 


at any religious service.” Article 137, 
although it recognizes and guarantees the 
right of free assembly for religious pur- 
poses, nevertheless definitely abolishes the 
State Church. 

From these few illustrations it becomes 
evident that, although the German Consti- 
tution gives to religion and religious bodies 
certain guarantees, it also imposes upon 


them certain checks. Attempting as it does 


to satisfy the demands of all contending 
political factions the German Constitution 
is compelled to pursue a middle path. The 
same element of compromise underlies the 
educational articles of the new Constitution, 
whose framers were constrained to steer 
between the extreme demands of the Social- 
ists on the one hand and those of the Cleri- 
cals on the other. 

_ As in the days of the Empire, religion 
is still regarded by the present Constitution 
as part of the curriculum which every 
school is required to teach. The pupil, 
however, is not compelled to take religion; 
nor is the teacher forced to teach it. Para- 
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graph 2 of Article 146 provides that on 
demand of parents or guardians communi- 
ties shall have the right to establish schools 
according to the particular religious creed 
or views of the school patrons—always 
provided, of course, that the regular school 
program shall not be jeopardized. It was 
according to these guiding principles of the 
national Constitution that the various Ger- 
man States were to enact their individual 
State school laws. National legislation 
fixing detailed regulations was also to be 
expected in the course of time. 

Following these principles there were es- 
tablished in Germany various kinds of 
schools. There is for instance the thor- 
oughgoing non-denominational school, fos- 
tered and defended by the Socialists, in 
which no religion whatsoever is taught. 
A compromise school was the “simultan” | 
school. Here children of all creeds are 
taught together, but receive. separate re- 
ligious instruction in their respective 
creeds. It was hoped at the time of the 
framing of the Constitution that the “simul- 
tan” school would eventually be Germany’s 
established school. Hence an earnest at- 
tempt was made to construct as democratic 
a curriculum as possible. Unfortunately 
the “simultan” school, although it unques- 
tionably works, nevertheless pleases no- 
body. Socialists are against it because it is 
not entirely secularized. The clergy are 
opposed to it because, while providing for 
separate denominational religious instruc- 
tion, it does not teach the regular subjects 
from a denominational standpoint. 

In its effort io give guidance to the vari- 
ous States the Federal Constitution endeav- 
ored to be broad. Throughout the various 
articles there is evidence of a salutary at- 
tempt to afford equality for children of all 
classes and creeds. Unfortunately the very 
breadth of the Constitution has resulted in 
a vagueness which has given rise to much 
bitter controversy. It is, of course, well 
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known that in Germany political and re- 
ligious issues are frequently interwoven. 
In the enactment of school legislation— 
national as well as State—German political 
parties have played no minor réle. Most 
of the recent national legislation has taken 
on the form of a compromise between the 
Centre Party and the Socialists. Such a 
compromise each party has assumed to be 
only a tentative solution which in the long 
run may be turned to the 
particular advantage of 
each of the respective par- 
ties. While both parties 
have distinct educational 
platforms, the Socialist 
Party usually adheres to 
its economic program and 
makes concessions in edu- 
cational matters; the Cen- 
tre Party, on the other 
hand, is always intran- 
sigeant in educational 
matters and contests bit- 
terly any interference in 
what it deems its educa- 
tional rights. 

Each of these political 
parties has attempted to 
turn the vague . generali- 
ties of the Constitution to 
its own particular advan- 
tage. Sensational rather 
than important were the 
short-lived Hoffmann decrees of Novem- 
ber, 1918, by which the first .Minister 
of Education, the Prussian Independent 
Socialist Adolf Hoffmann, vetoed religious 
instruction and school prayers and re- 
moved religion from the list of subjects 
for examination. Hoffmann’s régime, how- 
ever, was brief. His Cabinet fell and his 
successor as Minister of Education pru- 
dently worked for the nullification of the 
offensive decrees. By the Spring of the 
following year the Hoffmann decrees had 
passed into oblivion. 


In. Saxony, where the Socialists were es- 
pecially strong, religion was for a time 
completely eliminated from the school 
curriculum. However, with the advent of 
reaction, religion was once more restored 
in a number of schools. The question as 
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The German Independent Socialist’ 

who as Minister of Education at- 

tempted to abolish religion in the 
schools of Germany 


to whether a child should have religious . 


instruction is in accordance with the con- 


stitutional requirement left to the decision — 
-of the parents. As.often-happens, however, 


cases arise wherein parents disagree. In 
such an event the State law of Saxony re- 
quired a judge to appoint some disinterest- 
ed person to decide the question. Should 
the child have been between the ages of 
ten and twelve its own opinion was to be 
‘heard and seriously con- 
sidered; and _ children 
over twelve years of age 
were to be permitted to 


themselves even against 
the will and opinion of 
both parents. 

Standing out in sharp 
opposition to the progres- 
sive freedom prevailing 
in Saxony is the conserva- 


varia. This undoubtedly 
is due to the clerical com- 
plexion of Bavaria in con- 
trast to Saxony’s strong 


revolution school super- 
vision 
been largely in the hands 
of the clergy. In fact, in 


clergy absolutely domi- 
nated the school teacher, who for the most 
part held a decidedly inferior position. 


The teachers’ subserviency to the local 


minister or priest caused his frequent im- 
pressment into the service of the church. 
Thus up to 1920 the rural school teacher 


of Bavaria was required to play the organ, 


to lead the church choir, and if—as usually 
was the case—he happened to be a Catholic, 


he was often made to act as the priest’s 
first assistant in the ceremony of the mass. 


To find a condition in American educa- 
tion somewhat comparable to this situation 
in Bavaria one has to go back to the seven- 
teenth century. As a matter of fact be- 
tween the various services required of the 
seventeenth century colonial schoolmaster 
and those required of the twentieth century 
school teacher in rural Bavaria there is an 
unusual degree of similarity. This anoma- 


decide the question for 


tism to be found in Ba-— 


industrialism. Before the 


in Bavaria had 


-the rural . districts. the 
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lous situation in Bavaria, however, has for- 
tunately been changed. True it is, of 
course, that the Bavarian country school- 
master still performs some of these ecclesi- 
astical duties, but in most cases this i is due 
to his own choice rather than to any form 
of coercion. In all cases where he per- 
forms such additional service the teacher 
must now be adequately recompensed. 

The German Constitution has also abol- 
ished clerical school supervision, thereby 
removing from the hands of the clergy a 
most powerful instrument of control. It is 
this constitutional enactment which has in 
large measure prevented the clergy—Prot- 
estant as well as Catholic—from regaining 
their former grip upon the school. And 
yet even today in Bavaria the power of the 
clergy in education is by no means small, 
and actually seems to be growing stronger. 
There is, of course, the legislative provision 
that in accordance with the wishes of par- 
ents a child need not receive religious in- 
struction. But in Bavaria such a child is 
the exception rather than the rule. In 
Munich there were in 1922 approximately 
less than one-third of 1 per cent. of the 


total number of school children that re- 
fused to take religion. 

Having been shorn of the most important 
instrument of school control the Bavarian 
religious parties are waging a vigorous 
campaign against the present form of State 
education. Especially against the “simul- 


tan” school have the Clericals adopted ag- 


gressive tactics. By various subtle devices. 
the clergy have been striving to undermine 
the public school and to influence parents 
to keep their children at home. The bold- 
est stroke yet attempted occurred in 1922 
when, as a protest against the “simultan” 
school, there was ordered by some of the 
priests a school strike in which parents 
were requested to keep their children away 
from school. Needless to say the attempt 
failed. 

For Americans it is perhaps difficult to 
grasp the full significance of this struggle 
between Church and State and to under- 
stand the reason for so much bitterness. 
Yet the relationship between Church and 
State in German education is undoubtedly 
one of the most important domestic prob- 
lems before the German people today. The 
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A German art school 


question is still further aggravated by the 
_ fact that in accordance with the public edu- 
cation law private preparatory schools 
(private Vorschulen).are to be gradually 
abolished. Even in America an attempt to 
compel all children to attend the public 
school by the abolition of the private 
school would be fraught with serious con- 
sequences. When the Church and the school 
become involved in controversy the result 
is always extreme bitterness. Our recent 
Tennessee case gives us but a faint idea of 
this tendency. In Germany the division is 
much more sharply marked. Passion and 
partisanship are much more intense. The 
struggle between Church and State for 
supremacy in German education has 
aroused the people’s feelings very much as 
did the slavery and State’s rights questions 
in American history. 


SECTARIAN SCHOOL PROPOSALS 


The most recent attempt at national 
school legislation was in the form of a bill 
prepared under the direction of Minister 
Schiele of the recent Luther Cabinet. This 
bill sought to re-establish the denomina- 
tional school in Germany. The proposed 
legislation represented an alliance between 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches in an 


’ 


effort to bring about sectarian education. 


Contrary to the Constitution the spirit of - 
this educational bill was entirely denomi- 


national. Teachers, curricula and books 
were to be controlled, not by the State, but 
by religious associations. Educational sus 


pervision would have reverted to the clergy, | 


Catholics to have been under the authority 
of Catholic superiors and Protestants under 
that of Protestant superiors. Neither would 
have been under the supervision of the lay- 
man. The bill further provided that in 
school districts where forty or more chil- 


dren made the request for religious in- 


struction a school should be established by 
the State with Protestant or Catholic re- 
ligious education according to the wishes 
of the majority. 


In the light of the history of Church- 


school legislation since the establishment of 
the German Republic it should be easy to 
understand that such an enactment would 
meet with tremendous opposition. Almost 


‘immediately the Allgemeine Deutsche Leh- 


rerinnenverein (General German Women 
Teachers’ Union) of Dresden voiced a de- 
cisive protest against the proposed law. 
Believing that in public education the State 
should at all times be supreme this Dresden 
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organization demanded that the freedom 
guaranteed to the teacher under the Con- 
stitution should be protected. The proposed 
legislation, it maintained, was contrary to 


the spirit and letter of the Constitution. 


The organization opposed the bill because 
(1) the State thereby surrendered its con- 
trol over the public school to the Church; 
(2) it made the denominational school the 
established German school; (3) it fostered 
it seriously interfered 
with the teachers’ liberty of thought; (5) 
it would cause the establishment of many 
little sectarian schools and thus impede the 
development of the entire school system. 
Concerning this last point it is interesting 


‘to point out that this is exactly what is 


happening today in Holland, where the 
sectarian private school is supported by 
public. taxation. 

A convention of more than one thousand 
teachers at Brunswick passed resolutions of 
protest against the proposed law on the 
ground that such an act would be quite 
contrary to the Constitution, which had 
put education under the supervision of the 
The very active and well-known 
society of Entschiedene Schulreformer 
(radical or thoroughgoing school reform- 
ers) also. took part in a very emphatic 
demonstration against the new law. At 
this meeting Professor Seyfert, former 
Minister of Education in Saxony, voiced 
the opinion that “in the present situation 
we are further away from the idea of free- 
dom than ever before. * * * We are 
fighting the claim of the Church for juris- 


_ diction over fields to which it has no 


rights.” 
SupPORTERS OF THE BILL 


Among the supporters of the bill were 
the majority of German religious societies, 
members of the Catholic Centre, the Mon- 
archists and a scattering here and there 
among various Conservatives. The Evan- 


. ever, was the Locarno Treaty. 


gelischer Schulverein (Evangelical School 
Society) of Saxony was in favor of the pro- 
posed enactment because it saw in it the 
establishment of a sectarian institution 
under the control of the Church, whose 


_ manifest duty it was, they held, to supervise 


religious instruction. 

That this bitterly disputed bill never 
became law was due to a cumulation of 
circumstances in which politics played an 
important part. The bill, which had been 
drawn up by the Nationalist Schiele, had 
the tacit support of the People’s Party. 
However, when the actual provisions of the 
proposed law were made public, the Peo-— 
ple’s Party, perceiving the widespread op-. 
position to the bill, seized time by the 
forelock and came out against the pro- 
posed legislation. Its leaders, Stresemann 
and Boelitz, publicly declared their oppo- 
sition. Even some of the Nationalists 
drifted away from their former support of 
Minister Schiele. And thus as time went 
on Schiele gradually found himself de- 
serted, his principal supporters having for- 
saken him. 

What finally defeated the measure, how- 
It will be 
remembered that Schiele was one of the 
three Nationalist members of the Luther 
Cabinet who resigned their portfolios as 
a protest against the ratification of the 
Locarno pact. With Schiele out of office 
the chances of the bill were, of course, 
hopeless, especially in the face of the wide- 
spread opposition on the part of practically 
all other German political parties with the 
exception of the Centrists and a few ex- 
treme Conservatives. 

Although the struggle is still a source of 


bitterness, nevertheless for the present and 


the immediate future at least, Germany will 
continue to adhere to the liberal and Dem- 
ocratic provisions laid down in the educa- 
tional clauses of her Constitution. 
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Spain on the 
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Road to 


Prosperity 


By 
PRIMO DE RIVERA 


Premier of Spain. 


Albacete 


“Sy judge her by the eventful course of 
her history and the vast influence 


By ce so often slandered by those who 


which that history had upon the world, 


wishes to see justice done to her present 
moral status, to her development, to her 
national character, filled with chivalry, 


‘noble virtues and humanitarian sentiments. . 


Spain is certainly no longer the country 
which an unjust and sinister legend seemed 
to be isolating from the rest of the world. 
Her frontiers are now open to all ideas, 
to all projects of improvement, to all vis- 
itors.. These visitors themselves, when ani- 
mated by a spirit of fairness, have been 
our best propagandists, testifying to the 
qualities of the race and to the progress 
now being vecorded. 

In Spain, as in many other countries, 
politics, it may be admitted, has led to 
corruption. Even men actuated by the 
best of intentions were unable to avoid its 
consequences and Parliament, theoretically 
an admirable institution, became an ob- 
stacle to the life and aspirations of the 
nation. Personal or local interests, pas- 
sions and excesses, not only made labor 
sterile, but also set a bad example to our 
citizens. These conditions, which were 
universally admitted, finally led the Span- 
ish people to seek to remedy them and this 
was the origin of the movement that arose 
on Sept. 13, 1923, and which was begun 
by the army and navy, supported by the 


country, approved by the King, received 
with amazement by the politicians, who 
had no conception, or else a totally wrong 
conception of all the emotions fermenting 
in the nation’s soul. The authors of the 
reform, after two years of effort, after 
having stopped up many drains and reme- 
died many evils, took on that day the first 
step toward re-establishing normality in 
the political situation by presenting to the 
King for his approval a civilian ministry, 
including two eminent professors, a magis- 
trate of the highest prestige, a famous 
engineer and other elements of no less 
importance. 

The task confronting these men is no 
mean one, and to fulfill it successfully they 
must maintain, probably throughout the 
whole duration of their tenure of office, 
which logically:should not be less than 
two or three years, the exceptional status 
or régime of restricted rights decreed by 
the Military Directorate, though with such 
modifications as may be expected from a 
civilian Government. 

The Government over which I preside 
by his Majesty’s will, has set itself two 
tasks, one cultural, the other economic. 
The object of the first will be to teach the 
citizens clearly and precisely what their 
duties and rights are before their vote, 
which will be an expression of their opin- 
ions, will be demanded by new elections. 
The object of the second undertaking will 


be to strengthen, both within and outside 
of Spain, the nation’s commercial credit 
by giving to its currency the value that it 
should have as being the best guaranteed 
in the whole world owing to the -gold re- 
serves possessed by the Bank of Spain 
covering its responsibility for emissions of 
bank notes, which are very moderate if 
the amplitude of these reserves be taken 
into consideration. 

It will, however, be difficult for Spain 
to make up for the small amount of prog- 
ress achieved by certain of her industries 
if this progress be compared with that of 
the same industries in other countries. We 
shall therefore be compelled to draw upon 
foreign production. 

There is one problem which is a source 
of grave preoccupation for Spain, but the 
solution of which now seems near, viz., the 
situation in Morocco, of which I should 
like to say a word. The Moroccan ques- 
tion represents a heavy burden which Spain 
was compelled to assume because of her 
geographic position and her political tra- 
ditions and the: obligations of which she 
loyally fulfilled despite the gigantic eco- 
nomic effort which those obligations im- 
posed. For this she needs the aid and the 
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sympathy of all Europe, which can not and 
should not allow itself to be blindly de- 
ceived by those hostile and deliberately 
calculated reports which strive to depict 
an army which is a model of bravery and 
discipline as a cruel horde which has fallen 
upon the natives of Morocco to martyrize | 
them. These natives, on the contrary, have 
received only benefits from the Spanish 
Nation, which has treated them with the 
utmost humanity, as is proved daily by the 
thousands of natives, both in the cities and 
in the country, who live in peaceful rela- 
tions with our troops, for whom they have 
sentiments of the warmest friendship. 

Only the revolt of Abd-el-Krim, a revolt 
encouraged by a number of adventurers’ 
whom it enriched, still obstructs the task 
which Spain has set herself and which she | 
is successfully achieving, with the frank 
and loyal collaboration of France and with 
the hope that if all the nations of Europe, 
all equally interested to see Morocco 
opened to civilization and commerce, cease 
lending material and moral aid to an un- 
justified rebellion, it will be speedily sup- 
pressed. Freed from this obstacle, Spain 
will be able to advance proudly on the road 
which the common future of humanity un- 
rolls before her. : 
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Payment of the French Loans to the 
United States, 1777-1795 


By SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


Professor of History and Head of the Department of History, George Washington 


University, Washington, D. C.; author of “Jay’s Treaty: A Study in 


” 


Commerce and Diplomacy, 


and other historical works. 


The following two articles, which supplement one another, analyze historically the debt 
negotiations that occurred between the United States and France during the period following 
the American Revolution and embracing, in the later stages, the great revolutionary upheaval 


in France. 


These articles have special significance in view of present parallels created by 


France’s delay in funding her debt to the United States contracted during the World War. On 
more than-one occasion France has used the a priori argument based on historical precedent— 
viz., the time when the situation was reversed:and when it was the United States who owed 


France and found it similarly difficult to pay. 


HE present debt of France to the 
a. United States, arising out of Ameri- 
can governmental loans during the 
recent World War, gives a renewed interest 
to the financial assistance which France 
rendered to this nation during the war of 
American independence. 

There is one thing about the American 
Revolution on which American, British 
and French historians—Channing, Van 
Tyne, Trevelyan, Doniol, Fay, Aulard— 
are agreed. That is, that French inter- 
vention was indispensable to the success 
of the American cause. French military 
and naval assistance contributed directly 
to the victory at Yorktown, which brought 
the war to a victorious close; but the war 
would never have reached the stage where 
a thing like Yorktown was possible had 
it not been for assistance in money for 
the purchase of munitions and supplies 
with which Washington’s army had been 
able to keep the field. The recent in- 
structive study of Dr. O. W. Stephenson 
on the powder supply during the American 
Revolution shows that nine-tenths of all 
the powder used by the American armies 
before the surrender of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga was furnished from France. This 
supply was possible because the French 
Government, for well-calculated reasons of 
its own, based on self-interest, as no se- 
rious historian will deny, saw fit to supply 
the money through which the munitions 
were purchased. 

As is well known to any reader of the 
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history of the American Revolution, it was 
the policy of the French not to intervene 
until there seemed a fair chance of doing 
so with complete success, or until it was 
evident that without that intervention the 
Americans would be likely to patch up 
some sort of a peace with England which 
would end the golden opportunity to split 
apart the British. Empire. That decisive 
movement came when news of the battle 
of Saratoga arrived in Paris. Before Sara- 
toga it had been the policy of France to 
keep the flames of insurrection alive in 
America by supplying secret subsidies to 
be used in the purchase in France of muni- 
tions. Saratoga brought the treaties of 
alliance and of commerce and amity on 
Feb. 8, 1778, open intervention by France 
on the side of the United States 
against the traditional enemy. It eventu- 
ally brought Spain into the war in the 
train of France, and it resulted in the 


-armed neutrality of 1780, the belligerency 


of the Netherlands and the alignment of 
the trading and maritime nations of Eu- 
rope against Britain. All this was the 
dividend paid by the French monarchy’s 
secret investments in powder and supplies 
for the struggling American insurrection-— 
ists in the years before Saratoga. 

Before the open belligerency of France 
every effort was made to keep secret the 
financial assistance being covertly ren- 
dered to the Americans. The brilliant 
playwright and courtier, Caron de Beau- 
marchais, was allowed to establish a fic- 


of selling munitions to 


_lies had become apparent, 


titious business house under the name of 
Rodrigue Hortalez & Co. for the purpose 
of laying a pipe-line from the French 
treasury and arsenal to the American Col- 
onies. Assistance of this nature by a neu- 
tral Government to a belligerent was a 
plain violation of neutrality, but there was 
nothing in international law, then or now, 
to stop a private merchant from rendering 
it. So the French monarchy furnished 
Beaumarchais with the 
capital to start a business 


the Americans. Later the 
French King granted sub- 
sidies and loans to the 
United States for the pur- 
pose of buying such mu- 
nitions. The effort was 
made to cover up as much 
as possible these previous 
violations of neutrality in 
our favor. 

After victory of the al- 


Benjamin Franklin, our 
peerless diplomatist at 
the Court of Louis XVI, 
in 1782 suggested to the 
Comte de Vergennes, the 
Foreign Minister, that it 
would be well to have an 
exact statement of the fi- 
nancial aid rendered to 
the United States,  set- 
ting down what had been 
given and what had been loaned. He 
was getting to be a very old man, said 
Franklin—a frequent statement of his 
when wishing to accelerate a_ settle- 
ment of any kind—and he did not care 
to have death befall him while these 
important financial affairs, with which he 
had been personally connected, were in 
any uncertain condition. It was a result 
of these conversations between Franklin 
and Vergennes that a statement of loans 
was made, and a funding agreement was 
contracted between the two plenipoten- 
tiaries, July 16, 1782, which was later rat- 
ified by the Continental Congress. Upon 
the signature of the preliminary articles 
of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, Sept. 30, 1782, another final 
loan of of 6,000,000 livres (a livre was 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Born 1706; Ameryican diplomatic 
representative in France and Eng- 
land, 1776-85; died 1790 
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approximately a franc) was made. Terms 
for its repayment were agreed upon in a 
contract drawn up and signed on Feb. 25, 
1783, and duly ratified by Congress. In 
this latter document there occurs a com- 
plete statement of money assistance by — 
France, analyzed into loans and free gifts. 
Since this is the contract under which the 
United States was formally obligated, it is. 
necessary to quote the essential Article II: 
For better understanding 
the fixing of periods for 
the reimbursement of the 
six millions at the Royal 
Treasury, and to prevent all 
ambiguity on this head, it has 
been found proper to recapit- 
ulate here the amount of the 
preceding aids granted by the 
King to the United States, and 
to distinguish them according 
to their different classes. The 
first is composed of sums lent 
successively by his Majesty, 
amounting in the whole: to 
the sum of eighteen millions 
_ livres, reimbursed in specie at 
the Royal Treasury in twelve 
equal portions of a million, 
five hundred thousand livres 
each, besides the interest, and 
in twelve years, to commence 
from the third year after the 
date of peace, the interest, be- 
ginning to reckon at the date 
of the peace, to be discharged 
annually, shall diminish in 
proportion to the reimburse- 
ment of the capital, the last 
payment of which shall expire in the year 1798. 
The second class comprehends the loan of five 
million Dutch florins, amounting, by a*moderate 
valuation, to ten millions livres tournois, the said 
loan made in Holland in 1781, for the service of 
the United States of North America, under the 
engagement of the King to refund the capital, 
with interest at 4 per cent. per annum, at the 
general counter of the States General of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, in ten equal 
portions, reckoning from the sixth year of the 
date of the said loan, and under the like engage- 
ment on the part of the Minister of Congress, and 
in behalf of the thirteen United States, to reim- 
burse the ten millions of said loan in ready 
money at the Royal Treasury, with interest at 4 
per cent. per annum, in ten equal portions of a 
million each, and in ten periods from year to year; 
the first of which’ shall take place in the month 
of November, 1787, and the last in the same 
month, 1796. The whole conformable to the con- 
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ditions expressed in the contract of the 16th of 
July, 1782. 

In the third class are comprehended the aids 
and subsidies furnished to the Congress of the 
United States, under the title of gratuitous assis- 
tance, from the pure generosity of the King, three 

‘millions of which were granted before the treaty 
of February, 1778, and six millions in 1781; which 
aids and subsidies amount in the whole to nine 
million livres tournois. His Majesty here con- 
firms, in the case of need, the gratuitous gift to 
the Congress of the said thirteen United States. 


The next article proceeded to lay down 
the terms for the repayment of this last 
loan of 6,000,000 livres, namely, in six 
equal portions of a million each annually, 
with interest at 5 per cent., beginning in 
1797. The interest was to run from Jan. 1, 
1784, and payments on it were due an- 
nually trom the United States .starting 
_ with Jan. 1, 1785, and thereafter until re- 
funded, diminishing in proportion to the 
reimbursement to France of the capital 
borrowed. 

In addition to the gratuitous gifts above 
indicated of 9,000,000 livres, certain abate- 
‘ments of interest during wartime were al- 
lowed. All interest accumulating before 
the date of the treaty of peace on the 18,- 
000,000 livres mentioned in Paragraph 1 
of the above quoted article had been can- 
celed; and all interest on the last 1783 
loan which would have accumulated before 
Jan. 1, 1784, was canceled. This cancella- 
tion of interest amounted in addition to the 
gratuitous subsidies to another pure gift 
of the King of France. Since the interest 
rate on the first 18,000,000 was not fixed 
until the refunding contract (it then being 
placed at 5 per cent.) we cannot figure 
with precision what that canceled interest 
amounted to. Professor Latané quotes 
Franklin’s estimate of it at “near two mil- 
lions of livres.” Professor Aulard, in his 
illuminating articles in the Revue de Paris, 
wherein the history of the American debt 
is traced from sources in the French 
archives, with perfect scholarship and im- 
partiality, puts it at 1,500,000 livres. 

That is to say, France in making fund- 
ing arrangements with the United States 
for repayment of the moneys borrowed 
did what the United States did in the 
recent funding agreement negotiated 
with Belgium, remitted war-time interest 
charges—that and also several months’ 


peace-time interest accruing during 1782 
and 1783, in the case of the last 6,000,000 
loan. 

The annual interest on the 10,000,000 
livres borrowed by France for the United 
States and guaranteed by France was not 
canceled. It ran from the date of the loan, 
1781, and the United States contracted to 
pay to France, or transfer to the Nether- 


lands, the annual interest charges begin-. 


ning Nov. 1, 1782. 
Sums GivEN AND LOANED 


A tabulated statement of our gifts from 
France and our obligations to France, as 
fixed by the final funding contract of 
1783, may now be presented, as totaled by 
Professor Latané from information derived 
from the funding contracts, noting the dif- 
ference between his estimate and that of 
Professor Aulard, in respect to the total of 
canceled interest charges: 


ABSOLUTE GIFTS 


Livres. 
V7T6} Time Osrahes. sie crestor cre eaisioie teers ool OOUL000) 
I AERA Seok rani el agi cir oh Sse eye Mle er St fore 2,000,000 
DSLRs sere eek te tok caleba eters aeee nee 6,000,000 


Add to this the canceled interest, be- 
tween 1,500,000 (Aulard’s estimate) and 
“near 2,000,000” (Franklin’s est*mate), 
and we have approximately a total subsidy 
by the King of France of between 9,500,- 
000 and 10,000,000 livres. Reckoning the 
livre at 18.15 cents, 10,000,000 livres equal 
$1,850,000. 


Loans 
Livres. 
AWE eRe eric. Senn CooL aot 1,000,000 
1778, advanced in 21 instalments, 1778- 
IWS PAR TERRY Sar oC eR RARE oi oes 18,000,000 
1781, obtained: under French guaranty 
from the Netherlands............... 10,000,000 
LUGS cestoralc arotecate sc site tons lorem een 6,000,000 
35,000,000 


At the then existing rate of exchange the 
total amount loaned equals. $6,352,500. 
France gave us $1,850,000 and loaned us 
$6,352,500. 

When the contract recapitulating loans 
and gifts was signed by Franklin it rep- 
resented 3,000,000 livres as having been 
given before the open intervention of 
France. Franklin on later examining his 


\ i 


fis 
- 


Se 


funding 


own accounts could find evidence of re- 
ceipt of only 2,000,000. Where was the 
lost million? In vain Franklin importuned 
the financial agent of the French Govern- 
ment to explain the nature of this third 
million and where it had gone. Actually, 
it had been turned over to Beaumarchais 
as a starter to his fictitious commercial en- 
terprise. This was revealed, together with 
Beaumarchais’s receipt, only in 1793, after 
the French Revolution 
had opened up the. ar- 
chives of the Ancien Ré- 
gime, but Vergennes, dur- 
ing his time, hesitated to 
reveal to the world such 
a manifest violation of 
neutrality as this would 
have indicated, even 
though the American 
agreement al- 
ready had shown great ~ 
help in money by the 
King to the United States 
before Feb. 8, 1778. 
Congress later, despite 
a contract for purchase 
from Beaumarchais of 
material furnished by 
him, refused to pay him 
or his heirs, on _ the 
eround that this receipt by him of money 
from the French King was proof that Louis 
XVI’s Government had really intended all 
the time that what came from Beaumar- 
chais should be regarded as also furnished 


free through the generosity of the French’ 


monarch. There is no evidence to show 
that Beaumarchais was not entitled to sell, 
rather than to give, to Congress the sup- 


- plies he furnished, and that the money re- 


ceived by him from the King of France 
(the King of Spain had also contributed 
1,000,000 livres in 1777) was nothing 
more than what was required to set the 
business in motion and provide for the 


overhead expense and loss of cargoes and 


ships by British captures. To the shame of 
Congress, Beaumarchais was never fully 
paid. In 1835 the claim of his heirs, based 
on his contract with Congress, amounted to 
4,689,241 francs. The heirs felt forced to 
accept in full payment by Congress the 
sum of 810,000 francs. 


It is pertinent to:mention at this place 
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that the United States, during the years 
1782 to 1789, borrowed from the Dutch 
Government (in 1782 about $2,000,000) 
and from Dutch bankers a total sum of 
$3,600,000, at 4 and 5 per cent. interest, 
first annual instalments of payment of 
principal falling due in 1789 and various ~ 
regular periods thereafter. This was in 
addition to the above-explained 10,000,000 
livres borrowed in 1781 from the Nether- | 
lands through France and 
guaranteed by that latter 
power, which is properly 
classed as a loan from. 
France. 

How were the official . 
loans of the King of © 
France — that is, the 
French Nation—the 35.,- 
000,000 livres, or $6,352,- 
300, paid? 

Every one knows of the 
complete bankruptcy of 
the United States Govern- 
ment during the period 
1783 to 1789, before the 
imperfect Articles of Con- 
federation gave way to 
the Government under the 
present Constitution. Con- 
gress could call upon the 
several States for contributions of taxes 
equal to the quotas levied on them, but 
there was no way of enforcing collection. 
Only with the greatest difficulty were the 
meager running expenses of the Congress 
and the expenses of our Ministers abroad 
defrayed, and this mostly through the few 
small loans which were with difficulty. 
made from Amsterdam banking houses. 
Payment of interest on United States bonds 
ceased. The bonds themselves sank to 
abysmal levels. With the greatest exer- 
tions Robert Morris managed to meet 
some of the early interest payments due on 
the Dutch loan which France had under- 
written. Even these ceased after 1785. 
Meanwhile, the 1st of January, 1786, was 
approaching, when the first payments of 
principal as well as accrued inierest (some 
due in 1785) on the French loans would 
fall due. 

There is in the Library of Congress, 
Manuscripts Division, a rare broadside, 
which contains a complete schedule of pay- 
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ments indicating dates and amounts due, 


year by year, from 1786 to 1807, of these 


French and Dutch loans. It reminds one 
very much, of the schedule of payments 
which has been worked out in some of the 
present-day funding agreements with EKu- 
ropean Governments. _ 

On Jan. 1, 1786, there fell due payment 
of two years’ interest charges on the last 
French loan, the 6,000,000 livres loaned 
to Franklin in 1782. This amounted to 
$111,111.10. On Feb. 1 $32,800 was due 
in interest on one of the Dutch loans. On 
June 1 $100,000 was due in interest on an- 
other Dutch loan. On Nov. 5 $74,074 in- 
terest was due on the Franco-Dutch loan 
of 10,000,000 livres already described. 
These annual interest charges continued 
the next year, when also came due the 
first payment of a million and a half 
livres, or $277,777.70, on the principal of 


the French loan; and also first payment’ 


of principal of the Franco-Dutch loan. 
The schedule shows that from 1786 to 1793 
there was due annually between $800,000 
and $850,000 on the services of these 
loans. From 1793 to 1797 the charges ran 
between $1,000,000 and $1,670,000; from 
1798 to 1807, when all payments would 
have been completed, the annual charges 
ran between $168,000 and $566,188. 

It was easy enough for Congress to draw 
up a neat schedule of annual payments, 
interest and principal when they fell due; 
but it was impossible to provide moneys to 
make the payment. Between 1786 and 1790, 
so far-as I have been able to ascertain, no 
payments, either of interest or principal, 
were made on any of the foreign loans as 
due in these funding agreements, or paid 
in any way whatsoever. 


Hamitton Partiy Funps Depts 


One of the first solicitudes of Alexander 
Hamilton, who as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in President Washington’s first Ad- 
ministration re-established American credit 
almost overnight from the worst in the 
world to the best in the world, was to pro- 
vide for payments of instalments due and 
arrears accumulated on our foreign debts. 
Acts of Congress of Aug. 4 and 12, 1790, 
enabled Hamilton to make further loans 
from Dutch bankers with which to take up 
obligations long since due in Paris and 


Amsterdam. These loans, thanks to the 
new solvency of the United States, he made 
at reasonable rates of interest. In Novem- 
ber, 1790, a payment of 2,171,637 livres 
was made by the United States at the Royal 
French Treasury for sums due in the year 
1786. In December, 1790, another pay- 
ment on account; totaling 1,440,362 livres, 
was made. The payment was tendered in 
an altogether unostentatious manner, and 
was noted in none of the French newspa- 
pers or periodicals of the time, though it 
was a most valuable financial acquisition 
during the pecuniary distresses of the Revo- 
lution then raging in France. . It came as 
a complete surprise to the French Govern- 
ment. The correspondence of the French 
Foreign Office with its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the United States shows that, 
although proper means were taken to keep 
the debt alive, there was little hope of ever 
collecting it, even though the French Min- | 
isters reported from New York that there 
was a universal sentiment in the United 
States regarding the sacred title of France 
to repayment. No responsible personality 
of the time, or even an irresponsible one, 
so far as I know, ever spoke of repudiating 
that obligation. But everybody realized 
that, under the Articles of Confederation, 
nothing could be done. The French Min- 
isters so reported. It is certain, from the 
instructions of the French Foreign Office 
to representatives in the United States, that 
France preferred to see a weak and divided 
confederation in the United States rather 


than a vigorous central and national Goy- 


ernment capable of enforcing collection of 
the taxes necessary to pay the Revolution- 
ary debt. 

The Constitution of the United States 
thus was not a consummation devoutly to 
be wished by France. But the circum- 
stances of the French Revolution and the 
demands for money created by the foreign 
wars which began in 1792 as the sequel to 
that upheaval made it very fortunate for 
France that the new Government of the 
United States Constitution, and the finan- 
cial program of Hamilton under Washing- 
ton’s Presidency had created in this coun- 
try a solvent Government, paying up. its 
back debts and meeting the new ones with 
unexceptionable promptness. It must have 
been a delightful surprise to the financiers 
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of the French Revolution to have suddenly 
into their notoriously hollow 
money chest this American gold. France 
was soon eager to discount in some way 


_the money due in the future, or if possible 


even to secure it in advance payment. 


ADVANCE Payments REFUSED To REVOLU- 
TION 


Such advance payment of instalments 
before actually due was made in one in- 
stance. In. 1792 there had been advanced 
from the Treasury, against 
the advice of Hamilton, 
who was hostile in every 
pore to the French Revo- 
lution, to Ternant, the 
French Minister at Phila- 
delphia, the sum _ of 
4,000,000 livres ($760,- 
000), for relief work for 
French refugees from the 
Colony of San Domingo 
and other relief work in 
that island, where the ter- 


rection had _ practically 
wiped out the European 
population. 

The question of ad- 
vance payments came up 
vividly during the mission 


ouard Genet, the celebrat- 
ed Minister of the Pro- 
visional Government of 
the French Republic, sent to the United 
States in 1793 to secure from the Ameri- 
can ally as benevolent a neutrality as pos- 
sible during the war between France and 
Great Britain. One of Genet’s purposes, 
of course, was to purchase stores of mu- 
nitions and military supplies, as well as 
foodstuffs, in America to send to France 
for the service of the armies in the field. 
He sought in this instance no more than 
what the United States had asked from 
France seventeen years before. Another 
purpose was to recruit under French com- 
missions an army of Western frontiersmen 
to descend the Mississippi from Kentucky 
against Great Britain’s ally, Spain, and to 
take from that enemy of France the colony 


_of Louisiana and the port of New Orleans. 


The story of Genet’s intrigues and of his 
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final attempt to modify American neutral- 
ity by appealing over the heads of Wash- 
ington’s Government to the people is so 
familiar to all general readers of Ameri- 
can history that it need not be mentioned 
here, except to recall that it brought a 
speedy request by the United States for his 
recall. He was soon replaced. But the 
relation of Genet’s mission to the French 
debt has received less attention. It is a 
chapter of the history of that debt. 

Genet’s instructions ordered him to so- 
licit the advance payment 
of the remaining debt, 
which then amounted to 


$2,461,513. On Jan. 1, 
1794, there was due 
France a_ balance of . 


$2,461,513.61. (See Amer- 
ican State Papers, Fi-— 
nance, 1, 293.) After May » 
22, 1793, the date of 
Genet’s application, there 
was due France during 
1793, $575,925.73. (See 
Schedule of Payments of 
French and Dutch Loans, 
Continental Congress 
Broadsides, Library of 
Congress.) Thus there 
was due to France after 
May 22, 1793, a total of 
$3,187,513.61.  Deduct- 
ing from this the $726,- 
000 furnished for French 
relief in San Domingo 
(Jefferson, Writings, Ford ed., VI, 161). 
we have left $2,461,513.61. These fig- 
ures would probably not tally precisely 
with the French account by reason of di- 
vergent estimates of depreciation through 
early payments in assignats, and interest 
on advanced payments in 1792. This bal- 
ance was to be expended by France in the 
United States “in purchasing provisions, 
naval stores and in fulfilling other par- 
ticular services.” The debt could be paid, 
it was suggested, either in cash, in bank 
notes, the equivalent of cash, or United 
States bonds. The money thus available 
would be disbursed by French purchasing 
agents in different sections in order to 
make the proceeding advantageous to the 
whole country. In this way the French 
Executive Council hoped to help finance 


° 
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the war against England by defraying the 
expenses of Genet’s mission, which includ- 
ed the fitting out of privateers, the send- 
ing of provisions and naval stores, even 
of contraband, to France, and the financ- 
ing of such expeditions as those already 
being organized in the West against 
Louisiana. 

Providing that the Government kept 


vigilant guard against violation of its neu- 


4 


trality and that it limited the scope of 
Genet’s activity accordingly, it was not un- 
reasonable for a nation which during sev- 
eral years never even paid the interest on 
an overdue debt now to be willing to pay 
a little ahead of time. Since the original 
contract allowed advance payment, such a 
favor to France could not have been con- 
strued by Great Britain as a violation of 


“neutrality. As if to protect the non-con- 


traband part of such purchases, the treaty 
of commerce and amity of 1778 between 
France and the United States stipulated 
free ships, free goods, freedom to trade be- 


tween ports of the enemy in time of war, 


except in contraband, and excluded naval 
stores and provisions from the list of con- 
traband. Considering what vital assist- 
ance France had been to the United States 
only a few years before, as well as the 
terms of our treaties with that Power, it 
would not have been improper benevolence 
to accede to this request. 

The subject came up for decision in 
Washington’s Cabinet, as did all questions 
of policy. The Secretary of the Treasury 
had never been willing to take advantage 
of the Revolution and the change in the 
French Government to suspend payment 
of the debt. His sense of national finan- 
cial integrity would never have allowed 
him to sponsor such a move as this. Even 
if the United States, as he advised, should 
never recognize the Republican Revolu- 
tionary Government in France he consid- 
ered that it was incumbent on the Amer- 
ican Government to pay the regular in- 
stalments into the coffers of the Bourbon 
Treasury, no matter who was in temporary 
control of it. He had also refused to take 
advantage of the inflation of the French 
currency to pay off the debt in depreciated 
assignats. In 1790 and 1791 payments 
had been made in assignats, but after they 
began to depreciate, Jefferson, in agree- 
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ment with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
notified the French Minister on Sept. 1, 
1791, that it was not the intention of the 
United States to take advantage of this de- 
preciation, and that it would make com- 
pensation for losses incurred thereby by 
France. Some dispute occurred as to the 
exact figures of such losses by deprecia- 
tion, but they were eventually adjusted. 
But Hamilton’s heart was against the cause 
of the Revolution, and realizing the im- 
mense damage which this money could do 


to the enemies of France if the terms of 


our commercial treaty with that power 
held their force, he found good arguments 
against advancing one penny before instal- 
ments should be due, as easily as he had 
found arguments against continuing the 
French treaties themselves. =? 
Previous proposals had been made to 


the Government to settle France’s debt in — 


this way. Various European and Ameri- 
can bankers had been negotiating to pur- 
chase it from France, presumably at a dis- 


count, and to convert it into United States — 


bonds bearing a slightly higher rate of in- 
terest. Overtures to this end had been re- 


jected. Only a few weeks before Genet’s — 


arrival, William S. Smith, who was the 
son-in-law of Vice President Adams, and 
who had been acting as a French purchas- 
ing agent in America during the war be- 
tween France and_ the 
coalition, had submitted a proposal of the 
Provisional Executive Council of France 
for exchanging the American debt for 
American supplies.. The Cabinet unani- 
mously had decided to reject it. Hamilton 


was for now refusing Genet’s application 
by simple reference to the recent refusal — 
He stated for the — 


of Smith’s proposal. 
President: “The United States not being 
bound by the terms of their contract to 
make the anticipated payments desired, 
there is no necessity for a specification of 
the motives for not doing it. No adequate 
reasons but the true ones can be assigned 


for the non-compliance, and the assign- _ 


ment of these would not be wholly without 
inconvenience.” Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, was in favor of keeping alive the 
friendly sentiments of France by advanc- 
ing the instalments still to fall due during 


the remainder of the year 1793. At any . 


rate, he favored at least softening a re- 


Austro-Prussian — 


Government would have 


fusal with some sort of friendly explana- 
tion. Washington decided on a refusal, 
accompanied by an explanation, to wit: 


_ that no cash payment in anticipation was 


within the resources of the Treasury, that 


to pay with bonds would be to throw sud- 


denly into the market such a mass of se- 
curities as to depreciate the credit of the 
Government as well as to cause France to 
lose in proportion to the 
dropping of those bonds 
below par. 

Refusal to anticipate 
payment of the remainder 
of the debt in this way 
was a great blow to 
Genet’s plans, for his 


been quite willing to suf- 
fer the loss occasioned by 
having to sell these bonds 
below par. But no techni- 
cal exception could be 
taken to the American 
position by France. The 
United States was well 
within its rights in choos- 
ing this option to adhere 
to the original schedule, 
even as it would have 
been equally within its 
rights in advancing pay- 
ments if it had seen fit. 
In view of the fact that much of this 
money undoubtedly would have been spent 
by Genet in the carrying out of his 
unneutral projects against Louisiana, and 
that thus it would have involved the United 
States Government in the expense and in- 


convenience of preventing them, there is 


much to be said for the wisdom of Hamil- 
ton’s opinion against anticipating pay- 
ments. As it was, Genet appropriated the 
remainder of the advances which had been 
made for San Domingo relief work and 
used it for his current expenses, thus forc- 
ing the United States Treasury to meet the 
drafts drawn by the San Domingo Colonial 
Government or see its citizens lose their 
payments. 

Despite the fact that payment in antici- 
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pation of the balance of the debt to France 
was refused in 1793, our account to that 
nation and our debts to Dutch creditors 
were eventually wiped out by what 
amounted to the same method in 1795, un- 
der authority of an act of Congress. The 
Treasury in that year and in 1796 made 
arrangement with one James Swan, an in- 
teresting American citizen who acted as 
the purchasing agent of 
the French Government 
in the United States, 
whereby the debt to 
France was_ converted 
into United States domes- 


cent. interest (none of the 
French loans had borne 
more than 5 per cent. in- 
terest), which had been 
created for that purpose 
by an act of Congress in 
that year. The French 
debt was thus merged 
into the domestic debt, 
and the bonds finally re- 
tired in 1815. Our other 
foreign debts, in the 
Netherlands, were 
refunded in 1795 into do- 
mestic bonds. 

It is fitting to end this 
narrative with the com- 
ment of the eminent French 
Professor Aulard, formerly of the Sor- 
bonne, now editor of the Paris Quoti- 
dien: 


The history of the establishment and of the 
payment of the American debt to France is very 
honorable to both nations. It is well to set it 
forth at a time when an analogous and reverse 
situation has come to pass, when now it is 
America who, after having shed her blood for the 
safety of France, as once Frenchmen spilt theirs 
for the independence of the United States, is our 
creditor. The negotiators whose task it will be 
to settle this debt, French negotiators and Amer- 
ican negotiators, will do well to be inspired by 
this historic precedent. They will find in it a 
fine lesson of loyalty and justice, of generosity 
and exactitude, and a still better lesson, the lesson 
of friendship. 
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How French Envoys Sought Payment of America 
By HENRI L. BOURDIN 


A member of the Department of Romance Languages, Yale University 


HE statement of indebtedness and the 
a: terms of the two contracts signed by 
Benjamin Franklin for the United 
States on July 16, 1782, and on Feb. 25, 
1783, have been analyzed in the preceding 
article. The following record traces mainly 
the diplomatic steps and negotiations that 
occurred on this side of the ocean. 

On May 16, 1784, M. de la Luzerne, the 
French Minister Plenipotentiary, submit- 
ted for the consideration of Congress a 
note in which he discreetly alluded to the 
interest on the loan of 18,000,000 frances, 
due since Sept. 3, 1783. Congress having 
turned the note over to the Office of the 


Treasury, the latter answered by a report, — 


dated July 30, 1785, in which it avowed 
its inability to meet the payment: 

Whatever wish tle Office has of seeing the 
public revenue established on a sound basis so 
as to place the United States in a position to pay 
the interest on the national debt regularly—a 
payment so justly due and so long deferred—it 
can only answer for the faithful administration 
of the moneys which it receives annually. 


M. de Marbois, then French Chargé 
d’Affaires, in communicating this report 
to his Minister, M. de Vergennes, expressed 
his surprise at certain interpretations of 
the contract; “but,” he added, “since the 
United States have not been hitherto able to 
pay the interest, I thought it useless to 
raise any discussion about it.” 

This note was to be the last which Mar- 
bois was to address to Vergennes. On 
Aug. 25 he was succeeded by Otto, a for- 
mer secretary of La Luzerne, a young and 
well-advised diplomat, who professed a 
deep sympathy for the Americans. The 
day after his arrival Otto addressed a very 
circumstantial report to de Vergennes, 
which he ended thus: 

I can only, my Lord, repeat what M. de Mar- 
bois has often remarked in this connection—that 
it is to our interest to bring the attention of the 
Americans continually on these two points (na- 
tional debt, reimbursement of private individuals)’ 
and to press them as much as we are able, in 
order not to let them think that we have re- 
nounced all hope; but we must hardly expect 
much regularity in the payments. 
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A few days later, having had a long 
conversation with the Secretary of State, 


John Jay, Otto reported in his dispatch of © 


Aug. 30, 1785, the very words of that Min- 
ister. They might be quoted as a standard 
of diplomatic reserve: 5 : 

“We feei indeed all the obligations which we 
owe to France, and that our honor is interested 
in satisfying not only his Majesty, but those in- 


dividual Frenchmen who have suffered through — 


the depreciation of our paper. These important 
matters are now under the consideration of Con- 
gress. We are furthermore interested in con- 
tinuing our friendship with a nation which is our 
natural ally. France cannot possibly wish to 


uproot a tree which she has watered with so much | 


care; we would not wish you to think that the 
United States are becoming ungrateful to a coun- 
try which has rendered them a great service and 
which can always give them support against their 
enemies. It is the interest of both powers to bind 
closer and closer the ties which unite them. 


“Although I am far from counting on 
an immediate satisfaction,” Otto concluded, 
“T think that we should not despair at all 
of obtaining, in a more favorable time, a 
large part of the sums due to his Majesty.” 

A week later, however, he was very 
much concerned over certain rumors which 
tended to disavow the obligations of the 
United States to France: 

The delegation of Massachusetts—or, rather, 


several prominent people in that State and in the — 


three neighboring States—haye received most 
false representations of us from M. John Adams. 
He has set himself in his dispatches to Congress 


to balancing the services that we have given the _ 


U. S. with an exaggerated exposition of the ad- 
vantages that the Revolution procures for us. 
He gives an account by the rule of profits and 
losses, and he concludes from it that it is we who 
gain the most. Undoubtedly these constant ef- 
forts to disparage us must produce their effect 
on an assembly which forms its opinion of foreign 


powers mainly on the reports sent by its Ministers 


in Europe. 


And Otto advises de Vergennes to insist 
to Jefferson, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
in France, that he -present the matter in 
its true light to the members of Con- 
gress. As to the change of opinion in the 
official world which he is forced to admit, 
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he explained it in a manner at once orig- 


inal and kindly: 


The apparent coldness of those in power is per- 
haps only the result of the embarrassments in 
which the finances of the U. S. are at present. 
Their pride grows in proportion with their pov- 


erty, and this sentiment, which takes its source 


in the heart of man, works perhaps as powerfully 


a in a nation as in individuals. They feel reluctant 


to grant to the superiority of our position that 
which they would not refuse if they could nego- 
tiate with us on the footing of perfect equality. 
I sincerely believe that when the American 
finances become more stable, their minds will 
become more reasonable and that they will render 
the generosity of his Majesty and the sincerity 
of his Minister all the justice which is their due. 


He affirmed his intention of emulating 
the moderation of his predecessor in his 
choice of terms and in his confidence in 
the justice of Congress. In order to fulfill 
his instructions, however, he addressed to 
the Secretary of State on Nov. 30, 1785, a 
detailed note which he requested him to 
bring before Congress. In his acknowl- 
edgment John Jay stated that “ithe impor- 
tance of the different matters it contained 
and the delicate way in which they were 
treated would not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of Congress.” 

In spite of such assurances, Otto began 
to doubt the sincerity of the Secretary of 
State. On Jan. 10, 1786, he wrote to Ver- 
gennes: 

I have already had the honor of informing you 
by letter that neither M. de Marbois nor I have 
received any answer to the different notes that 
we have sent for about a year. The Minister tells 
me that Congress is too occupied to take them 


into consideration, but I know that that assembly . 


has had for a long time nothing very important 
to decide, and that the delays are due only to the 
ill-will of Mr. Jay. 


So in April of the same year, profiting 
by the fact that nine States had representa- 
tives present in Congress, which permitted 
the passing of a fiscal measure, he ad- 
dressed himself directly to a group of 
Deputies: “They have felt,” he wrote, 
“how discourteous the long silence of that 
assembly has been to his Majesty and they 
have promised to formulate immediately 
suitable resolutions in order to propose 
them to Congress.” 

Yet a few months later Otto recognizes 
himself the absolute impossibility. for the 
United States to meet its engagements: 


The finances of the United States, my Lord, 
are still in the same ruinous condition; several 
States have not even acceded to the requisitions 
of last September. At this critical time it would 
be not only useless, but hardly politic, to solicit 
repayment of the sums due his Majesty and our 
merchants. J-am awaiting a more favorable mo- 
ment to replace these claims before Congress. 
The intentions of that assembly are as just as can 
be, but the ireasury is so entirely depleted that it 
is impossible for the United States to fulfill any | 


of its engagements. (Otto to Vergennes, July 1, 
1786.) 


This report was so true that the Treasury 
that same year (1786) ceased paying the 
interest on the Holland loan, which the 
King of France had to pay in its stead. . 


Frenco Worriep Over U. S. ARREARS 


In the month of October of the follow- 
ing year the French Minister of Finances, 
justly concerned by this situation, had the 
following note sent to M. de Montmorin, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs: 


Versailles, Oct. 6, 1787. 

You are familiar, Sir, with the advances 
that the Royal Treasury has made to the, 
United States of North America. I have seen 
with concern, according to the account which 
has just been given me, that the terms of the 
contract have not been fulfilled, and that the 
United States are» very much in arrears in 
their engagements. 


They will owe us on the first of next January: 

I— 800,000 frances interest for the 

year 1786 and 1787 on the loan 

of 10,000,000 made in Holland 

in 1781 on their behalf...... 800,000 
2—1,000,000 for the first instalment 

of the repayment of said loan, 

which will fall due in Decem- 

DORRIT MRM Oot Oana os 1,000,000 

N. B. The King is obliged to pay these 
1,800,000 francs to Holland, and he has re- 
ceived nothing in its place. 

The U. S. owe further at the coming of the 
first of this month (October, 1787) : 
1—3,600,000 for four years’ interest 

at 5 per cent. on a loan of 18,- 

OOOOOO SS csi esas eee 3,600,000 
2—1,500,000 for the first instalment 

on the repayment of the loan. 1,590,000 
3—Interest at 5 per cent. since the 

first of January, 1784, on an- 

other loan of 6,000,000...... 1,125,000 


otal Sy va cectcra aaioters ccstetss rel eee 8,025,000 


M. Lambert, the State Counsellor, who 
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had signed the letter, begged M. de Mont- 
morin to press the reimbursement of these 
moneys, and particularly the sum of 1,- 
800,000 francs which the Royal Treasury 
had to pay to Holland at the end of the 


. year. 


M. de Montmorin answered the Finance 
Minister by a brief note in which he stated 
that he had given the necessary instruc- 
tions to M. de Moustier before his depar- 
ture for the United States. This is the 
first letter he was to receive from.de 


Moustier. 
New York, Feb. 14, 1788. 


We must not expect any practical arrangement 
relative to the repayment of the American debt 
under the present political régime. I shall never- 
theless present our claims to Congress in order 
to assert the King’s debt and Holland’s debt, and 
insist on the necessity on the part of the United 
States to take measures to satisfy its obligations. 
Alhough there is at present less hope than ever 
of success in such demands, I shall try neverthe- 
less to obtain all that circumstances can authorize. 
Yet I believe that you will not disapprove, my 
Lord, that I am not showing an eagerness too 
marked which, moreover, would not prove more 
efficacious, so as not to give these people an 
occasion of thinking that the King’s Minister has 
for his principal object the repayment of a debt 
which is at the present moment more onerous to 
them than it will be in a little time if the Goy- 
ernment becomes stronger. 


In another dispatch dated July 5, 1788, 
we find this rather interesting detail, which 
shows us how history repeats itself: 

A letter has reached me from a member of the 
Massachusetts Assembly which encloses the sub- 
stance ‘of the dominant opinions in regard to 
France and England. It is possible that it: ex- 
presses only the particular method of thought of 
this delegate, but I see in it too much of a spirit 
of system not to regard it-as a result of what has 
been deliberated upon and adopted by a large 
part of Congress, more especially by the leading 
personalities of the Northern States. 

The delegate contradicts at first the false rumor 
which has spread of the design of Congress to 
annul the debt of our Union, but he does not see 
the possibility of paying for a long time either 
the interest or the capital of the French debt. 


It is during this year 1788 that the for- 
mation of a society of European capitalists 
who proposed to assume the repayment 
of the French debt was rumored: “What- 
ever be the principles on which this plan 
has been established,” Otto wrote to Mont- 
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morin, “I have reason to believe that it 


would displease the most influential Amer- 


icans and that it would be equally con- 
trary to our interests and to those of Con- 
gress.” 

Naturally, this state of affairs was not 
quite satisfactory to the French Minister 
of Finances, whose treasury was in a pitia- 
ble condition. On Oct. 12, 1788, Necker 
wrote personally to Montmorin and re- 
called to him the answer he had sent to 
Counsellor Lambert, adding: 

As almost a year has passed since that time, I 
think that M. de Moustier must have rendered an 


account to you concerning the effect of his cares — 


and the arrangements that the United States oug.t 
to have made to free themselves from indebted- 
ness to his Majesty. Their debt grows annually 
because of the successive payments due on their 
obligations, and it would be of great import to 
us to be able to assure their addition to the 
Royal Treasury. 


The answer of Montmorin was eloquent: 
ly brief. It read as follows: 5 eae 


I have received, my Lord, the letter which you — 


have done me the honor to write me concerning 


the credit which the King has in the Congress of © 


the United States of America. _ 
That matter was included in the instructions 


of M. le Comte de Moustier; but you will see by 


one of his dispatches, a copy of which I herewith 
enclose, that the repayment is very far from set- 


tlement. In any case, my Lord, I shall instruct M. ~ 


de Moustier to renew his requests if he thinks it 
possible to do so without inconvenience. 


In the meantime the American Constitu- 
tion had been proclaimed and Washing- 
ton had called into office Jefferson and 
Hamilton. Nevertheless, the new Govern- 


ment hesitated to take the necessary fiscal, — 


measures for the payment of the interest 
and of the arrears of the debt. De Mous- 
tier wrote on Sept. 8, 1789: 


It is not surprising that while the fabric is 
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still shaky, Congress has not dared overload it - i. 


with a new burden, but the result of it is that 
the public revenue will hardly suffice for the 
current expenses of the Administration, and that 
the creditors of the United States cannot yet hope 
for the reimbursement of the sums which are due 
them. You will observe, my Lord, that the arrear- 
age alone amounts to more than 28,000,000 for 
this year, and that it would be useless to press for 
repayment. ; 

A few days later the French Minister 
Plenipotentiary, having paid a visit to 


Hamilton to congratulate him on his ap- ~ 


ton be realized. 


-pointment to the- Secretaryship of Fi- 


nances, the young American Minister con- 
fided to him his intention of effecting a 


loan in Holland in. order to repay the 
_ French Royal Treasury the arrears due and 
_ the future interests. 


“It is to be desired,” 
adds de Moustier in his report to his Min- 
ister, “that the great hopes of Mr. Hamil- 
Whatever dispatch he 
bring to this matter, it cannot be com- 
pleted in less than a year.” Did Hamilton 


realize himself the difficulties he was to 


encounter? The fact is that on the eve 


of the departure of de Moustier, who had 


been recalled by his court, he called on 
him and urged him, in the name of the 
King of France, to grant a moratorium of 
five or six years for the repayment of the 
principal of the debt. The full text of the 
note and memorandum which Hamilton 
sent to de Moustier the next day was as 
follows: 
New York, Oct. 14, 1789. 

Mr. Hamilton presents his compliments to the 

Count de Moustier and has the honor to enclose 


agreeably to his intimation a memorandum of the 


idea suggested in conversation yesterday. Mr. 
Hamilton begs leave to remark that if the Count 
should feel himself at liberty and see it expedient 
to make, previous to his departure, an offer of 
the suspension intimated, it would add to the 
value of the favor, and the knowledge of it would 
facilitate the arrangements of Congress when the 
subject may be entered upon at the next session, 
and which will, of course, be sooner than any com- 
munication from Europe can be had. 


New York, Oct. 14, 1789. 


The first session of Congress, besides some laws 
of immediate urgency respecting navigation and 
commercial imposts, was wholly occupied in or- 
ganizing the Government. Time was _ requisite 
afterward for the consideration of the Legislature 


- with regard to the public debt. And accordingly 


Congress, after giving directions for that purpose 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, concluded upon 
a short adjournment. It is expected that a pro- 
vision for the public debt will be a primary object 
of discussion at the ensuing session. And it is 
presumable that the part of it which is due to 
France will engage particular attention. It would 
be a valuable accommodation to the United States 
if his Most Christian Majesty should see fit, as a 
new instance of his good will, to suspend the 
payment of the instalments of the principal now 


- due and become due, for the term of five or six 


years; on the idea that effectual arrangements 
should be made to pay, speedily, the arrears of 
interest which have already accrued, and, punc- 
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tually, the future interest as it shall arise. There 
being no person authorized to speak this language, | 
this is, of course, intended as a mere private inti- 
mation. Indeed, it will be on every account de- 
sirable that the measure should proceed from his _ 
Most Christian Majesty as an unsolicited effusion 
of his friendship to the United States. 

It was impossible for de Moustier to un- 
dertake such engagements on his own re- 
sponsibility. He so remarked with much 
courtesy in the reply that he addressed to 
Hamilton’s memorandum. 

At the second session of Congress the 
Secretary of the Treasury developed his 
plan, and on March 1, 1790, that assem- 
bly voted almost unanimously the repay- 
ment of the foreign debt in accordance 
with the terms stipulated in the contracts, 
through new loans at lower interest. A 
single voice rose against that measure, that 
of a Deputy from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Gerry, who declared that the credits of 
American citizens had a character infinite- 
ly more sacred than those of the King of 
France, because they represented services 
rendered, while indebtedness to France was 
rather the price of the efforts which the 
Americans had made to second the views 
of that country in severing from England 
colonies, the early growth of which 
aroused her jealousy. “It is astonishing,” 
he continues, “that they have converted 
into a loan what in all justice should have 
been considered as a simple subsidy that 
a powerful King could not help but give 
to a feeble republic who wars in his in- 
terests.” 

The secret hope of Hamilton was to ob- 
tain from Holland a loan of $12,000,000, 
with interest at 3 per cent. He was soon 
to learn that the financial status of the 
United States did not permit the procuring 
of such-advantages, for in November of 


the same year he had Congress pass a 


measure authorizing him to make a loan 
of $12,000,000 from Holland at 5 per cent. 
But the political situation of Europe, al- 
ready quite delicate, frustrated this last 
hope. “We have been able to obtain this 
time only $3,000,000 (15,750,000 francs), 
which we need here and which we obtained 
at a fair rate,” declared Mr. Foxe to Otto. 
“But during the coming year we hope to 
complete a general refunding of our for- 
eigen debt and to give, for a country as 
new as ours, a unique example of punc- 
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tuality and good faith in our engagements 
by paying all our creditors, and above all 
France, which, at this moment, appears to 
need all her funds and which, having as- 
sisted us with so much generosity during 
our distress, has a right to expect this re- 
turn of good offices.” 

Those $3,000,000, along with $5,000,000 
excess receipts on taxes, were used by 
Hamilton to restore interior credit, and on 
Dec. 25 of the same year Otto noted in one 
of his dispatches to his Minister “the sud- 
den rise of the paper money of Congress, 
which, by the magic power of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, is today nearly at par.” 

While the American loan was being ne- 
gotiated, another group of Holland bank- 
ers—Jeanneret, Schweitzer & Co.—had 
come to propose to the French Minister of 
Finance the entire payment of the Amer- 
ican debt to France in exchange for grant- 
ing the United States a loan of 40,000,000 
francs at 6:per cent. Considering the em- 
barrassment under which the French Min- 
ister of Finance was struggling, such an 
offer was most tempting and he must have 

wished to see it accepted. Conversations 
were opened with Gouverneur Morris, then 
the American Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Paris. The latter, not too anxious to com- 
mit himself in this affair, advised Mont- 
morin to submit the proposals of the bank- 
ers directly to the Government of Wash- 
ington. On Jan. 24, 1791, Montmorin sent 
to Otto a complete exposition of the Hol- 
land proposals with a letter in which he 
stated: 

You will kindly inform Mr. Jefferson of the pro- 
posals of Messers Jeanneret and Schweitzer. We 
must desire, naturally, considering the annoying 
condition of our finances, that it may meet with 
the approval of General Washington and that he 
may decide to agree to it. But you will observe 


that we are subordinating our convenience to that 
of the United States. 


Jefferson declined to accept the pro- 
posal submitted to his Government and 
he so informed the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires in a letter dated May 7, 1791. He 


assured the French representative of his 


earnest desire to repay speedily both the 
capital and interest of the French debt and 
apprised him that Mr. Short, the United 


\ ; ae dl 


States agent in Holland, had instructions 


to negotiate a loan to this effect with the 
firm of Dutch bankers which had granted 
the first loan. The unsettled condition of 
affairs in Europe was to delay this opera- 
tion for several years. 
Meanwhile, the uprising of the negroes 


in Santo Domingo in August, 1791, had. 


created new and crying needs for the 
French Administration. The French colo- 
nists were, at that particular time, clamor- 
ing for ammunition and foodstuffs. Wash- 
ington consented to have the French Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary de Ternant draw upon 
the United States Treasury for the purpose 
of purchasing the most needed supplies. 
Ternant did this and drew also other 
amounts for his own salary, which he was 
no longer able to obtain from France ow- 
ing to the condition of affairs in Paris. 
So, when Genet was sent by the new Re- 
publican Government of France to replace 
the representative of the Ancien Régime in 
December, 1792, the United States had al- 


ready paid, in the manner indicated, a — 


large portion of its indebtedness, As a mat- 


ter of fact, there remained due a sum total. 


of 23,549,115 francs 17 sous 3 derniers, 


out of the original 34,000,000 francs. __ 
About half of the balance was drawn by. 


the new French envoy to purchase supplies 


for France or Santo Domingo, and the - 


remaining moneys, amounting to 12,000,- 
000 francs, were paid in final settlement 


three years later to the Comité du Salut — 
Public, with the exception of the gratui- — 
tous gift, which, of course, did not call for — 


repayment. 
Though the final settlement of the 


French debt was effected six years before — 


the time limit fixed by the agreement be- 
tween the two Governments, it is obvious 
that the United States benefited by the 
magnanimous attitude of France, who pa- 
tiently awaited the end of the American 
Government’s financial embarrassment 
while she was herself distracted by a se- 
ries of economic crises. On the other hand, 
it will be noted that a very large portion 
of the moneys due actually remained in 
the United States as payment for the sup- 


plies purchased by the French representa- 
tives. : 


pty Ponce f 
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the Dead Pend in Philanthropy 


By JAMES C. YOUNG 


HEN the successful American ac- 

quires a few millions he looks 

-about for some one to take them 

It is our national tempera- 


in possession. Only a few of the monu- 
mental fortunes pass to new owners un- 
diminished. Large bequests to orphans, 
art, science or education have become so 
generally the rule that an exception stirs 
Within fifteen years capitalized 
public welfare has increased from a hand- 
ful of nondescript millions to a sum easily 


exceeding $2,000,000,000 and perhaps ris- 
ing to $2,500,000,000. 


In an effort to 
understand all the possibilities bound up 
in that great sum, let it be said that our 
vested benefactions of today equal the 
whole wealth of the country a bundted 
years ago. 

More than two-thirds of the total amount 
of the principal endowments of the last 
fifteen years, shown in the following list, 


has been made available in ten years, this 
_ tendency being one that is increasing rather 
- than diminishing, as indicated by the recent 


gifts of Eastman, Duke and Munsey: 


John D. Rockefeller.:.............. $575,000,000 
Andrew Carnegie...............-.; 350,000,000 
Cleveland Foundation (miscellaneous) 150,000,000 
HLeniyns CME TICK sisi ertrw sie ea ant 85,000,000 
James B. Duke....... Sa ee oe 80,000,000 
Milton Ss PLOrseVirc.cteensc0 4 ose ale Ne bee 60,000,000 
George. Wastmanon. cts cn eee se 58,000,000 
WWirste Russell Saree) Selromas ee ae 40,000,000 
Frank A> Mumsey...s...08.:-0.0--- 40,000,000 
entyare Nip pSar okays ioe oe ae 31,500,000 
Benjanan= Altman. tsa hee core 30,000,000 
John Stewart Kennedy.........-.-.; 30,000,000 
VOM av Sterlinee: eevee wee ates « 20,000,000 
Edmund Ce Converse... .2s..6-.. 2% 20,000,000 
Sfcsc Re Dies ea mmal ar eaten at mel en . 16,500,000 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness.......... 16,000,000 
Augustus D. Juilliard............... 15,000,000 
SHenry.—. Huntington. 4... 3. 02.. -n-: 15,000,000 
nGeorse-l.- Baker. 2 -icce- seen. 12,000,000 
ee BU oreatise ica: sar hie athe reser te it 10,000,000 
- Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson... 10,000,000 
$1,664,000,000 
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000 and above. 


This list includes only gifts of $10,000,- — 
Smaller sums would raise — 
the total to more than $2,000,000,000. — 
Broadly speaking, it has been divided in — 
this way: education, $800,000,000; phil- — 
anthropic and religious institutions, $500,- 
000,000; scientific research, $300,000,000; 
art, books and music, $200,000,000; spe- 
cial or undefined purposes, $200,000,000. 

What influence is this colossal pyramid. 
of wealth to have on the generation just — 
ahead and those to follow afterward? If | 
we begin with $2,000,000,000 in 1926, how 
great will this pyramid become in twenty- 
five, fifty or a hundred years? 
is a growing total of uncounted billions 
in prospect, but it is possible—decidedly 
probable—that many of the purposes to 
which those billions are devoted will dis- 
appear and leave the money useless. The 
intentions of dead men, expressed in the 
terms of wills and millions, are not easly 
changed. 

Surprising as this prospect may appear 
at first glance, it merely represents the 
experience of the past upon a new and vast — 
scale. The endowed trust intended to con- 
fer benefit through long periods of time is 
not a modern creation. England and con- 
tinental countries have had such devices 
for centuries. There are traces of them 
so long ago as the days of Rome. In- 
England alone it is said that 20,000 funds 
have ceased to operate because changing 
conditions nullified the good intentions of © 
their donors. 

But we need not depart from our own 
national experience to find illustration of 
how ineffectual the dead hand may prove 
in public giving. Even the wisest of 
Americans was unable to look beyond the 
veil when he sat down to write his will. 
If ever a man lived who might have been 
expected to distribute his surplus wisely, - 
that man was Benjamin Franklin.  Al- 
though we cannot challenge his wisdom of 
purpose in drawing a somewhat famous — 
will, it is enlightening, if not startling, to 
learn that several thousands of pounds 


Not. only .~ 
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which he set aside for the benefit of 
posterity are now inactive. Even the needs 
that Franklin sought to meet no longer 
exist. Any one acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of poor Richard must know how 
the idleness of this money would have af- 
fected its owner if he could look upon the 
results of his mandates. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from his will which continues in ef- 
fect: 

I have considered, that, among artisans, good 
apprentices are most likely to make good citizens. 
* % %& To this end, I devote 2,000 pounds. ster- 
ling; 1,000 to the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston, and the other 1,000 to the inhabitants 
of the City of Philadelphia, in trust. * * * 

The said sum shall be managed under the 
direction of the Selectmen, united with the min- 
isters of the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches, who are to let out 
the sum * * * at 5 per cent. * to such 
young married artificers, under the age of 
twenty-five years, as have served an apprentice- 
ship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled 
the duties required in their indentures, so as to 
obtain a good moral character from at least 
two respectable citizens who are willing to be- 
come their sureties. * * * These loans are 
* * * not to exceed sixty pounds to any per- 
Sonegcs 

If this plan is executed without interruption 
for one hundred years, the sum will then be 
135,000 pounds; of which I would have the 
managers of the donation to the town of Boston 
then lay out, 100,000 pounds in public works, 
which may be judged of most general utility to 
the inhabitants, such as fortifications, bridges, 
aqueducts, ‘public buildings, baths, pavements, or 
whatever may make living in the town more 
convenient for its people, and render it more 
agreeable to strangers resorting thither for 
health or a temporary residence. The remaining 
31,000 pounds I would have continued to be let 
out on interest, for another hundred years. * * * 
At the end of this second term, if no unfortu- 
nate accident has prevented the operation, the 
sum will be 4,061,000 pounds sterling, of which 
I leave 1,061,000 pounds to the disposition of 
the inhabitants of the town of Boston, and 3,000,- 

000 to the disposition of the Government of the 
States 8 

All these directions * * * I would have ob- 
served respecting that gift to the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia. * * * And, having considered the 
covering of a ground plot with buildings and 
pavements, which carry off most of the rain and 
prevent its soaking into the earth and renewing 
and purifying the springs, whence the water of 
the wells must gradually grow worse, and in time 
be unfit for use * * * IT recommend that at the 


end of the first hundred years, if not done be- 
fore, the * * * city employ a part of the 100,- 
000 pounds sterling in bringing, by pipes, the 
water of Wissihicken Creek into town, so as to 
supply the inhabitants. 


We need little imagination to call up the 
benign Franklin, sitting in his easy chair 
with lids half closed, peering far, far into 
the shrouded. future, when his foresight 
would assure pure water for the coming 


citizens of Philadelphia. But the outcome — 


has proved far different from the plan. In 
Franklin’s time a loan at 5 per cent., as set 
down in the will, was uncommon. Small 
borrowers paid usurer’s interest. In time 
the 5 per cent. rate actually became higher 
than the interest charged by other institu- 
tions for similar purposes. So the Franklin 
rate was reduced by court decree to 4 per 
cent. and other changes permitted that 
again made the fund active. 

No borrowers have appeared in thirty 
years. The real cause lay not in the interest 
rate, but the fact that indentured appren- 
tices long since.dropped out of the eco- 
nomic scheme. How astonished Franklin 
would have been if some one had whispered 
in his ear on the day that he wrote his will 
suggesting there might not be an appren- 
tice a hundred years hence to enjoy his 
bounty. But no voice revealed the future 
to the good Franklin, so he wrote his will 
as many a man has done before and since, 
in the light of his own knowledge, and left 
the rest to destiny. In Franklin’s case des- 
tiny has not served him badly, even if the 
full measure of his hopes never can be 
realized. In 1890, at the end of the first 
hundred-year period, the Philadelphia fund 
amounted to about $90,000 instead of the 
$650,000 that Franklin anticipated, com- 
puted on a basis of continuous loans vir- 
tually involving the whole capital. But 
indentured apprentices disappeared and his 
money remained dormant. 


PHILADELPHIA’s “PuBLIC WORK” 


Endeavoring to carry out the donor’s in- 
tentions, the Philadelphia authorities divid- 
ed his $90,000 in the proportion of 100 to 


31, and this money went into the construc- 


tion of the Franklin Institute, construed to- 


be a “public work.” The remaining $20,000 


has increased until it represents about — 


$70,000, after a third of the second century. 


This is a faster rate of growth than in the 
first century and it may be believed that 
the next distribution easily will involve a 
quarter million dollars. Finally, it may be 
. noted, the city could not pump “into town” 
the waters of Wissihicken Creek, as that 
streamlet long since practically dried up. 

Where Franklin failed in an undertak- 
ing so well ordered for the benefit of man- 
kind, it would seem that other men might 
pause before attempting to shape the fu- 
ture. But the annual volume of our bene- 
factions is mounting so rapidly that it 
promises to become an economic and edu- 
cational factor of the first consequence. 
While some of the large funds fail to spend 
their income and the capital is growing 
steadily, many of the nation’s donors con- 
tinue to surround their benefactions with 
hard and fast restrictions, which are often 
more numerous. The day seems not far 
distant when some of the new purposes for 
which they are intended also may be a 
memory only in our social history. 

One of the principal gifts announced 
in the last year or two was that of Milton 
S. Hershey, who made his fortune out of 
chocolate. Mr. Hershey has set aside al- 
most the whole revenue of a profitable bus- 


iness as a permanent endowment for or- » 


phan boys. That endowment in its original 
form was estimated at $60,000,000. Under 
the terms of the gift the larger part of earn- 
ings from the Hershey business will be 
added to the original fund. Last year these 
earnings exceeded $4,000,000. In ten years 
the total of the Hershey capital is likely to 
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be $100,000,000. Those ten years will have 

a broad influence upon orphan boys. The 
Hershey endowment provides for a home 
and school in Hershey, Pa., where the 
white, healthy orphan boys of the county 
may be admitted for care and instruction. 
The boys of Pennsylvania are next eligible, 
then the boys of the whole country. Other 
homes may be erected. But the fundamen- 


‘tal provisions will apply, although in ten 


years we may have so few waifs within the 
Hershey restrictions that the philanthro- 
pist’s purpose will become impossible of 
fulfillment. . 

Sociologists agree that private homes 
are superior to the best institutions for the — 
rearing of children. and insist upon 
mothers’ pensions or orphans’ allowances 
in place of funds to conduct institutions. 
Orphan homes everywhere are closing for 
lack of orphans. The melancholy institu- 
tions of other days may soon vanish en- 
tirely from our social horizon. ¥In that 
event, what is to be done with the Hershey — 
money? The donor’s provisions cannot be 
mistaken, nor easily altered. Courts show 
extreme reluctance to change the provi- 
sions of wills. It is a principle of law 
that every man may dispose of his prop- 
erty to his own fancy, once he has shown 
due regard for immediate dependents. A 
leading jurist has said that more litigation 
develops annually from the interpretation 
of wills than any other single cause. And 
one of the most troublesome issues: of this 
litigation depends upon the interpretation 
of what constitutes a valid bequest. 
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Numerous examples come easily to hand 
of court decisions ruling against the altera- 
tion of endowments. Harvard University 
made application for permission to use 
funds left under the McKay bequest for co- 
operative work with the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Applied Science, but the State 
Supreme Court declined to grant this per- 
mission, ruling that the bequest “must be 
administered according to the intention of 

the founder, even though it be at variance 
~ with our views of policy or expediency.” 
Considering the Hershey endowment from 
the viewpoint of the Massachusetts court, 
_ there is a wide field for speculation as to 
how great-the Hershey fund really will 
become. 

Should any further evidence be needed 
that orphans are hard to find, it may be 
had in the experience of the John Edgar 
Thompson School, endowed some forty 
years ago by a President of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. He looked with pity upon 
the daughters of railroad workers killed in 
service and determined to found a home 
where they should have a fair chance in 
life. The Thompson restrictions closely 
resembled those laid down by Franklin 
and Hershey. But the science of railroad 
management improved. Accidents were 
reduced. Hence there were fewer and 
fewer girl orphans eligible for admission. 
The terms of the Thompson will could not 
be changed. The home became so bereft 
of orphans that it advertised extensively 
for charges. But the national publicity 
brought only twelve orphans. 


Sattors’ Snuc HARBor 


Even a single word may determine the 
administration of a great endowment. 
Surely no institution in the world ever had 
a history written in more vivid terms than 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, of New York. It 
stands forth as a celebrated example of 
how a small fund may increase in time. 
And its whole service was threatened by 
the interpretation of a single word. But 
in order to understand this matter it is nec- 
essary to go back a little way. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a certain Captain Thomas Randall 
went to live in New York and won a place 
in its merchant community. This Captain 
Randall had not always lived the quiet life 


that he now took up. In fact, there were 
colorful stories about the Captain and the 
sources of his wealth. The most enter- 


taining of these maintained that he had 


been well known in New Orleans before 
turning merchant. The story tellers said 


that he used to bring many a cargo into . 


port out of missing ships. But the Cap- 
tain succeeded in keeping clear of the 
halter and settled down in his prime years 
for a peaceful life of commerce. 
death took the Captain, and he left his son 
a considerable fortune. In due course 
death also threatened the son, who sent for 
Alexander Hamilton, another man famous 
for his wisdom in financial matters. What, 
asked the son, could he do to honor his 
father and benefit old sailors? “My 
father was a mariner; his fortune was 
made at sea,” said the afflicted man. 
“There is no snug harbor for worn-out 
sailors. I would like to do something for 
them.” Note that word “sailor.” 


Although a historian of the day has” 


preserved the speech of the son, the an- 
swer of Hamilton is not recorded. But it 
must have been, in substance, about as fol- 
lows: “You have suggested the means 
yourself, Randall. Why not establish a 
home for old sailors and call it Snug 
Harbor?” The suggestion was acted upon 
and Hamilton helped to draw the deed, 
which gave “a good farm containing an ex- 
cellent orchard and market garden,” con- 
sisting of twenty-one acres and situated a 
little way outside New York. His gift bore 


the date of 1801. The surge of New York 


had not gained fair headway, and Robert 
Fulton was yet to develop the steamboat. 
Thus the younger Randall died and the 
farm in time became the site of a home for 
old sailors. The tract extends across pres- 
ent day Fourth and Fifth Avenues, Tenth 
Street and Waverly Place. Its value then 
was $7,000. Today it is estimated to be 
from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. The 
twenty-one acres have been held intact 
more closely than any other property of 
the same extent upon Manhattan Island. 
Now comes the climax in the romance 
of Sailors’ Snug Harbor. As New York 
crept uptown and the value of land in- 
creased, the steamboat and then the steam- 
ship largely took the place of the sailing 
vessel. In consequence there were fewer 


Then 


San 
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sailors, according to prevailing dictionaries 
and the rulings of courts. The Randall be- 
quest specified “sailors” and said nothing 


of men who worked aboard steam craft, 


for the excellent reason that there were no 
such craft in 1801. How could the trus- 


tees or the courts decide if it was the will 


of the donor to admit men in this last 
harbor who “steamed” rather than 
“sailed?” -A knotty point of law; one 
which kept men from steamships out of the 
home until general practice and the mak- 
ers of dictionaries agreed that it might be 


- as well to term all mariners by the name 


of sailors. The home is now one of the 
show places of Staten Island, in New York 
harbor, where mariners of all persuasions 
mingle with common comfort. This is the 
richest endowment of the kind in the coun- 
try. Its wealth is increasing much faster 
than. worn-out sailors who have no “snug 
harbor.” ’ 

Another bequest which eventually failed 
to achieve its purpose was that left by 
Byron Mullanphy, once Mayor of St. 
Louis. Mullanphy had gone West when it 
was West indeed. He observed the suffer, 
ings of home-makers, particularly those 
stranded on the far reaches of a trip across 
the prairies. Mullanphy left a third of his 
property to aid “worthy and distressed 
travelers and emigrants” going through St. 
Louis “bona fide to settle for a home in 
the West.” The frontier town of 1851 rang 
with acclaim of Mullanphy’s deed. But the 
years were few until the railroad reached 
St. Louis, pushed on beyond and the new 
tide of travel flowed by the impetus of 


steam instead of oxen or mules. 
and fewer settlers found themselves adrift 
in St. Louis. But the Mullanphy fund still 
multiplied. Once more the donor was 
missing. The regulations he had decided 
upon are yet in effect. His once modest 
bequest already amounts to nearly $1,000,- 
000 and is rapidly growing larger. . 

Still another case like those cited was 
that of the Pennsylvania woman who at 


the approach of death felt the impulse to | 


worthy deeds. She left funds establishing 
a home in perpetuity for Presbyterian min- 
isters of 70 and more who did not use 
tobacco. The trustees earnestly endeavored 
to carry out her wish, but after twenty 
years had mustered only twenty-one bene- 
ficiaries, of whom five were dead, fifteen 
remained and one had left of his own 
accord, 


Tue J. B. Duke ENDOWMENT 


It is said that much the larger part of 
the money presented to colleges has come 


from the pockets of men who never went ~ 


beyond the three R’s. Men of this sort, 
in the days of their denial, walk past a 
college with heavy heart and sometimes 
with bitterness of spirit. That yearning 
cften takes shape in the form of a sub- 
stantial gift when fortune smiles. Perhaps 
this psychology was at work in the heart 
of the late James B. Duke, who transformed 
a minor college of North Carolina into 
the most, richly endowed institution of 
learning in the United States, even sur- 
passing wealthy Harvard. The tobacco 
man was reared almost in the shadow of 


Fewer 


q 
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Trinity College, Durham, N. C. But his 
upbringing consisted mainly of long days 
between the handles of a plow, going his 
appointed rounds through a tobacco patch. 
Duke’s father was poor, the country virtu- 
ally ruined. Only a few of the highly 
favored might enter the classic portals of 
Trinity. Duke was missing from the num- 
ber. Yet he would have liked to attend 
Trinity and learn wisdom from books. 
but it was not to be. He might dream 
only of the day when he would accomplish 
ereat things in the world. Presently he 
grew up, gained control of the means to 
appease mankind’s commonest habit, and 
now he has left to Trinity a matter of some 
seventy-five or eighty million dollars. A 
specialist in keeping records of the unusual 

has computed that we have 4,043 mil- 
_jionaires in a population of 110,000,000 
people. Of these 3,780 began life poor 
boys. 

England is an older country and _ its 
philanthropists have studied the needs of 
posterity far longer than Americans. One 
donor left a fund to buy “small beer” for 
poor church wardens on stated days. There 
have been uncounted funds for the benefit 
of prisoners and other sufferers. The 
bread fund is familiar in all countries. And 
ene fund that never found its way into the 
chronicles of fame used to be maintained 
by a bowery saloon keeper who kept a free 
lunch for all comers in memory of his 
nother. 

If we accept the endowment as the re- 
flection of personal experience or sup- 
pressed expression—certainly it is in a con- 
siderable number of cases—then we shall 
find an interesting drama in the fund estab- 
lished by Henry Smith, in 1626. Smith 
evidently had fallen into the hands of 
pirates at some time in his life, as he left 
half of his estate to ransom any English- 
man who suffered a like fortune. In 1626 
the world had no reality more vivid than 
its pirates. It would have seemed a 
prophecy of the millennium to suggest that 
in a future day pirates would be extinct, 
save upon the screen. Henry Smith never 


thought that far ahead. He bequeathed 
half of his worldy riches to those who 


might chance upon such grave misfortune. - 
Then he left the other half to indigent 
A limited part of the first half 


relatives. 
was used to obtain the freedom of captive 


Fnglishmen, but pirates became fewer and 


there has been no application for succor of 
this kind since 1723. 
half of the Smith wealth: In 1700 there 


were only four indigent relatives qualified 


to share in the largess of their ancestor. 


The world has moved on a long way and 
the Smiths of this particular strain have 
increased impressively. Recently they num- 
bered 400, one-fourth of whom were great- 
great - great - great-great-great-great-great- 


great grandnephews and nieces of the 


thoughtful Henry Smith. 


Such is a brief review of human wisdom 
and laughing destiny, as it upsets plans so 


carefully laid for the good and happiness 
of those to come afterward. There is an- 
other side, of course, to this question of 
endowments and their ultimate benefit. It 
ig one of the imposing questions arising 
from modern education. Labor has in- 
sisted that capital seeks by means of re- 
stricted education, influenced through en- 
dowments, to make the sons of labor to- 
morrow’s workers, without opportunity to 
rise in the scale of industry. 

There are numerous other criticisms. 
Almost everybody finds fault with the great 
trusts of endowed hopes. Students of the 
social order affirm that only a few of the 
criginal purposes behind the trusts can 
be carried out and conclude that the money 


soon must constitute a dead weight. In ~ 


practically every case the vested benefac- 
tions of the last decade—the greaiest era 
ef public giving ever known—have gained 
rapidly. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, head of 
the Carnegie Foundation, has summed up 
the matter this way: “Somebody must sweat 
blood with gift money if its effect is not 
to do more harm than good.” That is a 
thought worth bearing in mind when we 
come to the spending of $2,000,000,000 in 
vost-mortem philanthropy. 
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As to the second 


- The Prison Life of Notorious Federal 


Convicts 
By M. W. WADE 


Recently Federal Parole Officer, Leavenworth Penitentiary 


prison, including even “lifers,” come 

out again some time; and if confin- 
ing what we call criminals is important to 
society, releasing them is also important. 

When a man is released from behind the 
bars he can travel no middle ground and 
becomes either a destructive or a construc- 
tive agency—a law breaker again, or a law 
observer. One of the methods of releasing 
imprisoned men is by parole, a method not 
very clearly understood by most persons, 
pretty generally criticized, and pretty gen- 
erally successful, when carefully adminis- 
tered, in turning released convicts into 
channels of usefulness. As a parole officer 
in one of our great Federal penitentiaries 
for a number of years I gained an intimate 
knowledge of the Federal parole law, its 
operation and results as well as its relation 
to criminology and the behavior of thou- 
sands of individuals who through this 
means have been given tkeir freedom. In 
my experience as an officer I have been 
more interested in individuals than in laws 
_ because it is with persons rather than with 
statutes that agencies of government have 
to deal in establishing and upholding 
order. Individuals, not laws, establish 
governments and destroy them. 

Frank Tannenbaum recently pointed out 
that we should speak of criminals in the 
same terms that we apply to other people. 
They are all human; most of them are 
amazingly like people. we meet on the 
streets and in business and social contacts; 
many have admirable and likable person- 
alities. Because of the fact that the indi- 
viduals of the crime world may be more 
_interesting than the laws, let me first tell 
of a few whom I have known intimately, 
for choice, men whose names are almost 
as familiar in America as are the names 
of Cabinet officers. This is as I have known 


them, handled and studied them back be- 


& RACTICALLY all men who are put in 
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hind prison walls with their masks off, © 
after the reporters are through. 

I never saw Nicky Arnstein in prison 
when he was not debonair, and I saw him 
hundreds of times at work. in the prison 
coal gang. Prison garb is not made to the 
measure of the wearer, but despite this and 
the further facts that this man is difficult 
to fit from stock clothing on account of his 
unusual height, and that his work was not 
such as would permit or encourage immac- 
ulateness, he wore his rough garb with 
some distinction. There always seemed to 
be something about him that was reminis- 
cent of boulevards. He is unusually tall 
and well developed and is a man whom 
people anywhere would give more than a 
passing glance whether he were dressed in 
overalls or Sand Row tweeds. In saying I 
never saw him in prison when he was not 
debonair, I mean to imply that I once saw 
him outside prison when self- ‘pOSiCean de- 
serted him. That was when I took him to 
New York in June, 1924, in connection with 
an effort made by surety companies to re- 
cover several million dollars’ worth of 
stolen negotiable securities which it was . 
thought Arnstein and his associates could 
produce. 

The effort lasted several weeks and dur- 
ing that time every sort of pressure was 
brought to bear that would compel or 
tempt a human being in his circumstances, 
the principal lure being one of the most 
priceless of human treasures, freedom. The 
only time in these dramatic negotiations 
that Arnstein lost his poise was when attor- 
neys for the surety companies forced the 
prisoner to face squarely the issue of be- 
traying his friends in order to insure his 
freedom. After lawyers and others had 
harassed him for hours continuously, and 
while I was waiting to take him back to 
prison if he failed to “produce, ” Nicky 
leaped to his feet and cried: “Do you men 
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expect me to put my friends where I am? 
Well, if you do you are on a cold trail. 
Nothing doing.” Then, to me, “Let us go!” 
Most criminals when pressed hard enough 
will betray others to save themselves. That 
is one of the weaknesses of human nature 
that officers constantly make use of. But 
I am afraid that the millions which Arn- 
stein is supposed to know «bout will never 
be recovered to their owners if dependence 
is placed on the man’s carelessness or the 
betrayal of his friends. 

Incidentally, I may mention that Arn- 
stein remained on the prison coal gang 
because he chose to, giving as a reason that 
the work kept him physically fit. Prisoners 
usually are released at 7 A. M., after what 
in prison parlance is called “a bad night.” 
If there is going to be any weakening in a 
man’s poise it is likely to show itself when 
he stands waiting at dawn before the door 
of his release, knowing that freedom is just 
beyond the portal and the hour. I have 
seen many men “crack” at that time. Nicky 
merely strolled out as though going for a 
drive and was off to spend Christmas with 
his wife, Fanny Brice. 

Dr. Cook 1n PrIsoN 

A very different personality is Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook, who, it will be remembered, 
was given a long sentence in Leavenworth 
for misuse of the mails in Texas oil promo- 
tions. I happened to be away from the 
prison when Dr. Cook was received and 
“dressed in.” I had never seen the man 
but had the impression of him as being 
large, aggressive and fearless—the sort of 
man one would expect to have lived a life 
of exploration and adventure. Fearless he 
may be, but to my surprise I found him a 
man of average size, colorless, mild-man- 
nered, gray. There is something even femi- 
nine about Dr. Cook, now. I do not mean 
weakness, but that he is kindly and gentle. 
He is sweet. This is all the more remarkable 
when one considers what he has undergone. 
I am referring to his life before he went 
into oil promotions, and I am not taking 
any position here with reference to his 
“discoveries” or their authenticity. 

Regardless of the authenticity of his 
claims as an explorer, even those who de- 
nounced him must admit that he was the 
object of one of the most bitter attacks 
ever directed at a human being—an attack 


which went far beyond its ostensible pur- 
pose of disproving his scientific preten- 
sions. Yet he shows no rancor. I have 
seen him day after day in his little cell- 
room, in the yard, at his work; have talked 
with him frequently and have observed him 
as closely and as intelligently as I could, 
but I have found no evidence of bitterness 
in him. I doubt if he even is disillusioned. 
Men cannot live by sham or pretense in 
prison. In the face of his conviction for a 
gigantic and unscrupulous oil swindle I 
will be frank enough (since I am no longe- 
an officer) to say that I believe the man 
has been sinceré in all he has done. He 
has a mental poise and dignity that cannot 
dwell’ with insincerity. To me there is 
something incongruous and rather terrible 
about the destiny of this man. Dr. Cook is 
aging and ill, and I doubt if he will survive 
his sentence, but if he dies in prison he will 
go out, I believe, with a serenity that few 
men attain to who have not been subjected 
to a small fraction of the buffetings he has 
received from fate and fortune. 

Other interesting and well-known char- 
acters now serving time in Leavenworth are 
Roy Gardner and Big Tim Murphy, each 
differing from the other as greatly as could 
be imagined and each in his way a subli- 
mated specimen of his type. 

Roy Gardner is an example of what may 
be called a super-bandit, a man of such 
unquestioned daring, resourcefulness and 
physical prowess that he is kept under con- 
stant and heavy guard. In the West, at 
least, his story is almost legendary. He 
has had a magnificent physique which now 
bears the marks of illness and confinement. 
Even in his physical prime it would have 
taken a keener observer than I am to sus- 


_ pect him capable of swimming the icy 


stretch of water that separates McNeil 
Island prison from the mainland after sev- 
eral days with no food but wild berries 
picked from the bushes and with a dangeyr- 
ous gunshot wound in his leg. Swimming 
that water is considered impossible to a 
trained athlete in perfect health. Gardner 
was guilty of several daring mail and train~ 
robberies, and more than once managed 
sensational escapes. He boasts of having 
never fired at another man even when so 
doing would have achieved his freedom. 
In this respect it must be admitted that he 
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The Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. 


is an exception to the class of dangerous 
criminals of which he is one of the most 
notorious heads. Gardner recently was 
secretly moved to Atlanta for an operation 
to remove a pressure on his brain caused 
by an injury received years ago and which 


his friends claim is responsible for crimi- 


nal tendencies. 
Bic Tim Murpuy’s SociaBILity 


No man has ever taken to imprisonment 
so complacently as does Big Tim Murphy 
of Chicago. He is widely known as having 
been a labor boss and political power and 
has been accused or suspected of almost 
everything pertaining to misconduct in 
those fields of human endeavor, and some 
others. He is a large, well-built man of 
middle age without a tendency to stoutness. 
Knowing him rather intimately one imag- 
ines that he gained wealth, prominence and 


power through his pronounced traits of 


sociability, rather attracting fealty than 
compelling it. He is outspoken, good- 
natured, fearless but not vindictive; a poli- 
tician to the finger-tips both in Chicago and 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary. There always 
is politics where men live together in num- 
bers and in a place where there are more 


than three thousand, even if a prison, polit- 
ical activity is rife and keen. True, there 
are no great prizes to be won in such poli- 
tics, but there is the game. And if there is 
anything in the way of special privilege, 
special food, and so forth, Big Tim has 
them or knows how and where to gei them. 
He is of a type which seems to draw special 
privilege to it without effort. 

Murphy, it will be recalled, was a labor 
union boss. I overheard him one day while 
he was indulging in reminiscences in con- 
nection with an effort once made to induce 
him to accept the Presidency of a grave- 
diggers’ union. “That was the only Presi- 
dency of anything I ever refused,” he said. 
“And it was the first money I ever refused - 
in my right mind. Those grave diggers 
come around and want me for President, 
and all I have to do is accept $3 a head 
every month for telling them when to 
strike. But I kind of had a feeling that 
anybody that called a strike on digging 
graves would not be a bit popular. And 
what good is a union that cannot strike — 
every now and then? I have run a lot of 
unions, but no grave diggers for me.” Big 
Tim seems to me to personify the menace 
of a certain kind of political influence in 
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some of our large cities. He has been 
shorn of liberty for a while, but not of 
power in his world, by any means. 

These are but a few well-known types 
among the thousands in this prison who 
will go out again. Without describing 
other personalities, I might say that those 
who are interested in such a study might 
find in the consideration of professional 
and occupational groups in prison a reve- 
lation of some of the more fundamental 
aspects of criminology. Briefly, of the 
professions, bankers, doctors, lawyers, pro- 
moters and ministers are most numerous 
_in that order, with the bankers well in the 
majority. Excluding laborers, the first 
five occupational groups in the order of 
numerical importance are farmers, chauf- 
feurs, mechanics, cooks and barbers. 

I have never met an adult human being 
who is not a law breaker. As Judge Henry 
A. Fuller of Pennsylvania said recently, 
“Tt has become impossible for even the 
best-intentioned people to go through the 
day without committing one or more 
crimes,” there being, he added, probably 
50,000,000 crimes committed daily in the 
United States. The problem of govern- 
ment is concerned almost wholly with the 

- motivation for law breaking; but even with 
that classification in mind it is a difficult 
thing to divide people into the distinct 
groups of those who break laws “innocent- 
ly” and those who are deliberate, habitual 
or professional law breakers. The latter 
class ought to be treated with a stern hand, 
but, of all people, the one deserving of the 
least consideration is the self-righteous in- 
dividual who unctuously and dogmatically 
divides people into two distinct classes, 
namely, law breakers and law observers, 
black and white, and who would withhold 
‘mercy from those whom the law catches 
but who are not “criminals.” The founders 
of our criminal code realized that we are 
all in one sense law breakers, all gray, 
when they, made provision that another 
chance should be given to those of us who 
deserve it. So we have parole laws. 


ORIGIN OF THE PAROLE 


The parole, as we know it, had a military 
origin. It was a pledge of honor given by 
prisoners of war that if released they would 
not again take up arms against the granting 
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authority. Essentially that is what our 
parole law amounts to—a promise to abide 
by the laws of constituted government. 
The Federal parole law was designed to 
give another chance to those who have been 
sentenced to imprisonment for more than 
one year, who have actually served as much 


as one-third of their sentence (in case of a 


life sentence as much as fifteen years) and 


who appear after a thorough investigation: 


to be worthy of the trust placed in them by 
the Government that they will observe the 


laws and endeavor to become useful and 


orderly. members of society. Parole usually 
is denied those. applicants who are wanted 
for other crimes, or whose crime or charac- 
ter is of such a nature as to lead the Board 
of Parole to believe their release would be 
incompatible with public welfare. Also, 
a man to be paroled must have had a good 
conduct record continuously for at least 
six months previous to his eligibility. 
Finally, parole is for the guilty. A very de- 
serving applicant not long ago was denied 


' parole because he persisted in his asser- 


tions of innocence. Innocent he may have 
been, possibly, but his recourse was par- 
don, not parole. 

My statistics of Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary show that our parole law over a num- 
ber of years has been approximately 96 
per cent. effective. By this I mean that the 


efficiency of the law is to be judged by the | 


number of paroled men who go out and 
keep their pledges to lead orderly and use- 
ful lives, during their parole periods at 
least. I have heard of State parole laws 
which are operated on an efficiency basis 
of 50 per cent., but it must be borne’ in 
mind that I am discussing only our Federal 
law and its operation. With reference to 
some State parole laws I suspect that; as is 
the case with almost any law, it is the 
administration of the statute and not the 
law itself that is responsible for success or 
failure. 

The operation of the Federal parole law 
is as follows: Let us say that a man has 
violated a Federal law, is indicted, pleads 
guilty or is found guilty by trial, and is 
sentenced to eighteen months at Leaven- 
worth. He is not wanted by authorities 
elsewhere. He enters prison as a first- 
grade prisoner and by behaving himself 
and observing the prison rules he completes 


ne 
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the necessary time, in this case six months, 
without being removed from that grade. 
He is now eligible for parole and has been 
called before the parole officer and in- 


structed as to how he shall make and sup- 


port his application. His case is called in 


its numerical order and he appears before 


the Parole Board, which consists of the 
Superintendent of Federal Prisons, the 
Warden and the prison physician, who 
have before them the applicant’s recom- 
mendations, which he has assembled and 
which may have come from prominent 
citizens or even officials. The Board also 
have before them the prisoner’s record, 
consisting of all data regarding his crime 
and conviction covered by detailed reports 
of Federal inspectors, prosecutors, and so 
forth, and such other information concern- 
ing the applicant’s character and personal- 
ity as may have been deemed essential. 
The applicant is subjected to such question- 
ing as the Board may see fit. He cannot 
be represented here by attorney or any one 
else, but he may speak freely for himself. 
When the audience is terminated the appli- 


cation may then and there be recommended 


(two votes of the Board being essential for 
recommendation or rejection), or it may 
be denied or set over for a future hearing. 

If parole is recommended it is forwarded 
to the Attorney General for his action, 
which is necessary and final. While await- 
ing this action the prisoner is instructed 
and assisted in securing a “first friend,” 
who must be a person of unquestioned re- 
sponsibility and integrity and who must 
make a written promise to the Attorney 
General that he will forward monthly re- 
ports as to the applicant’s employment, 
conduct, and so forth, during the tenure of 
parole. The prisoner must promise to ob- 
serve the laws, engage in respectable and 
adequate employment, make any reports 
required of him, abstain from the use of 
intoxicating liquor and avoid places where 
it is sold, and shun the association of per- 
sons of questionable character. Assuming 
that his parole is granted and arrives and 
that he still is a first-grade prisoner, he is 


- released and must report to his “first 


friend” directly, who must in turn report 
immediately to the Warden. The released 
man may not roam or move about the coun- 
try at will, but must remain in the territory 
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specified for him, although such limita- 
tions may be changed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He is, in fact, still in custody and_ 
merely is serving the rest of his sentence 
outside prison. For sufficient reasén he 
may at any time during his parole be ar- 
rested and returned to prison to complete 
his sentence. 

In connection with the parole system 
there is a little understood phase of prison 
psychology which should be considered. It 
is that for most first offenders the real pun- 
ishment ends when they are “dressed in” at 
the prison and begin their sentences. I re- 
fer to the humiliation and distress caused 
by indictment, arrest, trial and sentence 
with all the attendant notoriety and the 
frequent newspaper abuse and misrepresen- 
tation. It is a relief to get away from all 
this and into the seclusion and “protection” 
of prison walls. So, for many men the 
length of the sentence does not add greatly 
to the severity of the punishment, but serves 
only to delay salvage and to make it more 
costly and difficult. I have not the least 
doubt that 100,000 men—men who have 
learned their lessons—could be released 
from prison in the United States today 
without the least harm to society. 

Among some of the few faults in the 
Federal parole law and its operation there 
is one, I think, that should be remedied. 
It is that the law should be made automatic 
with regard to first offenders. This would 
give every man who is not a real criminal 
an equal chance irrespective of undue in- 
fluence exerted either for or against his 
parole, and it would emasculate the effec- 
tiveness of many unduly exaggerated re- 
ports of inspectors and other officials who 
for personal reasons desire that certain 
men should be kept in prison without re- 
gard to how much they may merit freedom. 

As to the professional or habitual crimi- 


‘nal, there is little to be said. He has no 


business whatever with parole. He should 
be caught at any cost, speedily tried, surely 
convicted, adequately sentenced. Scientific 
means should be employed to classify men 
who break the laws, and when it is scien- 
tifically and certainly determined that a 
man is a deliberate and habitual law 
breaker, whether a bank president or a 
footpad, he should be kept in custody for 
life. 


Russia’s Sinister Plot to Exploit China 
By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


American cortespondent of the Tokio Nichi Nichi and the Osaka Mainichi 


7 STENSIBLY, Soviet Russia’s inter- 
©) mittent quarrel with Chang Tso- 

lin, actual ruler of Manchuria, is 
over the control of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. In reality it is over the ques- 
tion: Who shall be the mistress of North 
Manchuria and Mongolia—China or Rus- 
sia? North Manchuria comprises some 
242,800 square miles, two-thirds of the 
whole of Manchuria; Mongolia has an 
area of 1,368,000 square miles. A dispute 
that involves the destiny of so vast a terri- 
tory, if permitted to wax into a serious 
conflict, is bound to draw many a third 
power into it. It is not entirely inconceiv- 
able that the country where Russia and 
‘Japan were locked in titanic struggle 
twenty years ago may some day become a 
scene of greater conflict. 

China, of course, is more than a third 
party to this quarrel. She is, in fact, a co- 
party with Chang Tso-lin, for Manchuria 
and Mongolia, though at present semi- 
independent, are regarded by her as part 
and parcel of her own dominion. How- 
ever hostile toward Chang Tso-lin China’s 
Central Government may be in domestic 
politics, it must perforce cast its lot with 
him, once a common enemy, a foreign 
power, threatens its territorial integrity. 

Behind the scene of this quarrel stands 
the anxious figure of Japan, praying that 
the situation will never develop in such a 
way as to compel her to take sides with 
either party. For she fears that her en- 
trance into the fray might prove a signal 
for world conflagration. For her the saf- 
est and perhaps only course would be to 
restrain both Russia and Chang Tso-lin by 
friendly mediation so as to forestall the 
development of their disagreements into 
open warfare. This, in fact, is what Japan 
has in the present case endeavored to do, 
and the endeavor has not been entirely in 
vain. 
has been dispelled from the Manchurian 
horizon; what the future may have in store 
no one knows. 


The immediate cause which provoked 
the recent conflict at Harbin is simple 
enough. Ever since Chinese soldiers under 
Chang Tso-lin replaced the Russian guards 
along the Eastern Chinese Railway in 
March, 1920, the Manchurian war lord has 
demanded the privilege of free passage for 
these soldiers. As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese railway guards seldom paid fares. 
To this practice the Russian manager of 
the railway constantly objected, insisting 
that the Chinese guards, like ordinary pas- 
sengers, must pay for their tickets. There 
was another disagreement. General Chang, 
in moving his troops (not railway guards) 
on the Eastern Chinese Railway, has 


claimed the privilege of not paying their 


For the time being, the war cloud. 
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fares at the time of their embarkation, but 
of settling accounts with the railway man- 


agement at a future time more convenient 


to him. In other words, he wanted the 
railway to allow him a period of grace. 
It is quite conceivable that this period has 
often been prolonged to suit General 
Chang’s convenience. Naturally, the Rus- 
sian railway authorities disapproved this 
practice and asked General Chang to pay 
more promptly, or preferably in advance, 
for the transportation of his troops. 

As long as the Manchurian General was 
in the prime of his power the Soviet au- 


thorities dared not enforce their will. 


When his prestige met a setback as a re- 
sult of his recent campaign against his 
rebel lieutenant Kuo Sung-ling, the So- 


viets thought the time opportune to settle 


the old score. Contrary to their expecta- 
tion, General Chang countered their man- 
date with a coup, arresting Mr. Ivanov, 
the Soviet manager of the railway, and in- 
sisting upon the continuance of the former 
practice as to payment of fares. On Jan. 


25 General Chang, lending ear to counsels - 


of moderation from various sources, re- 
leased Ivanov on the following conditions: 
(1) That Chinese railway guards, when 
traveling on duty, shall enjoy free passage; 
(2) that they shall pay fare when not on 
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duty; and (3) that payment for the trans- 
‘portation of troops may not be made in 
advance but shall be made as promptly as 
possible after the date of transportation. — 

Thus was the incident occasioned, and 
thus was it closed. But the root of the 
trouble, as I have already intimated, lies 
much deeper in the soil of traditional an- 
tagonism between Russia and China. To 
view this antagonism through proper per- 
spective we must go back to the Aigun 
treaty of 1858. Prior to that year China 
claimed suzerainty over what is today the 
Russian territory known as Transbaikal, 
Amur and Maritime provinces, aggregat- 
ing some 659,000 square miles. 


History or Russia’s ENCROACHMENTS 


By the Aigun treaty Russia annexed a 
greater part of that region—the section 
stretching between the Stanovoi ranges and 
the Amur River. Two years later Russia 
scored another diplomatic coup in the 
signing of the Peking treaty, obliging 
China to forfeit the rest of the aforesaid 
region, namely, the section lying between 
the Amur River and the Japan Sea. In 
1895 Count Cassini, Russian Minister to 
Peking, wrested from China a celebrated 
convention, laying a foundation for the 
Russian domination of Manchuria. In the 
year following, Russia obtained the right 
to build a railway of some 930 miles 
through North Manchuria—the Eastern 
Chinese Railway now involved in dispute 
between Soviet Russia and China. Along 
the railway thus built Russia had the right 
to station soldiers at the maximum rate of 
15 per kilometer. Before the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 the guards along the East- 
ern Chinese Railway consisted of four 
brigades, which, roughly, comprised 55 
companies each of infantry and cavalry 
and a company of artillery—all in all 
about 26,680 officers and men. 

Those were happy days when the Czarist 
empire was at the zenith of its grandeur. 
Manchuria had, to all intents and _pur- 
poses, become Russian territory, and the 
Russian officers and soldiers, puffed up 
with a consciousness of power and author- 
ity, often treated the natives as though they 
were the scum of earth. Their arrogance 
and brutality were a constant source of 
irritation and indignation to the Chinese. 
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These facts must be borne in mind in or- 
cer to understand the Chinese attitude to- 
ward the Russians in Manchuria since the 
Kussian revolution in 1917. | 
That revolution turned the tables in 
favor of China. It loosened Russian hold 
upon the Eastern Chinese Railway, and 
offered the long-awaited opportunity for 
the Chinese to make inroads into its man- 
agement. The Chinese Government, in its 


efforts to regain its rights in North Man- — 


churia, had to rely upon Chang Tso-lin, 
the Manchurian chieftain, for its authority 
did not extend beyond the Great Wall, or 
even beyond the gates of Peking. When,” 
in March, 1920, the Russian guards along 
the Eastern Chinese Railway mutinied and — 
refused to perform their duties, General 
Chang, at the request of the Peking Gov- 
ernment, disarmed them and replaced them 
with his own men. The Russians then 
found reason to regret their arrogance to- 
ward the Chinese in their palmy days. For 
the Chinese, long chafing under Russian 


domination, did not fail to give vent to — 


their pent-up feeling of revenge. It was 
a regrettable case of an eye for an eye. 

In October, 1920, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, after successful negotiations with the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank (formerly Russo-Chi- 
nese Bank, really a French concern, which 
financed the building of the Eastern Chi-° 
nese Railway), issued an ordinance allow- 
ing itself much greater authority than be- 
fore in the management of the railway. By 
virtue of it, China appointed five directors 
for the Eastern Chinese line, while the 
other five were appointed by the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank. It also created four depart- 
ments for the railway, each having a Rus- 
sian chief and a Chinese assistant chief. 
Other officials were to be chosen imparti- 
ally from among Russians and Chinese. 
This was a great victory for China, because 
under the old arrangement her authority 
over the railway was only nominal. The 
Russians thus appointed by the Russo-Asi- 
atic Bank were “Whites” or conservatives, 
remnants of the Czarist or the Kerensky 
régime. The Chinese officials, though 
technically appointees of the Peking Gov- 
ernment, were in reality chosen with the 
tacit approval of General Chang Tso-lin, 
who considered Manchuria exclusively un- 
der his jurisdiction. 


+ 
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Soon after this arrangement was made, 


dissatisfaction was expressed on all sides, 
particularly by the Russians, over the ob- 
vious inefficiency and possible corruption 
of the Chinese officials and over the un- 
ruly conduct of the Chinese railway guards. 


There were some 180,000 Russians living — 


in North Manchuria. Some of them or- 
ganized in Harbin, the Russian metropolis 
in that country, what was known as the 
Association for the Recovery of Russian 
Rights. This society, in one of the pam- 
phlets issued by it, bitterly criticized the 
irregularities and incapacity of the Chinese 
~wing of the railway administration, and 
enumerated 600 cases in which Chinese 
railway guards attacked Russian railway 
officials without provocation, or subjected 
Russian residents in the railway zone to 
brutality and extortion. The Russians in 
Manchuria in those days were mostly 


“Whites.” 


Soviet Resotvep To Houp RAILROAD 


Meanwhile “Red” Russians were cast- 
ing coquettish glances now toward Peking, 
now toward Mukden, the seat of the 
Chang- Tso-lin Government. To win Chi- 
nese friendship, they held out tempting 
cffers, intimating in no equivocal terms 
that they were ready to give up all the 
rights, including the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, obtained by Czarist Russia. Their 
word was for a time taken at face value 
by both Peking and Mukden. But their 
hopes were destined to be blighted. It soon 
became evident that the Soviet promises 
were but empty words, and that Bolshevist 
Russia had no intention of abandoning the 
railway and other important rights in Man- 
churia. Today Russia is even scheming 
to cover North Manchuria with a network 
of new railways. 

Russia’s determination to cling to the 
Mastern Chinese Railway is obvious in the 
provisions of the treaty she concluded with 
the Peking Government in May, 1924, and 
the text of which will be found at the end 
of this article. It recognizes China’s right 
to purchase the railway, but inhibits her 
from raising any foreign loan, not Russian, 
for the exercise of that right. Moreover, 
the manager of the railway was to be a 


Russian, while three of five auditors were © 


to be appointed by the Soviet Government. 


True, the Board of Directors was to con- 
sist of five Chinese and five Russians, an 
equal representation. But the real power 
of railway management rested with the 
general manager and the Board of. Audi- 
tors. 

By concluding the above agreement with 
Peking, the Soviets hoped to oust the 
“White” or conservative Russians from the 
administration of the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, and to put its control entirely in their 
own hands. But no treaty so seriously 
affecting Manchuria could be put into ef- 
fect without the approval of General Chang 
Tso-lin, who had declared himself. and 
Manchuria independent of the Government 
at Peking. The Soviet bowed to the inevi- 
table, and in September of the same year - 
entered into a separate agreement - with 
Chang Tso-lin, thus adding strength to the’ 
Manchurian’s claim for independence. 
[The text of this second treaty is published 
at the end of this article. | 

Armed with the new treaty with the 
Mukden war lord, the Soviets forthwith 
proceeded to force the “White” elements 
cout of the railway administration. Al- — 
though General Chang had no sympathy 
with the Soviet régime, he was somehow 
coaxed to connive at this measure of ejec- 
tion, 
were enabled to arrest and imprison Ostro- 
mony, “White” manager of the railway, 
and a number of his colleagues and assis- © 
tants, and to fill their posts with “Reds.” 

Nevertheless, General Chang Tso-lin 
was naturally sympathetic toward the 
“Whites.” When, in May, 1925, Mr. 
Ivanov, the new Soviet manager of the 
railway, took steps toward the wholesale 
dismissal of “White” officials and em- 
ployes of the railway, General Chang dis- 
patched to Harbin a large contingent of 
troops to nip the scheme in the bud. Had 
the Soviets felt themselves powerful 
enough to cope with Chang they might 
have resorted then and there to the arbi- 
trament of the sword. _ They were not then 
ready to strike a blow. 


FRANCE, AMERICA, JAPAN INTERESTED 


Meanwhile interested powers watched 
the developments of the railway situation 
with no small apprehension. France was 
particularly concerned with Soviet inroads 


Thus the Soviets, in October, 1924, 
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into the management of the railway. She 

contended, as she still does, that the East- 

: ern Chinese Railway came into existence 

: by virtue of an agreement concluded be- 

tween the Chinese Government and the 

Russo-Chinese (now Russo-Asiatic) Bank, 

of which the majority of stock was owned 

by French capitalists, and that any agree- 

ment regarding the ownership or manage- 

ment of the railway made without French 
consent was invalid. 

The United States and Japan are also 
interested in the question, for in the years 
1918-20 they advanced $5,000,000 each 
to the Eastern Chinese Railway. In addi- 
tion, the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany, a Japanese concern, has advanced 
several million dollars for the upkeep of 

- the line. 

It was because of these international in- 
terests that the Washington Conference of 
1921-22 saw fit to adopt a resolution 
declaring that the present condition of the 
railway required “a more careful selection 
of the personnel to secure efficiency 
of service and a more economical use of 
funds to prevent ‘waste of the property,” 
and also insisting “upon the responsibility 
of China for performance or non-perform- 


alist Soviet Republics, estimated at 7,041,120 
as against the area of the former Russian 
with a population of 182,182,000 


ance of the obligations toward the for- 


eign stockholders, bondholders and credi- 
tors.” 


How Japan and the United States ad-— 


vanced $5,000,000 each to the Russian 
railway in Manchuria may be briefly told. 
The loans were made as an outcome of 
the interallied intervention in Siberia from 
August, 1918, to the Spring of 1920. The 
Allies, finding the Russian railways in a 
chaotic state, had to devise some means 
to keep the roads open. For that purpose 
they organized at Harbin, Manchuria, an 
interallied railway technical board, pre- 
sided over by Colonel John F. Stevens, an 
American engineer, and consisting of one 
representative each of Japan, England, 
France, Italy, Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
It was to enable this committee to keep up 
the operation of the Russian lines that 
Japan and the United States were obliged 
to shoulder the necessary financial bur- 
den, as the other allied powers were not 
prepared to contribute any sum toward 
the enterprise. : 
Today the Eastern Chinese Railway is a 
comparatively small part of a great prob- 
lem. The problem that is of the foremost 
concern to the powers, particularly Japan 


. ernment 
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and China, is whether Manchuria shall be 
permitted to become “Red,” as Mongolia 
already has become. Indications are not 
lacking that Soviet Russia is intent upon 
clipping the colonial wings of the powers, 
including China, not by the highhanded 
methods of the Czarist Empire, but by the 
subtle methods of propaganda. M. Bou- 
~bonov, chief of the Political Department 
of the Red army, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Communist Party in De- 
cember, 1925, said: 

The nationalistic movement in the Far East, 
awakened by us in 1925, has reached its climax. 
The population of Russia, India, China and other 
colonial countries combined is larger than the 
population of the rest of the world. The organ- 
ization of the colonial revolution has consequently 
become the chief task of the Soviet Government, 
especially because the revolutionary wave in 
Western Europe has receded. On this point no 
divergence of opinion is possible, everything must 
be consecrated for the development of the revo- 
lutionary movement in the Far East. 


There is reason to believe that this rep-” 


resents the general policy of the Moscow 
Government. This. policy has already 
borne fruit in Mongolia. 


A Rep Repusuic In Moncouia 


Russian ambition in that country is an 
old story. In 1911 the Czar, taking advan- 
tage of the Chinese revolution, established 
a suzerainty over Mongolia. The Soviet 
Government, so far from renouncing this 
Czarist policy, has tightened its hold upon 
that territory. Under the aegis of clearing 
the country of “White” forces, the Soviet 
Government in 1921 sent an army into 
Urga, the capital of Mongolia, and for four 
years refused to withdraw it, in defiance of 
repeated Chinese protests. By 1925, when 
the Soviets at last removed the Red army 
from Mongolia, the Mongolian army had 
already been drilled and officered by the 
Reds, and had been provided with “Red” 
arms and munitions. There had been es- 
tablished an autonomous Mongolian Gov- 
which no longer recognized 
China’s authority, but which sent its “dip- 
lomatic” representatives to Moscow. A 
Mongolian national bank had been organ- 
ized under “Red” management, giving the 
Soviets a financial control over the coun- 
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try. The “Constitution” drawn by the 
“Reds” proclaims Mongolia “to be a repub- 
lic of independent people, its entire admin- 
istrative power belonging to the working 
people of the country.” Article 13 of the 
Constitution boldly declares: 

In view of the efforts being made by the 
working people of various countries in the world 
for the destruction of capitalism and realization 
of communism, the Mongolian Republic -of the 
working people shall exert its utmost to cooperate 
with them for the promotion of the fundamental 
object common to small nations diplomatically 
tyrannized, and to revolutionary working people 
throughout the world. . 


The Soviets, to set up a “republic” of 
workers in a country stil] in the pastoral 


or nomadic stage, must indeed be extraor- 


the humorous 
Great Britain 
the growing 


dinary humorists. But 
scheme has serious aspects. 
views with apprehension 


sovietization of Mongolia, for that spells a 


menace directly to the British position in 


Tibet and indirectly to British rule in~ 


India. The British expedition to Tibet un- 
der Colonel Younghusband in 1912, and 
the various British enterprises that fol- 
lowed, were undertaken to counteract 
Czarist encroachment upon Mongolia in 


_ 1911. England is just as fearful of “Red” 


control as it was of “White” suzerainty 
over the land of the “Living Buddha.” 


A THREAT To JAPAN 


The consolidation of the Soviet position 


in Mongolia is bound to strengthen the - 


Russian hold upon North Manchuria—a 
fact of which Japan cannot help but take 
cognizance, for North Manchuria is a step 
to Korea. -It is, therefore, only natural 
that Japan should welcome the establish- 
ment of a buffer such as is provided by 


the Chang Tso-lin régime at Mukden. And _ 


yet Japan, having entered into diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia, has been un- 
able to extend to Chang Tso-lin such ma- 
terial aid as has’ been coveted by him. She 
is afraid, moreover, that such assistance, 


if given, might be used by Chang against: 


his political enemies, as well as against 
the Soviets. _ 
impatient with Japan’s lukewarm attitude, 
is reported to have approached England 
for help. He knows that England dis- 
likes his rival, Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Chris: 


The Manchurian war lord, 


4 
ty Ro: 


_ tian General,” for his anti-British activi- 
_ ties. Whether England has been coaxed to 
__~ lend ear to Chang’s appeals is not known. 
It is possible that rumors of deals con- 

summated by Chang with Great Britain are 
_ only part of propaganda spread by Chang 
_ Tso-lin himself for the purpose of stirring 
_ Japan. Due to the fact that 170,000 Japa- 
' nese live under his jurisdiction, and that 
they have established enormous economic 
enterprises in his territory, the Manchu- 
_-rian General is in a peculiarly advanta- 
geous position in dealing with Japan and 


The Republic of China and the» Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics mutually recognizing that, inas- 
much as the Chinese Pastern Railway was’ built 
with capital furnished by the Russian’ Government 
and constructed entirely within Chinese territory, the 
Said railway is a purely commercial enterprise, and 
that, excepting for matters appertaining to its own 
business operations, all other matters which affect 
the rights of the Chinese National and Local Gov- 
ernments shall be administered by the Chinese author- 
ities, have agreed to conclude an agreement for the 
provisional management of the railway with a view 
to carrying on jointly the management of the said 
railway until its final settlement at the conference 
as provided in Article II of the Agreement on Gen- 

eral Principles for the settlement of the questions 

between the Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of May 31, 1924, and have 
ie that end named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is 

Oo say: 

Hig. Excellency, the President of the Republic of 
China: Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo; 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: Ley Mikailovitech Karakhan ; 

Who, having communicated to each other their 

- respective full powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Art. I—The Railway shall establish, for discussion 
and decision of all matters relative to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, a Board of Directors to be com- 
posed of ten persons, of whom five shall be appointed 
by the Government of the Republic of China and 
five by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The Government of the Republic of China shall 
appoint one of the Chinese Directors as President 

3 ' of the Board of Directors, who shall also be the 
Director-General. , 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics shall appoint one of the Russian Directors 
as Vice President of the Board of Directors, who 
shall also be the Assistant, Director-General, 

2 Seven persons shall constitute a quorum, and all 

Re decisions of the Board of Directors shall have the 
g consent of not less than six persons before they 
Bi ean be carried out. 
= The Director-General and Assistant Director-General 
shall jointly manage the affairs of the Board of 
Directors and they shall both sign all the documents 


q 
a 
a 


ig of the Board. 

a In the absence of either the Director-General or 
= the Assistant Director-General, their respective Goy- 
Fs -ernments may appoint another Director to officiate 


as the Director-General or the Assistant Director- 
General (in the case of the Director-General, by one 
of the Chinese Directors, and in that of the Assistant 
Director-General, by one of the Russian Directors.) 
5 Art. II—The Railway shall establish a Board of 
~ Auditors to be composed of five persons, namely, 
two Chinese Auditors, who shall be appointed by the 
Government of the Republic of China and three Rus- 
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he has not hesitated to capitalize this posi- 

tion to advance his own interests. Obvi- 
ously Japan is in an embarrassing and 
delicate position. To help General Chang 
against Russia or against his political 
enemies would. be impossible; yet to antag- 
onize him would be to hamper, not to say — 
jeopardize, Japanese enterprises in South — 
Manchuria. It is a difficult réle which — 
Japan is required to play in Manchuria— 
to be friendly with Chang Tso-lin, yet to 
deny him the assistance he asks, and asks 
persistently. 


Text of the Peking-Moscow Agreement Relative to the 
Eastern Chinese Railway Signed May 31, 1924 


sian Auditors who shall be appointed by the Govern-. 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Chairman of the Board of Auditors shall be 
elected from among the Chinese Auditors. ; 

Art. IIJ—The Railway shall have a Manager, who 
shall be a national of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and two Assistant Managers, one’ to be 
a national of the Republic of China and the other 
to be a national of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. ‘ 

The said officers shall be appointed by-the Board 
of Directors and such appointments: shall be con- 
firmed by their respective Governments, * , 

The rights and duties of the Manager and the 
Assistant Managers shall be defined by the Board 
of Directors. t8 

Art. IV—The Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs: of the 
various departments of the Railway shall be appointed 
by the Board of Directors. i 

If the Chief of Department is a national of the 
Republic of China, the Assistant Chief of Depart- 
ment shall be a national of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Assistant Chief of Depart- 
ment shall be a national of the Republic of China. 

Art. V—The employment of persons in the various: 
departments of the Railway shall be in accordance 
with the principle of equal representation between 
the nationals of the Republic of China and those 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Art. VI—With the exception of the estimates and 
budget, as provided in Article VII of the present 
agreement, all other matters on which the Board of 
Directors cannot reach an agreement shall be referred 
for settlement to the Governments of the contracting 
parties. 

Art, VII—The Board of Directors. shall present the~ 
estimates and budget of the Railway ‘to a joint 
meeting of the Board of Directors and the Board 
of Auditors for consideration and approval, 

Art. VIII—AIl the net profits of the Railway shall 
be held by the. Board of Directors and shall not be 
used pending a final settlement of the question of 
the present railway. 

Art. IX—The Board of Directors shall revise as 
soon as possible the statutes of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company, approved on Dec. 4, 1896, by the 
Czarist Government in accordance with the present 
agreement and the Agreement on General Principles 
for the settlement of the questions between the Re- 
public of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of May 31, 1924, and in any case, not 
later than six months from the date of the consti- 
tution of the Board of Directors. Pending their 
revision, the aforesaid statutes, 1n so far as they 
do not conflict with the present Agreement on Gen- 
eral Principles for the settlement of the questions 
between the Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet. Socialist Republics and do not prejudice the 
rights of sovereignty of the Republic of China, shall 
continue to be observed. 

Art. X—The present agreement shall cease to have 
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effect as soon as the question of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway is finally settled at the conference as pro- 
vided in Article II of the Agreement on General 
Principles for the settlement of the questions between 


the Republic of China and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of May 31, 1924. 
Art. XI—The present agreement shall come into 
effect from the date of the signature. 


Text of the Agreement Between the Soviet Government and the 
Mukden (Chang Tso-Lin) Government, Signed Sept. 23, 1924. 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Government of the Autonomous 
Three Eastern Provinces of the Republic of China, 
desiring to promote the friendly relations and regu- 
late the questions affecting the interests of both 
parties, have agreed to conclude an agreement be- 
tween the two parties, and to that end named as 
plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics ; 

The Government of the Autonomous Three Eastern 
Provinces of the Republic of China; - 

Who, having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I.—THpr CHINESE EASTHRN RAILWAY. 


The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
agree to settle the question of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway as hereinafter provided: 

(1) The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
declare that the Chinese Eastern Railway is a purely 
commercial enterprise. 

The Government of the Contracting Parties declare 
that with the exception of matters pertaining to the 
business operations which are under the direct control 
‘of the Chinese’ Eastern Railway, all other matters 
affecting the rights of the National and the Local 
Governments of the Republic of China, such as 
judicial matters, matters relating to civil administra- 
tion, military administration, police, municipal gov- 
ernment, taxation and landed property (with the 
exception of lands required by the Chinese HPastern 
Railway itself) shall be administered by the Chinese 
Authorities. 


(2) The time-limit as provided in Article XII of 
the Contract of Aug. 2 for the Construction’ and 
Operation of the Chinese Eastern Railway of. Sept. 
8, 1896, shall be reduced from eighty to sixty years, 
at the expiration of which the Government of China 
shall enter gratis into possession of the said Railway 
and its appurtenant properties. 


Upon the consent of both Contracting Parties, the 
question of a further reduction of the said time- 
limit (that is, sixty years) may be discussed. 

From the date of signing the present agreement, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agrees that 
China has the right to redeem the Chinese Hastern 
Railway. At the time of redemption, the two Con- 
tracting Parties shall determine what the Chinese 
Eastern Railway had actually cost, and it shall be 
redeemed by China with Chinese capital at a fair 
price. 


(3) The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics agrees to a Commission to be organized 
by the two Contracting Parties to settle the question 
of the obligations of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company in accordance with Section IV of Article 
IX of the Agreement on General Principles for the 
settlement of the questions between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of China 
signed on May 31, 1924, at Peking. 


(4) The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
mutually agree that the future of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway shall be determined by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and China to the exclusion of 
any third party or parties. 


(5) The Contract for the Construction and Opera- . 


tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway of Aug. 27, 
Sept. 8, 1896, shall be completely revised, in accor- 
dance with the terms specified in this agreement, 
by a Commission of the two Contracting Parties in 
four months from the date of signing the present 
agreement. Pending the revision, the rights of the 


two Governments arising out of this contract, which 
do not prejudice China’s rights of sovereignty, shall 
be maintained. ; ; 

[Sections 6 to 15 of this article are in substance 
the same as Articles I to X of the Peking-Moscow . 
treaty printed above.] ‘ 


ARTICLE II.—NAVIGATION. 


The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
agree to settle, on the basis of equality, reciprocity 
and the respect of each other’s sovereignty, the 
question relating to the navigation of all kinds of 
their vessels on those parts of the rivers, lakes and 
other bodies of water, which are common to their 
respective borders, the details of this question to be 
regulated in a Commission of the two Contracting 
Parties within two months from the date of signing 


_the present Agreement. 


In view of the extensive freight. and passenger 
interests of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the River Sungari up to and including Harbin, 
and the extensive freight and passenger interests of 
China on the lower Amur River into the sea, both 
Contracting Parties agree, on the basis of equality 
and reciprocity, to take up the questions of securing 
the said interests in the said Commission. 


ARTICLE III.—Bounparigs, 


The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
agree to redemarcate their boundaries through a 
Commission to be organized by both Parties, and, 
pending such redemarcation, to maintain the present 
boundaries. ! 


ARTICLE IV.—Tarirr AND TRADE AGREBMENT, 


The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
agree to draw up a Customs Tariff and conclude a 
Commercial Treaty in a Commission to be organized 
by the said Parties on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity. 


ARTICLE V.—PROPAGANDA, 


The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
mutually pledge themselves not to permit within their 
respective territories the existence and/or activities 
of any organizations or groups whose aim is to 
struggle by acts of violence against the Government 
of either Contracting Party. = 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties 
further pledge themselves not to engage in propa- 
ganda directed against the political and social sys- 
tems of either Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE VI.—ComMISSIons. 


The Commissions as provided in the Articles of 
this Agreement shall commence their work within 
one month from the date of signing this Agreement, 
and shall complete their work as soon as possible 
and not later than six months. This does not apply 
to those Commissions whose time-limits have been 
specified in the respective Articles of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The present Agreement shall come into effect from 
the date of signature. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Agreement in duplicate in 
the Russian, Chinese and English languages, and 
have affixed thereto their seals. 

In case of dispute, the English*text shall be accepted 
as the standard. 

Done at the City of Mukden this —— Day of 
a Thousand Nine hundred and Twenty-four, which 
is the 

— Day of the Month of 
of the Republic of China, 


the Thirteenth Year 
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~ America’s Neglect of Research in. 


Pure Science 
By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


ress lies in the pure scientific re- 

search that often seems to be useless 
and usually is quite unintelligible to the 
layman. How the scientific pioneers of 
the past have been scoffed at because they 
were laying the very foundations for 
wealth and comfort in the future! De- 


rf | ‘HE very mainspring of modern prog- 


‘spite the fact that mankind is beginning 


to realize the spiritual and materia! value 
of science, we are told by those who make 
it their business to know that America lags 
in pure science research. Radio, electric 
lights, new motor fuel, all these and a 


hundred and one new gifts from science 
are being produced fast enough, but these 


are the result, in most cases, of scientific 
discoveries and facts of the past being ap- 
plied to practical, industrial problems. In 
digging out the facts for their own sake, in 
pursuing scientific truth without an ulte- 
rior motive, our nation is most backward. 
These are hard accusations; they indicate 
an unsafe condition. To the rescue of 
pure science there has come a group of 
public men and leading scientists, the Na- 


‘tional Research Endowment Trustees of 
the National Academy of Sciences, headed 


by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who 
have made it their task to see to it that 
pure science is properly supported. — They 
want the nation to spend literally millions 


a year for scientific research; they know 
that the dividends in future years will be 


millions per cent. Every word, then, that 
they utter in their appeal, issued on Jan. 
31, 1926, should be read with the deepest 
concern: 

The trustees of the National Research Endow- 
ment, recognizing that human progress depends 
in large degree upon research in pure science, 
declare their conviction: 

(1) That the United States, which already oc- 
cupies a leading position in industrial research, 
should rank with the most enlightened nations 
in the advancement of pure science. 
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(2) That it is wiser to make large expenditures 
for scientific research, thus advancing civilization, 
improving human welfare, conserving health, and 
saving countless useful lives, than to tolerate un- 
necessary suffering and then endeavor to alleviate 
it at still greater cost. & 

(3) That research in all branches of the mathe- 
matical, physical and biological sciences should 
be encouraged, because of the intellectual and 
spiritual value of adding to knowledge and be- 
cause the greatest advances in science and in 
industry often result from apparently useless ab- 
stract discoveries. ; 

(4) That scientists exceptionally qualified to 
widen fundamental knowledge through research 
are of such value to the nation that every effort 
should be made to facilitate their work. 


(5) That the overcrowding of educational in- 


stitutions, and the consequent excessive demands 
of teaching and administration, have further re- 
duced the limited opportunities for research pre- 
viously enjoyed by the members of their Faculties. 

(6) That the funds now available for the sup- 
port of research in pure science in the United 
States are far below what our population, educa- 
tion and material resources demand. 

(7) That the National Academy of Sciences, 
created by Congressional charter, the scientific 


adviser of the Government, and composed of lead- 


ing investigators in the closely interlocked and 


mutually dependent mathematical, physical and 


biological sciences, as peculiarly qualified to 
evaluate the needs of pure science in America, 


to stimulate its progress and to insure the widest 


use of funds provided for research. 

In view of these considerations, the trustees of 
the National Research Endowment, established by 
the National Academy of Sciences, propose im- 
mediately to secure adequate funds for the en- 
couragement of research in pure science. 


PREVENTION OF MinE EXPLOSIONS 


In the meantime, it is often discouraging 
and disappointing to see how well-tried 
scientific methods of saving money and 
life are disregarded and unused through 
laziness, false economy and géneral lack 
of foresight on the part of those who con- 
trol industry. Much too frequently. news- 


i 
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paper headlines recite the sad story of 
miners trapped and snuffed out like so 
many rats. Yet 96 per cent. of the soft 
coal mines in this country fail to use a 
simple precaution that would have pre- 
vented the serious mine disasters of Jan- 
uary in Oklahoma and West Virginia and 
do protect against such blasts in some 200 
mines, a mere 4 per cent. of the total 
number. This method of protecting mines 
against disastrous explosions of the coal 
dust in them consists of simply spraying 
uninflammable rock dust wherever the in- 
flammable coal dust collects. A mine explo- 
sion is somewhat like a gun firing. A 
flame or spark sets off the collected gas, 
which acts like the primer in a gun, and 
the exploding gas sets up clouds of dust. 
If the dust is of comparatively pure coal it 
will explode and the flame will spread 
through the mine air as far as the dust 
extends. Powdered rock sprayed about 
acts as a damper, since the rock dust mixes 
with the coal dust and dilutes it so much 
that it will not explode. Of course, if 
safety rules, such as worked out by the 


United States Bureau of Mines, are strictly - 


followed, if no gas or coal dust are al- 
lowed to accumulate and sparks and 
flames to set them off are kept out of the 
mine, there need be no primary explosions. 


IMPROVED GASOLINE 


One of the most fruitful fields of the 
application of scientific knowledge is that 
of the automotive industries. And one of 
the most scientific of the research develop- 
ments in that field has been the produc- 
tion of tetraethyl lead as an anti-knock 
compound to be added to gasoline. This 
substance has been on trial before a jury 
of the United States Public Health Service 
for the past few months on the charge of 
being a menace to public health, but it has 
been found “not guilty.” Its sale had been 
stopped pending the investigation because 
of the supposed danger of causing lead 
poisoning among the drivers of cars using 
the treated gasoline and among the general 
public. The committee found after an ex- 
amination that gasoline treated with tetra- 
ethyl lead is safe to handle and use as 
fuel, although the anti-knock compound 
itself is still recognized as dangerous in 
its concentrated form, 


Tetraethyl lead is the result of more 
than ten years’ search on the part of Amer- 
ican motor engineers for a means of get- 
tin, more use out of gasoline. Experts at 
the United States Bureau of Standards say 
that the public is getting about 5 per cent. 
of the energy out of gasoline when it drives 
its motor cars. A study of the working of 
the engines revealed that the greater the 
pressure of the gasoline and air mixture 
inside the cylinders where it was exploded, 
the greater the amount of energy obtained. 
But increased pressure above a certain 
point caused an objectionable knocking. It 
was possible that this might injure the 
motor, and the driver was likely to think _ 
something was wrong with his car. Tests 
with some of the heavier gasolines and 
alcohols showed that a high compression 
could be obtained without the knocking. 
An effort was made to modify the common 
gasoline used so that it would behave like 
these also. It was found that iodine and 
aniline added in small quantities of 3 and 
2 per cent. stopped the knocking, and al- 
though it was out of the question to use 
either of these two substances because of 
their scarcity and high price, it gave the 
chemists and engineers an insight into the 
problem. The problem, they said, was a 
molecular one. Some substances made 
knocking worse and some made it better. 
Substances of high atomatic weights turned 
out to be the most effective. Following 
that fact, and for no other reason at all, 
scientists tried lead, because it was prob- 
ably the heaviest common substance that 
could be easily obtained. After testing 
many organic preparations containing lead, . 
a synthetic substance, tetraethyl lead, was 
finally hit upon and found successful. 
Quantities as small as one-thirteenth of 1 
per cent. took out the knock of an engine 
under strain, compared to the 3 and 2 per 
cent. of iodine or aniline required. Like 
all lead compounds, this substance is poi- 
sonous. The anti-knock problem is impor- 
tant because America uses over a million 
gallons of gasoline in an hour. 


SMALLER AUTOMOBILE ENGINES 


At the recent annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers other ad- 
vances in the automotive field were fore- 
seen. An engineer of one of the large 
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automobile manufactur- 
ing companies explained 
how the use of smaller 
engines in automobiles, 
only sufficient when op- 
erating normally to run 
the car on a level, but 
which by the use of a 
supercharger could be 
made to give enough 
power to take them up 
steep hills, might soon 
be a possibility. Super- 
charging consists in in- 
creasing the amount of 
_gas and air mixture that 
the engine normally 
takes into the cylinders. 
This may be done by 
some sort of a pump or 
compressor to put the 
extra amount of the 
mixture into the cylin- 
ders, and so get more 
energy out of them. Such 
devices have been tried 
on automobile engines 
from the first days of 
the industry, but a great 
impetus to the use of 
superchargers has been 
given in recent years by 
their use in airplanes. 
By their aid great alti- 
tude records have been 
possible, whereas otherwise the low pres- 
sure of the rarefied air would not permit 
an engine to work. Racing automobiles 
also use them to get the greatest power out 
of their engines. 

Great ships of the air, covered with 
shiny, durable metal instead of fragile 
fabric, are predicted by Ralph H. Upson. 
“The solution of commercial airship de- 
sign today lies in a fundamental change 
in the materials of construction,” he be- 
lieves. Calculations show that there will 
be an actual saving in weight of the airship 
if the fabric hull is replaced by one made 
of duralumin, an aluminum alloy now 
used in the framework of dirigibles. The 
all-metal airship, Mr. Upson told the 
automotive engineers, will be durable and 


Professor Albert A. Michelson, President of the National Academy 
of Science, looking through an interferometer, an instrument he 
designed for the more accurate measurement of stars and planets 


able to stand all sorts of weather. It wiil 
be independent of hangars except for “dry- 
dock” purposes, just as an ocean ship 
houses itself only when laid up for repairs. 
Both hydrogen and helium can be used as 
the buoyant gas in the new type airship, 
for the metal hull will be a fireproof struc- 
ture and as safe as a gasoline tank. The 
metal airship is destined, Mr. Upson be- 
lieves, to become the commercial carrier 
of the future that will carry substantially 
all first-class passengers, all mail, all ex- 
press on the longer routes over land and 
seas. 
New TREATMENT FOR MEASLES 


In no other field are the life-saving re- 
sults of scientific research so easily evi- 
dent as they are in medicine. Now comes 
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hope that one of the scourges of child- 
hood, measles, will be conquered, Profes- 
sor R. Debre and Dr. Joannon of the Uni- 
versity of Paris Medical School have re- 
ported to the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations. The blood serum of 
adults who had measles in childhood may 
be used to modify measles in children so 
that it will take only a mild form devoid 
of serious after effects and yet will give 
immunity for life just as the normal form 
of the disease does. More than a thou- 
sand injections of the serum have been 
without any bad effects. The efforts of 
Dr. Leon Bernard of the University of 
Paris resulted in the establishment of two 
prophylactic stations in Paris for the treat- 
ment of the disease. Up to the present 
time prophylactic methods have been 
used to some extent in the United States 
and Germany to secure temporary immu- 
nity. A serum from convalescent cases 
was used and injected in patients during 
the first six days after infection. But a 
durable immunity may be developed if the 
serum is not injected until the germs have 
had more time to incubate, as in Profes- 
sor Debre’s modified procedure, according 
to which the injections are made only 
between the sixth and tenth day after in- 
fection. A serum shortage problem was 
solved by the discovery that the serum of 
adults who have long since recovered from 
measles was as efficient as that taken from 
convelescent children. 


Although as old as medical history, and 


so common that in cities over 90 per cent. 
of the population have had the disease by 
the age of 18, measles is still one of the 
mysterious diseases which it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to combat. It is believed 
to be caused by an extremely small organ- 
ism which cannot be seen with the ordinary 
microscope and which passes through a 
filter which stops ordinary germs. With 


the possible exception of smallpox it is - 


the most contagious disease known to man, 
and, according to the United States Public 
Health Service, it is difficult to control be- 
cause the symptoms of the disease are not 
obvious until about four days after infec- 
tion. “The importance of measles is fre- 
quently underestimated,” Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, Chairman of the division of 
medical sciences of the National Research 
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Council and one of America’s leading 
epidemiologists, says, “and it has been 
commonly believed that the disease acts as 
a weeding-out process to eliminate the unfit 
at a very early age and does no harm to 
the strong. On the contrary, a study of 
measles in the United States Army camps 
during the World War revealed that a per- 
son who has recently had measles is ten 
times more likely to die from pneumonia 
than one who has not. There is great 
probability that the work of Drs. Bernard, 
Debre and Joannon will lead to an eventual 
control of the disease.” 


A Cure For DIABETES INSIPIDUS 


A cure for diabetes insipidus, a disease 
which is characterized by the excessive 
elimination of water by the system, may 
soon be won by medical science. The first 
step toward this end has been made by Dr. 
Helen Bourquin, Professor of Physiology 
at the University of South Dakota, who has 
duplicated in animals all the symptoms of 


the disease as’they are exhibited by af- 


flicted humans. Application of electric 
cautery to the pituitary, a small gland in 
the head, was the procedure which resulted 


in experimental diabetes insipidus in dogs. — 


The discovery appears to have revealed the ~ 


mechanism which regulates the amount of 
water in the body. The operation leads to 
actual drying up of the animal if the wa- 
ter intake is restricted. The disease appears 
to be due to the discharge into the blood of 
something which stimulates the kidneys 
powerfully. 


LarGeE Sun Spots VISIBLE 


No other body in the universe is of more 
concern to those of us on earth than the 
sun. It is therefore of interest to know 
that the sun is now in an excited state. One 
large group of sun spots has appeared on 
ils face and the electrons that this gigantic 
whirlpool area in the sun have sent to earth 
have caused magnetic storms, disrupting 
telegraphic communication and affecting 
the earth’s magnetism. 

The large sun spot, visible even to the 
unaided eye through smoked glass, disap- 
peared on Jan. 31 when the sun’s rotation 
carried across the disk from east to west, 
is due to return. Since the time it was 
first seen last November, this large spot 


_ has crossed the solar disk three times. 
- Large spots usually survive for several 
months and sometimes as long as a year. 
_ As the sun rotates on its axis once in about 
_ twenty-five to thirty-eight days, a spot 1s 
carried across the disk from east to west, 
but the rotation is not uniform for all parts 
of the sun. Spots on the solar equator 
cross the disk most rapidly, indicating that 
- for that part of the sun the rotation period 
is about twenty-five days, while near the 
_ poles of the sun the rotation is much 
slower. 


Success oF EciipsE ExpEDITIONS 


The various expeditions of astronomers 
from the United States to Sumatra to ob- 
serve the eclipse of Jan. 14 were generally 
successful. Dr. John A. Miller, leader of 
the Swarthmore College eclipse expedition 
located at Benkoelen, Sumatra, reported ob- 
servations through a sky thinly clouded. 

Plates were not seriously affected, except 
possibly those made with the Einstein cam- 
era to test the deflection of star light near 
_ the sun. The corona was of the type usu- 
< ally associated with maximum sun spot ac- 
tivity and some very large prominences 
were visible. Captain F. B. Littell, in 
‘ charge of the party from the United States 
_ Naval Observatory, has sent word that the 
sky was partly clear at Tebbinge-Tinggi, 
_ where the naval astronomers were located. 
Dr. Harlan T. Stetson of Harvard Univer- 
sity has reported to the Harvard Observ- 
atory that his observations were made 
through thin clouds, but were partially suc- 
cessful. The Harvard party, including also 
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— Dr. W. W. Coblent of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, was located on the 
west coast of Sumatra, not far from the 

. Swarthmore College expedition at Ben- 


% 
j 


: 
5. 
- 
-_koelen. Months of study of the observa- 
tions and photographs made will be nec- 
_ essary before definite results of the expedi- 
- tions can be announced, however. 
The regular round shape of the sun’s 
corona as observed at this eclipse is what 
-__was to be expected because of the great 
- number of spots that have appeared re- 
cently on the face of the sun. Between 
eclipse the shape of the corona cannot be 
determined because the filmy, pearly ra- 
_— diance haloing the sun can be seen from 
earth only during the time of total eclipse. 


t 
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The last sun’ spot maximum occurred in 
July, 1917, so if the period is the normal 
eleven years, the next should occur in 1928, 
Recent sun spot activity, however, indicates 


that there will be either an earlier max- 


imum or one of greater intensity than 
usual, 


Tue EVOLUTION OF STARS 


Things are not always what they seem 
and stars with all the signs of old age may 
really be in their youth, astronomically 
speaking, according to the latest views of 
Dr. Henry Norris Russell, Professor of 
Astronomy at Princeton University. ~ Dr. 
Russell’s ideas on stellar evolution have 
been widely accepted among astronomers, 
but one difficulty that has puzzled them — 
has been the fact that stars of nearly every 
possible type may occur in the same clus- 
ter. These different types are supposed to 
represent various stages in the normal evo-. 
lutionary sequence, but it has also been 
thought that all the stars in the same clus- 
ier were formed at approximately the same . 
time. According to the latest improve- 
ments of his theory, however, Dr. Russell. 
supposed that all the stars proceed through 
the same general source of evolution, but 
some are handicapped. The most massive 
ones start at the beginning, but those of less 
mass may start at the middle of the scale, 
without having passed through the earlier 
stages, while those of least mass start near 
the end. Asa result, if a large number of 
stars are formed at about the same time, 
the ones of small mass will be almost im- 
mediately in the same condition that their 
more massive brethren will only reach 
after many billions of years. The astron- 
omer, examining their light with his spec- 
troscope, will find them of different types 
and may think them to be of different ages. 
Dr. Russell thinks that the source of en- 
ergy of the stars, at one time thought to be 
due to a gradual contraction of their 
bodies, may be supplemented by actual 
conversion of their matter into energy, as 
proposed by Professor Eddington of Cam- 
bridge University, England. The sugges- 
tion is made by Dr. Russell that a star may 
at first contract, and then, after it has 
reached a certain point, cease contracting 
and use up its actual substance by con- 
version to energy. 


Armies and Navies of the World 


THE UNITED STATES 
NTEREST in national defense during 


| the month was centred upon, first, 

the annual report of Major Gen. John 
L. Hines, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, which was made public in 
Washington on Dec. 26, and, second, upon 
the testimony given by Secretary of War 
Dwight F. Davis before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee’ at a hearing on 


Jan. 7. 


The main feature of General Hines’s re- 
port was the announcement of the per- 
fection of a new anti-aircraft gun, which, 
General Hines stated, has a velocity of 
3,000 feet per second, a possible vertical 
range of 15,000 feet and a visible trajec- 
tory range of 10,000 feet. “This gun,” 
the report added, “should assist materially 
in solving the problem of defense against 
aircraft.” Commenting upon the Army 
and Navy manoeuvres which were held 
last year off the Hawaiian Islands, Gen- 
eral Hines stated that “these exercises, the 
most extensive ever conducted by the com- 
bined armed forces of the nation, served 
the double purpose of testing the defenses 
of our Western outpost of Oahu and of 
training the army and navy in joint opera- 
tions,” 

Secretary Davis testified before the 
House Military Affairs Committee in favor 
of the adoption of a program for con- 
struction of permanent barracks for the 
United States Army. Mr. Davis declared 
that nearly one-half of the army, or 2,557 
officers and 41,985 men, were being housed 
under temporary shelter during the Winter 
of 1925-1926. He strongly urged the need 
of immediate action to remedy this situa- 
tion. Secretary Davis characterized exist- 
ing conditions as “uneconomical, unfair to 
personnel and dangerous to health and 


life.” 
FRANCE 


HE recent enactment of legislation 
authorizing a reduction of ‘he French 
Army in the interest of economy was con- 
demned by Nationalist leaders during a 
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discussion of army estimates in the Cham- 
her of Deputies in December. M. Bouil- 
loux-Lapont, the Official Reporter, urged 
an increase in the army appropriations, 
declaring that the continuation of the pres- 
ent policy of economy would imperil the 
security of the nation. Jean Fabry sup- — 
ported the Reporter and pointed out that 
the French military forces recently had 
been reduced by 100,000 men. M. Fabry 
gave the figures of the existing French | 
army as follows: 335,000 of the yearly © 
class, 75,000 professional soldiers, 180,000 
native troops and 16,000 to 18,000 civilians 
employed on military work. M. Fabry 
said that the reduction had devitalized the 
thirty-two divisions which comprised the 
army and he urged that the divisions be re- 
duced in number and strengthened in per- 
sonnel. Under the present arrangement, he 
said, “the whole military edifice was threat- 
ened with ruin.” Pursuant to the sugges- 
tion of M. Fabry, M. Painlevé, the Minister 
of War, on Jan. 28 laid before the Chamber | 
of Deputies a bill reducing the total of di- 
visions in the French Army to twenty, 
which would be maintained at full 
strength. 


The new French cruiser, Duquesne, was 
launched at Brest on Dec. 17. The Du- 
quesne, a 10,000-ton vessel, is an oil-burner 
cf 120,000 horse power capacity, with a 
speed of 34-35 knots. She carries eight 8- 
inch, eight 2.9-inch and eight 3 pr. A-A 
guns, and two triple torpedo tubes. The 
vessel is fitted with a catapult and carries 
two seaplanes. 


SoutH AFRICA 
OLONEL F. H. P. CRESWELL, Min- 


ister of Defense in the South African 
Government, announced on Dec. 31, 1925, 
that the Union intended to reduce its stand- — 
ing army from 10,000 men to 8,000. Con- 
sistent with this plan, the number of mili- 
tary districts would be reduced from fif- 
teen to six. The Minister said the new 
policy was necessary in order to cut the 
swollen wartime expenditure of the Union 
to peacetime limits. 


He stated that the 


- 
3 
oF 


reduction would entail no impairment of 
the Union’s defenses, and added that the 
army aviation estimates would be in- 
creased. 
IrisH FREE STATE 


PLANS for a reduction in the army of. 


the Irish Free State were made pub- 
lic in Dublin on Jan. 14. The reduction, 


it was stated, was made possible through 


the recent adjustment of the boundary 
dispute between North and South Ireland. 
The Free State Government planned to dis- 
band three brigades, comprising 300 offi- 
cers and 5,000 men. This represents a 
financial saving of £5,000,000 (approxi- 
mately $24,000,000) annually. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
A HE National Army of the Republic of 


Czechoslovakia came into its own on 
Jan. 1 when the French Military Mission, 
which had hitherto filled all important 
posts, withdrew from official participation 
in the army command. The vacant places 


__ were filled by native Czechoslovak officers. 


The Czechoslovak Army was first organized 
as an emergency unit during the World 
War. With the advent of peace the Prague 
Government invited the aid of French ex- 
perts in reorganizing the army on a-na- 
tional basis. This step was taken because 
of the extreme youth and inexperience of 
the Czechoslovak officers. The French 
Mission trained these officers in military 
organization and administration, and pre- 
pared them for the task of commanding the 
Czechoslovak Army. The new leaders are 
all young men, not one being more than 
fifty years of age. They learned the art 
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of war on the battlefield, having served 
through the World War on the side of the 
Allies. General Sirovy, who became Chief 
of the Czechoslovak General Staff upon 
the withdrawal of the French Mission, was 
a civilian before 1914, having followed the 
profession of architect. During the latter 
part of the World War General Sirovy © 
commanded an army of 70,000 Czechs. © 


Commenting upon the personality of the - 


new chief of staff, European newspapers 
remarked that he is “one of the best loved 
of military men—and a brave fighter.” 


BELGIUM 


THE Belgium Chamber of Deputies on — 
Dec. 30 passed the Army Reduction 
bill. This measure fixed the active — 
strength of the army for 1926 at 77,300 
men, which is 5,300 less than for 1925. 
The bill also stipulated that the period 
of service for the infantry be reduced from 
12 months to 10 months, and the period | 
of service for the special and _ technical 
arms be reduced from 13 to 12 months. 


RUSSIA 


THE new military policy of the Soviet 

Government lays especial stress upon 
the importance of army morale. Discuss- 
ing this question in an address at Lenin- 
grad on Jan. 17, Voroshilov, the Soviet 
Commissar of War, said: 

The Red Army is already superior to all 
European bourgeois armies in the political con- 
sciousness of the soldiers’ discipline, firmness and 
morale. Within a few years our technique will 
overtake, perhaps even outstrip, the technique 
of capitalistic countries. 


[FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS] 


Poincare’s Criticism of the 


Locarno Pacts 


By ALEXANDER GOURVITCH 


Raymonp Poincare, in La Revue Belge, 
Brussels, January 1, 1926. 


X-PREMIER POINCARE of France views 
the Locarno Pacts primarily as a negation 
of certain guarantees which France and 


_ Belgium had secured under the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles. Thus, while the pacts contain a collec- 
tive guarantee of the provisions of Article 42 and 
43 of the Versailles Treaty relative to the de- 
militarized Rhine zone, it seems at the same 
time—and Sir Austen Chamberlain has frankly 
interpreted it in this manner—to have done away 
with Article 44 of the Peace Treaty, which pro- 
vided for effective sanctions in the event of a 
violation of the demilitarization pledge by Ger- 
many. Under the Locarno settlement, such a vio- 
Jation will no longer warrant military action by 
France or by Belgium, except if the violation 
is “flagrant,” if it constitutes an. “unprovoked 
act of aggression,” and if “by reason of the gath- 


-ering of armed forces in the demilitarized zone 


immediate action becomes necessary.” Nor will 
France or Belgium be permitted to judge as to 
whether such infraction has been committed. 
The only recourse they will have will be to sub- 
mit the matter to the Council of the League of 
Nations, which will pass upon it without their 
‘participation. “It is thus certain that we give 
up * *  * some of the guarantees that were 
granted us at Versailles. In return, we obtain 
from the Reich a pledge whose value will be 
entirely dependent upon the future mentality of 
Germany, and we obtain from England and from 
Italy a promise of arbitration rather than one of 
assistance.” 

The arbitration agreements concluded at Lo- 
carno, and which refer to Germany’s relations 
with both her Western and her Eastern neigh- 
bors, undoubtedly mark an appreciable progress 
in international relations. Howeyer, while Ger- 
many formally recognizes that the rights estab- 
lished by treaties are binding upon future inter- 
national tribunals, she actually does not miss any 
occasion to show that she has not renounced her 
intention to obtain a revision of her Eastern fron- 
tiers. Furthermore, Germany has been growingly 
insistent upon the fulfillment of various promises 
which she pretends to have informally received 
at Locarno, such as the evacuation of Cologne 
and a modification of occupation in the rest of 
the Rhineland, a change in the Sarre régime, a 
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most-favored-nation provision in the commercial 
treaty under negotiation with France, and so forth. 

The contention that Locarno has guaranteed 
France’s security and has thus opened the way to 
general disarmament, is premature. “Powerful 
though the spirit of Locarno may be, we are un- 
fortunately not sure that it may alone prove of 
sufficient strength to guard the Rhine. 
we rely unreservedly upon the effectiveness of its 
action we want to see it at work. We do not 
know as yet if it will breathe an even warmth 
everywhere. We have no doubt but that it will 
easily drive Belgium and France upon the blos- 
soming paths of peace; but before we throw down 
our guns, we want to see whether Germany will 
net venture upon a different route. It is not only 
our national security that is at stake, it is the 
peace of the world. We have fought victoriously 
for right and for liberty; we shall not allow them 
to be jeopardized.” 


An Italian View of Locarno 


Francisco Coppoua, in Politica, Rome, 
July-August, 1925 (published Dec. 20, 1925)) 


ONTRARY to the contention commonly 

made that the Locarno Pacts constitute a 
partial application of the Geneva Protocol, the 
writer of this article maintains that it actually 
amounts to a negation of the protocol. 
ter provided for a rigid and universal system of 
enforced peace, which would sanction the arti- 
ficially established status quo and would refuse 
to discriminate between the objects, causes and 
circumstances of eventual international contro- 
versies. The Locarno settlement, on the contrary, 
is not an attempt at a universal solution a priori, 
but a private treaty of the traditional, classical 
type, a treaty of peace and guarantee similar to 
those that have been usually concluded at the 
end of great wars, when the belligerents required 
a certain period of rest to recuperate their 
strength. It is a treaty.of a more local nature 
than that of the Holy Alliance, which embraced 
all territories of the three emperors, while only 
one frontier of Germany was dealt with at Lo- 
carno. It is also an altogether private arrange- 
ment as far as the participants are concerned— 
an agreement between three States, with two 
others acting as arbitrators and guarantors. The 
League of Nations figures in the arrangement 
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merely as an arbiter agreed upon by the inter- 
ested parties, otherwise all negotiations were con- 
ducted between the latter, outside of the League 
and without its interference or influence. 
The failure of the Geneva Protocol was due 
to its abstractly, legalistic, automatic, anti-his- 
torical nature, and it is the adherence to _his- 
torical reality that has made the strength of the 
_ Locarno Pacts. As far as Italy is concerned, she 
was opposed to the Geneva Protocol because it 
-was anti-historical and absurd, immoral, imprac- 
ticable, equivalent to an organization of univer- 
sal, perpetual war, against the sentiments and 
_ the interests of the peoples, rather than an or- 
ganization of peace, and, above all, because it 
was in fundamental opposition to Italy’s vital need 
of territorial expansion, to allow an outlet for 
her surplus population and provide her with 
sources of raw materials. To avoid ruin and 
slavery, Italy must acquire new territories—out- 
side of Europe, of course. Inasmuch as no ter- 
ritories will evidently be offered to her, she will 
eventually have to take them, which will imply 
a change in the political system now prevailing 
in the Mediterranean and in the colonial em- 
pires of the European nations. To accomplish 
this, an act of force will be necessary, though 
it will not have necessarily to be directed against 
any of the great European powers, which 
may be counted upon to have enough sense 
not to resist blindly what is a vital historical 
necessity for Italy. The Geneva Protocol, a 
pact of universal immobility, could not, there- 
fore, be accepted by Italy, let alone the ques- 
tion of pledging her blood to protect it. The 
- Locarno Pacts are, on the contrary, welcome 
to Italy as to the other powers. 

The motives that led to Locarno are, on the 
one hand, of a general nature, namely, the 
necessity of clearing from the political atmos- 
phere France’s obsession of security, which 
has been weighing upon international rela- 
tions and interfering with economic rehabili- 
tation, and, above all, the sentiment of Eurc- 

pean solidarity in the face of the simulta- 
neous menace from the East and from the 
West: the anti-European revolution in Asia 
and in Africa, led by Moscow, and the accu- 
mulation of gold and power by the United 
States, which has become the creditor and 
banker of Europe and aspires to become the 
judge presiding over European affairs. 

Of more decisive importance have been 
the special motives of the’ several powers. 
To Germany the Locarno Pacts mean the 
end of her isolation, the elimination of the 
danger of a three-power compact directed 
against her, an opportunity to demand a re- 
vision of her Eastern frontiers, security from 
a French invasion, while her own pledges 
imply only abstention from such action as 
she anyway is in no position to undertake 
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in her present condition. Germany also -ap- 
parently intends to take advantage of Locarno 
to demand a restitution of her colonies, but any 
such move will meet with a most determined op- 
position on Italy’s part as long as her own colo- 
nial aspirations have not been satisfied. France 
had no choice between Locarno or nothing at all, 
after the failure of he: successive attempts to 
protect her security by treaties, alliances, terri- 
torial annexations, or “sanctions.” Locarno does 
not give her security, but even the illusion of se- 
curity will be helpful by relieving her of the 
constant obsession of danger. To the Cartel of - 
the Left parties in particular, Locarno is valuable 
as a condemnation of the policy of Poincaré and 
the Nationalists. As regards the guarantors, Eng-_ 
Jand and Italy, they actually assume no new obli- 
galions under the Pact, as they remain free to 
decide for themselves when and whether their in- 
tervention is necessary. On the other hand, 
England derives the advantage of completely iso- 
lating Russia, definitely discarding the Protocol 
of Geneva as well as the plans of a three-power 
compact, and, for a time at least, of stabilizing 
the European equilibrium. Italy benefits by the 
elimination of the three-power compact, which 
would have placed her in a secondary position, 


BRITISH PHACE POLICY 


“Yes, that is our new formidable bombing air- 
With control of the seas, with control of the 


air—’’ 


“Yes, I see—you are preparing for disarmament.” 


—Le Rire, Paris. 
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by the establishment of an equilibrium between 
Germany and France, which will allow her a cer- 
tain freedom of movement, by the weakening of 
the alliances between France and the new Slav 
States, which were directed both against Ger- 
many and against Italy; by the fact that she fig- 
ures as a guarantor of the frontiers of other coun- 
tries, while her own frontiers are not guaranteed, 
_ which will entitle her to claim the right to main- 
tain comparatively larger armaments when the 
guestion of international disarmament comes up 
for discussion; finally, by her position as guar- 
antor, on an equal footing with England, and 
practically as a substitute for America, which will 
contribute to enhance her prestige by placing her 
morally, and consequently, politically as well, 
above the two contesting powers, France and 
_ Germany. 

Locarno has caused general satisfaction. In 
fact, it is nothing more than a truce, but one 
that everybody desired and hailed with joy. That 
desire was due to some extent to the menace of 
revolution from the East and that of economic 
servitude from the West, and the truce will last 
the longer the more strongly Europe feels that 
menace. But, above all, the peoples of Europe 
are tired. They are all, with the exception of 
Italy, passing through a period of moral depres- 
sion and they are longing for a rest, a breathing 
spell of optimistic tranquillity, of relaxation. And 
that is supplied by Locarno, whose success is 
due to these subjective causes rather than to 
any objective accomplishments, inasmuch as the 
question of security has in no way been solved, 


MUSSOLINI’S COPYISTS 
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and nothing has been changed in the ‘actual re- 
lation of national forces. _ ; 


Locarno From a German Angle 
Rupotrn BretrscuHerp, in Die Gesellschaft (So- 


cialist Monthly), Berlin, December, 1925. 


A Re writer of this article points out that the 
Locarno agreement is a logical conclusion of © 


the “policy of fulfillment,” which had been ad- 
vocated by the Socialists and other parties of 
the Left, and which Chancellor Wirth had en- 
deavored to follow despite the opposition of the 
Conservatives and Nationalists. That policy had 


never implied an admission of the moral justifi- — 


cation of the claims made against Germany by 
her enemies. The attempts of the Stresemann 
press to oppose the settlement achieved: at Lo- 
carno to the “policy of fulfillment” are thus 
based upon misrepresentation of the record of 
the republican parties. 
campaign threatens to arouse suspicion abroad 
and to injure Germany’s cause, just as the pol- 
icy of the opponents of “fulfillment,” under the 
Cuno Government, helped Poincaré and _ the 
French Nationalists to carry on their policy of 
sanctions. 

The Locarno Pact may be criticized on many 
grounds, It does not restore Germany to a posi- 
tion of equality. The Versailles Treaty remains 
in force, and consequently the lack of proportion 
between Germany’s armaments and those of her 
neighbors is maintained. The occupation is like- 
wise continued, as are also the one-sided provi- 


sions for the demilitarization of the Rhine zone. — 


The arbitration provisions are inadequate in that 
they maintain the distinction 
between legal and_ political 
questions, for which the Ger- 
-man Government is chiefly re- 
sponsible. 
carno marks the end of. the 
period of dictatorship of the 
victors over conquered Ger- 
many. Germany’s entrance into 
the League of Nations will 
afford an opportunity for im- 
provement of the settlements 
now concluded, 

What is valuable, above all, 
is the spirit of Locarno. Both 
the Western Pact and the ar- 
bitration treaties had been 
urged by the Socialist Inter- 
national for years since the 
time, in fact, when those de- 
mands met with nothing but 
scorn and contempt. Now that 
the new spirit is here it has 
to be kept alive, so that Lo- 
carno may be a starting point 


In addition, that press 
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THE FORGED FRENCH BANKNOTES 


Hungarian Musician: ‘‘No, thank you! 
myself.’’—De Groene Amsterdammer. 


on the way to the United States of Europe. 


Soviet Democracy 


E. Sratinsky, in Volia Rossii (Russian Socialist 


Anti-Soviet Monthly), Prague, December, 1925. 


HE motto of “Soviet Democracy,” which has 

become prominent of late in the speeches of 
Soviet leaders and in the Communist press, is 
interpreted by the writer of this article as mark- 
ing the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
the Russian revolution. The Bolshevist dictator- 
ship was a necessity during the period of eco- 
nomic disintegration and of relapse into primi- 
tive economic relationships, which had been 
brought about by Communist experimentation. 
With the revival of normal economic activities, 
the old opposition between classes and economic 
eroups has reappeared and its existence in the 
Soviet Republic is now admitted by the repub- 
lic’s leaders. This has led, as a further result, 


I make them 


to a growing desire among the masses 
for political activity. Realizing that 
they are powerless to stem this 
movement, the Communists have 
chosen to sanction it. Hence “Soviet 
Democracy,” with its implications, a 
greater share allowed the masses of the 
workers in the affairs of the official 
labor unions, and a more real represen- 
tation of the peasants in the local So- 
viets. This is a new departure, which 
is as important as was the inauguration 
of the New Economic Policy in 1921. 
The Communists, it is true, while pro- 
claiming the advent of democracy, insist 
at the same time upon the necessity of 
preserving the “firm leadership” of their 
party. There can be no doubt, however, 
adds this writer, that Communist control 
over subsequent. political events will 
proven even less practicable than its 
control over economic developments 


since 1921. 
French Parliamentary Crisis 


Grorces Guy-Granp, in La Grande Revue, 
Paris, December, 1925. 5 


HE writer points with a certain alarm at the 

growing dissatisfaction with the functioning 
of Parliament and the ever more insistent de- 
mand for a strong Government, manifested not 
only in the several varieties of Fascismo that 
have appeared in France of late, but also in 
statements made by persons and organizations 
belonging to the democratic bloc. France is liv- 
ing through a “crisis of authority,’ which the 
Parliamentary republic must solve if it is to sur- 
vive. In spite of the shortcomings of the Par- 
liamentary régime and of universal suffrage, the 
republic may afford a solution that will be in bet- 
ter accord with national needs than the combina: 
tion of a political dictatorship with a_represen- 
tation of economic interests which is advocated by 
the anti-Parliamentarians, 


Progressive Steps That Led to Locarno 
Pacts 
By CHRISTINA MERRIAM 


Secretary, Foreign Policy Association 


HE treaties concluded at Locarno 
EL were the culmination—in a regional 

and partial solution—of the. post- 
war discussion of European security. Some 
of the major European attempts to solve 
this problem of security and its twin sister, 
disarmament, in the seven years leading 
down to Locarno, may be traced very 
briefly. 


The first attempt was in 1919, when the 


French delegates to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference made three demands: 

(1), That the western frontiers of Germany be 
fixed at the Rhine. 

(2). That the Rhine frontiers be occupied per- 
manently by an _ interallied force under the 
League of Nations; and 

(3) That one or more independent states be 
created on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Moreover, the French members of the 
commission drafting the Covenant of the 
League of Nations proposed to make of 
the League a strong defensive alliance 
with an international army and an inter- 
national general staff. Since the French 
proposals were not adopted, France has 
never considered the Treaty of Versailles 
alone an adequate guarantee of security. 

In order to reassure France the Tri- 
partite Pact was then put forward in 1919 
by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. 
It proposed that Great Britain and the 
United States should jointly assist France 
in case of unprovoked aggression on the 
part of Germany. But it was not put 
through, because the Senate of the United 
States failed to ratify it, which automati- 
cally released Great Britain from her joint 
pledge. 

The Treaty of Versailles itself provided 
for the permanent demilitarization of the 
left bank of the Rhine and certain zones 
on the right bank, also for drastic reduc- 
tion and limitation of German armament 
under the supervision of the Allied Com- 
mission of Control. Moreover, the Allies 


were to occupy the Rhine bridgeheads for 
fifteen years, the occupation to be partially 
withdrawn over periods of five and ten 
years—final evacuation to be contingent 
upon Germany’s fulfillment of her obliga- 


tions under the treaty. And Great Britain 


eae her refusal to evacuate Cologne 

1 Jan. 10, 1925, as provided in the — 
ede to the report of the Interallied 
Commission of Control that Germany had 
failed to carry out all the disarmament — 
provisions of the treaty. 

Before this, however, France had sought 
security in other directions, and had en- 
tered into a military convention with Bel- 
gium and into treaties of alliance with Po- 
land and with Czechoslovakia. With the 
friendly cognizance of France there was 
formed also the so-called Little Entente, 
which binds together by treaty Czechoslo- — 
vakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile the idea of an Anglo- French 
alliance had never been wholly abandoned. 
In 1922 Lloyd George proposed to Briand, 
at Cannes, a treaty iil to the defunct 
Tripartite Treaty of 1919. Under this 
new proposal Great Britain engaged to 
come to the aid of France in the case of 
“unprovoked aggression against the soil 
of France” by Germany. But this was 
doomed to failure, as was the substitute 
draft later proposed by Briand’s succes- 
sor, M. Poincaré. For the French felt they — 
must have a guarantee which would cover 
also the Eastern frontiers of Germany, and 
to this Great Britain would not assent. 

Parallel with these efforts, covering 
three years, the League of Nations was at- 
tempting to carry out Article VIII of the 
Covenant, which enjoined the Council to 
formulate plans for the “reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the en- 
forcement by common action of interna- 


tional obligations.” The 1922 Assembly 
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_ by the British Dominions. 


of the League of Nations was the first to 


endorse the conclusion arrived at after 


_ months of study by the Disarmament Com- 


mission of the League that disarmament 
and security were indissolubly linked. 


At the 1923 Assembly of the League of 


Nations the Draft Treaty of Mutual As- 


sistance, sometimes called the Cecil-Réquin 
Treaty, which embodied a rather intricate 
system of sanctions and made provision for 


_ defensive alliances, was referred by the 
' Assembly to the States Members of the 


League, but not approved by the requisite 
number of Parliaments. 


FAILURE OF GENEVA PROTOCOL 


Its successor, the justly famous Geneva 


Protocol of the 1924 Assembly of the 
League of Nations, was conceived in an 


uprush of liberalism in which the Labor 
Government of Great Britain and the Her- 
riot Government of France vied with each 
other in a will to peace that brought forth 


the definition of an aggressor as that na- 


tion which refused to go to court to arbi- 
trate its differences. The Protocol was 
formally rejected by the British Conserva- 
tive Government, headed by Stanley Bald- 
win, largely because of objections raised 
But the advo- 
cates of the Protocol insist that the spirit 
of the document is alive, if only because 
of its vital definition of an aggressor. 
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Nevertheless, we must note that the Proto- 
col failed of adoption. 

We must now turn back for a moment 
to 1922 for the direct forerunner of the 
Locarno Treaties. In December of that 
year Chancellor Cuno of Germany pro- 


posed that France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Italy “engage themselves toward one 


another and promise the United States not 


to go to war for at least a generation, say 
thirty years,” unless war was decided upon 
by popular vote, which Cuno. declared 
would make war virtually impossible. The 
Allies were then involved in the long- 
drawn-out dispute with Germany over 
reparation payments. Cuno’s proposal 
was flatly rejected and characterized by 
Poincaré as a “clumsy manoeuvre” on the 
eve of a new conference on reparations. 

A month later, in January, 1923, France 
occupied the Ruhr, and Franco-German re- 
lations became so strained that German 
overtures toward Europeon security went 
temporarily into the discard. But in 
February, 1925, Germany again brought 
forward her proposals, rewritten, expanded 
and much more definite. After several ex- 


changes of notes those proposals were ac-~ 
cepted as a basis for discussion, which 
brings us down to the conference, the de- 
liberations of which resulted in the con- 
clusion on Oct. 16, 1925, of the treaties of 
security and arbitration, since associated 
with the name of Locarno.) 


UCH significance has been at- 
tached to the ratification of the 


Protocol of the Permanent Court 


of International Justice (the World Court) 


by the United States Senate on Jan. 27, 
1926. The final. vote was 76 in favor 
and 17 against. The abrupt termination 
of the debate and this final vote was ob- 
tained only by the appli- 
cation of cloture for the 
first time in fifty years. 
The five reservations 
and the two resolutions 
accompanying the ‘Sen- 
ate’s ratification of the 
Protocol are of great in- 
terest, particularly the 
provision that the final 
signature of the United 
States shall await the ac- 
ceptance of these reserva- 
tions by the powers who 
have already signed the 
Protocol. This would 
seem to imply that the 
refusal of any power to 
accept these reservations 
would preclude the 
United States from active 
adherence to the Court. 
It is not clear whether 
the desired action by 
those States is to be secured by direct 
negotiations by the United States, by in- 
direct negotiations through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, or, as has been 
suggested, by the vote of the special As- 
sembly of the League which may be sum- 
moned in March to act on the application 
of Germany for membership in the League. 
The reservation concerning the giving of 
advisory opinions by the Court would seem 
to require consideration by the Court it- 
self. Concerning the reservation requir- 
ing agreements for the submission of cases 
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to the Court, it should be noted that this 
may be done by “general” as well as by 
“special” treaties, which would not seem 
to require the separate assent by the Sen- 
ate to every case which may be submitted 
to the Court. 

One thing is clear—namely, that, what- 
ever happens, the United States, according 
to Article 35 of the 
Statute of the Court, is 
always free to have re- 
course to the Court and 
may contribute its proper 
share of expenses in each 
case. The formal adher- 
ence of the United States 
to the Court is, therefore, 
of more moral signifi- 
cance than of practical 
import — a 
sympathy and approval 
rather than an act of legal 
significance. As an inde- 
pendent tribunal dealing 
primarily with judicial 
matters, the Court is not 
dependent on the support 
of any individual nation 
or subject to any special 
influence. For these rea- 
sons it would seem as 
if a distorted impor- 
tance has been given to the whole sub- 


ject of American adherence to the Protocol 


of the Court. Attempts have been made 
to interpret this action as being a signifi- 
cant step toward membership in the 
League of Nations. President Coolidge in 
an authorized statement from the White 
House on Feb. 2, 1926, made clear that 
the approval of the Court in no way im- 
plied any alteration in the policy of the 
United States of political detachment con- 
cerning the affairs of Europe and the 
League of Nations. 
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The United States Joins the World — 
Court With Reservations 
By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Professor of International Law, Princeton University, and a member of the Board ~ 
of Current History Associat-s : 
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ON 


THe LeEacur’s INVITATION 


The original communication from the 


League of Nations to the President of the 


United States was as follows: 


The secretary general of the League of Nations 
has the honor to forward herewith to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America’a certified 
copy -of the protocol of signature relating to the 
statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, provided for by article 14 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations, together with the signa- 
tures already affixed by the representatives of the 


‘members of the league, and the declarations relating 


to the optional clause concerning compulsory juris- 
diction, 

The secretary general of the League of Nations 
has the honor at the same time to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States of 
America to the importance of ratifications being 
deposited as speedily as possible. 

According to the terms of paragraph 3 of the 
resolution relating to the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which was 
adopted by the assembly of the League of Nations 
at its meeting on December 13, 1920, the statute 
of the court will not come into force, and the court 
will not be called upon to sit, in conformity with 
the said statute, until this protocol has been ratified 
by the majority of the members of the league. The 
satisfactory fulfillment of this condition will alone 
enable the assembly of the League of Nations at 


‘its next meeting (which is to take place in Septem- 
‘ber, 1921) to proceed to elect the judges, 


and thus 
to enable the court to be formed and to enter upon 
its duties at the beginning of the next year, 
_ Further signatures to the protocol will be notified 
to the Government of the United States of America 
as and when they are appended, 

The same procedure will be observed in the case 
of communications addressed to the secretariat by 
the various signatory powers with regard to their 


_ratification of the protocol. 


Certified copies of the various documents contain- 
ing the ratifications will be communicated to the 
Government of the United States of America as and 
when they are deposited with the secretariat. 


THE SENATE’S RESOLUTIONS 


The text of the Senate resolution, con- 
taining the reservations, as adopted on Jan. 


27, 1926, is as follows: 


Whereas the President, under date of February 24, 
1923, transmitted a message to the Senate accom- 
panied by a letter from the Secretary of State, dated 
February 17, 1928,. asking the favorable advice and 
consent of the Senate to the adherence on the part 
of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 
1920, of signature of the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, set out in the said 
message of the President—without accepting or agree- 
ing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained therein—upon the conditions and understand- 
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ings hereafter stated to be made a part of the instru- 
ment of adherence: Therefore be it 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring), That the Senate advise and consent to the 
adherence on the part of the United States to the 
said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined ° 
statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice—without accepting or agreeing to the optional 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction contained in said — 
statute—and that the signature of the United States 
be affixed to the said protocol, subject to the follow- 


_ ing resorvations and understandings, which are hereby 
made a part and condition of this resolution, namely: — 


1. That such adherence shall not be taken to involve 
any legal relation on the part of the United States 
to the League of Nations or the assumption of any 
obligations by the United States under the treaty of 
Versailles, ; : 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to. 
participate through representatives designated for the 
purpose and upon an equality with the other States, 
members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly — 
of the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings — 
of either the council or the assembly for the election 
of judges or deputy judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice or for the filling of vacancies, ~ 

8. That the United States will pay a fair share of 
the expenses of the court as determined and appro- 
priated from time.to time by the Congress of the 
United States, y 

4, That the United States may at any time with- 
draw its adherence to the said protocol, and that the 
statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 

5. That the court shall not render any advisory 
opinion except publicly after due notice to all States 
adhering to the court and to all interested States 
and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any State concerned, nor shall it without 
the consent of the United States entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute | 
or question in which the United States has or claims-> 
an interest, : 

The signature of the United States to the said 
protocol shall not be affixed until the powers signa- 
tory to such protocol shall have indicated, through 
an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the fore- 
going reservations and understandings as a part and’ 
a condition of adherence by the United States to the 
said protocol. 

Resolved further, as a part of this act of ratifi- 
cation, That the United States approve the protocol 
and statute hereinabove mentioned, with the under- 
standing that recourse to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the settlement of differences 
between the United States and any other State or 
States can be had only by agreement thereto through 
general or special treaties concluded between the 
parties in dispute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said proto- 
col and statute hereby approved shall not be so 
construed as to require the United States to depart 
from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political 
questions of policy or internal administration of any 
foreign State, nor shall adherence to the said protocol 
and statute be construed to imply a relinquishment 
by the United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions. 


Text of the World Court Protocol 


The following is the protocol of signa- 


ture: 

The members of the League of Nations, through 
the undersigned, duly authorized, declare their accep- 
tance of the adjoined statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which was approved by a 
unanimous vote of the Assembly of the League on 
the 13th December, 1920, at Geneva, 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they accept 


_ the jurisdiction of the court in accordance with the 


terms and subject to the conditions of the above- 
mentioned statute. ; 
The present protocol, which has been drawn up 10 
accordance with the decision taken by the assembly 


of the League of Nations on the 13th December, 
1920, is subject to ratification. Hach power shall 
send its ratification to the secretary general of the 
League of Nations; the latter shall take the neces- 
sary steps to notify such ratification to the other 
signatory powers. The ratification shall be deposited 
in the archives of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, 

The said protocol shall remain open for signature 
by the members of the League of Nations and by 
the states mentioned in the annex to the covenant 
of the league, 

The statute of the court shall come into force as 
provided in the above-mentioned decision. 

Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the French 
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and English texts of which shall both be authentic. 
DECEMBER 16, 1920. 
The undersigned, being duly authorized thereto, fur- 
ther declare, on behalf of their Government, that, 
from this date they ‘accept as  compuisory ‘“‘ipso 
facto’ and without special convention the jurisdic- 

‘tion of the court in conformity with article 36, 
paragraph 2, of the statute of the court, under the 
following conditions: 

' Statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice; provided for by article 14 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

’ Art. 1—A Permanent Court of International Justice 
‘is hereby established, in accordance with article 14 

of the covenant of the League of Nations. This 

court shall be in addition to the court of arbitration 

organized by the conventions of The Hague of 1899 

~ and 1907, and ‘to the special tribunals of arbitration 

to which states are always at liberty to submit their 
disputes for settlement, 


Chapter I—Organization of the Court, 


Art. 2—The Permanent Court of International Justice 
shall be composed of a body of independent judges, 
elected regardless of their nationality from amongst 
‘persons of high moral character, who possess the 
qualifications required in their respective countries 
for appointment to the highest judicial offices, or 
are jurisconsults of recognized competence in inter- 
national law. 

Art. $—The court shall consist of 15 members; 11 
judges and 4 deputy judges. The number of judges 
“and deputy judges may hereafter be increased by 
the assembly, upon the proposal of the Council of 
the League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges and 
6 deputy judges, 

Art. 4—The members of the court shall be elected 
by the assembly and by the council from a list of 
persons nominated by the national groups in the 
eourt of arbitration, in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions: 

In the case of members of the League of Nations 
not represented in the permanent court of arbitration, 
the lists of candidates shall be drawn up by national 
groups appointed for this purpose by their goyvern- 
ments under the same conditions as those prescribed 
for members of the permanent court of arbitration 
by article 44 of the convention of The Hague of 
1907 for the pacific settlement of internationgl 
disputes. 

Art, 5—At least three months before the date of 
the election, the secretary general of the League of 
Nations shall address a written request to the mem- 
bers of the court of arbitration belonging to the 
states mentioned in -the annex to the covenant or 
to the states which join the league subsequently, and 
to the persons appointed under paragraph 2 of article 
4, inviting them to undertake, within a given time, 
by national groups, the nomination of persons in a 
position to accept the duties of a member of the 
court. ; 

The judges shall receive an annual indemnity to be 
determined by the assembly of the League of Nations 
upon the proposal. of the council. This indemnity 
must not be decreased during the perjod of a judge’s 
appointment. 

The President shall receive a special grant for his 
period of office, to be fixed in the same Way. 

The Vice President, judges, and deputy judges shall 
receive a grant for the actual performance of their 
duties, to be fixed in the same way. 

“Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of 
their duties shall be refunded to judges and deputy 
judges who do not reside at the seat of the court. 

Grants due to judges selected ur chosen as provided 
in article 31 shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the registrar shall be decided by the 
council upon the proposal of the court. 

The assembly of the League of Nations shall lay 
down, on the proposal of the council, a_ special 
regulation fixing the conditions under which retiring 
pensions may be given to the personnel of the court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, 
not more than two of whom shall be of their own 
nationality. In no case must the number of. candi- 
dates nominated be more than double the number of 
seats to be filled. 

Art. 6—Before making these nominations, each 
national group is recommended to consult its high- 


est court of justice, its legal faculties and schools 


of law, and its national academies and national . 
sections of international academies devoted to the 


study of law. ‘ 

Art. 7?—The secretary general of the League of 
Nations shall prepare a list in alphabetical order 
of all the persons thus nominated. Save as pro- 
vided in article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the 
only persons eligible for appointment, . S 

The secretary general shall submit this list to ‘the 
assembly and to the council. : 


Art. 8—The assembly and the council shall proceed 
independently of one another to elect, firstly the 


judges, then the deputy judges. ‘ 

Art. 9—At every election the electors shall bear 
in mind that not only should all the persons appointed 
as members of the court possess the qualifications 
required but the whole body also shouid represent 
the main forms of civilization and the principal legal 
systems of the world. 

Art. 10—Those candidates who obtain an absolute 


majority of votes in the assembly and in the council 


shall be considered as elected. 

In the event of more than one national of the same 
member of the League being elected by the votes of 
both the assembly and the council the eldest of these 
only shall be considered as elected. 

Art. 11—If after the first meeting held for the 
purpose of the election one or more seats remain 
to be filled, a second and, if necessary, a third 
meeting shall take place. é 

Art, 12—If after the third meeting one or more 
seats still remain unfilled, a joint conference con- 
sisting of six members, three appointed by the 
assembly and three by the council, may be formed 
at any time at the request of either the assembly 
or the council for the purpose of choosing one name 
for each seat still vacant to submit to the assembly 
and the council for their respective acceptance. 

If the conference is unanimously agreed upon any 
person who fulfills the required conditions, he may 


be included in its list, even though he was not ~ 


included in the list of nominations referred to in 
articles 4 and 5. 

If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not 
be successful in procuring an election, those mem- 
bers of the court who have already been appointed 
shall, within a period to be fixed by the council, 
proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from 
amongst those candidates who have obtained votes 
either in the assembly or in the council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the 
judges the eldest judge shail have a casting vote, 

Art. 13—The members of the court shall be elected 
for nine years. 

They may be reelected. =s 

They shall continue to discharge their duties until 
their places have been filled. Though replaced, they 
shall finish any cases which they may have. begun. 

Art. 14—Vacancies which may occur shall be filled 
by the same method as that laid down for the first 
election. A member of the court elected to replace 
a member whose period of appointment had not ex- 
pired will hold the appointment for the remainder of 
his predecessor’s term. 

Art. 15—Deputy judges shall be called upon to sit 
in the order laid down in a list. , 

This list shall be prepared by the court and shall 
have regard firstly to priority of election and sec- 
ondly.to age. 

Art. 16—The ordinary members of the court may 
not exercise any political or administrative function, 
This provision does not apply to the deputy judges 
except when performing their duties on the court. 

Any doubt on this point iz settled by the decision 
of the court. 

Art. 17—No member of the court can act as ftagent, 
counsel, or advocate in any case of an international 
nature. This provision only applies to the deputy 
judges as regards cases in which they are called upon 
to exercise their functions on the court. 


No member may participate in the decision of any 


case in which he has previously taken an active part 
as agent, counsel, or advocate for one of -the con- 
testing parties, or as a member of « national or 
international court, or of a commission of inquiry, or 
in any other capacity. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision 
of the court. 

Art. 18S—A member of the court cannot be dismissed 
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Mocre, the United States member, being the second from the right 


unless in the unanimous opinion of the other members 
he has ceased to fulfill the required conditions. 

Formal notification thereof shall be made to the 
Secretary general of the League of Nations by the 
registrar, 

This notification makes the place vacant. 

Art, 19—The members of the court, when engaged 
on the business of the court, shall enjoy diplomatic 
privileges ‘and immunities. 

Art. 20—Every member of the court shall before 
taking up his duties make a solemn declaration in 
open court that he will exercise his powers impartially 
and conscientiously. 

Art. 21—The court shall elect its president and vice 
president for three years; they may be reelected. 

It shall appoint its registrar. 

The duties of registrar of the court shall not be 
deemed incompatible with those of secretary general 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

Art. 22—The seat of the court shall be established 
at The Hague. 

The President and registrar shall reside at the seat 
of the court. 

Art. 23—A session of the court shall be held every 
year. 

Unless otherwise provided by rules of the court, 
this session shall, begin on the 15th of June, ‘and 
shall continue for so long as may be deemed neces- 
sary to finish the cases on the. list. 

The president may summon an extraordinary session 
of the court Whenever necessary. 

Art. 24—If for some sspecial reason a Deiter of 
the court considers that he should not take part in 
the decision of a particular case, he shall so inform 
the president. 

If the president donbiders that for some special 
reason one of the members of the court should not 
sit on a particular case, he shall give him notice 
accordingly. 

If in any such case the member of the court and 
the president disagree, the matter shall be settled 
by the decision of the court. 

Art. 25—The full court shall set, except when it is 
expressly provided otherwise. 

If 11 judges cannot be present, the number 
be made up by calling on deputy judges to sit. 

If, however, 11 judges «are not available, a quorum 
of 9 judges shall suffice to constitute the court. 

Art. 26—Labor cases, particularly cases referred to 
in part 18 (labor) of the treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding portions of the other treaties of peace, 
shall be heard and determined by the court under the 
following conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a special 
chamber of five judges, selected so far as possible 
with due regard to the provisions of ‘article 9. In 


shall 


_ addition two judges shall be selected for the purpose 
of replacing a judge who finds it impossible to sit. 


If the parties so demand, cases will be heard and 
determined by this chamber. . In the absence of any 
such demand the court will sit with the number of 
judges provided for in article 25, On all oceasions 
the judges will be assisted by four. technical assessors 
sitting with them, but without the right to vote and. 
chosen with a view to insuring a just representation 
of the competing interests. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties 
sitting as a judge in the chamber referred to in the | 
preceding paragraph, the president will invite one ° 
of the other judges to retire in favor of ‘a judge 
chosen by the other party in accordance with ar- 
ticle 31. d 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each 
particular case in ‘accordance with rules of procedure . 
under article 380 from a list of ‘“‘assessors for labor 
cases,’’ composed of two persons nominated by each 
member of the League of Nations and an equivalent 
number nominated by the governing body of the 
labor office. The governing body will nominate, as 
to one-half, representatives of the workers and, as 
to one-half, representatives of employers from the 
list referred to in article 412 of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the corresponding articles of the other 
treaties of peace. 

In labor cases the International Labor Office shall 
be at liberty to furnish the court with all relevant — 
information, and for this purpose the director of that 
office shall receive copies of all the written pro- 
ceedings. 5 

Art. 27—Cases relating to transit and communica- 
tions, particularly cases referred to in part 12 (ports, 
waterways, and railways) of the treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding portions of the other treaties 
of peace, shall be heard and determined by the court . 
under the following conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a special 
chamber of five judges, selected so far as possible 
with due regard to the provisions of article 9. In 
addition two judges shall be selected for the purpose 
of replacing a judge who finds it impossible to sit. 
If the parties so demand, cases will be heard and 
determined by this chamber. In the absence of any 
such demand the court will sit with the number of 
judges provided for in article 25. When desired by 
the parties or decided by the court, the judges will 
be assisted by four technical assessors sitting with 
them, but without the right to vote. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties 
sitting as a judge in the chamber referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, the president will invite one 
of the. other judges to retire in favor of a judge 
chosen by the other party in accordance with ar- 
ticle 31. ’ 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each 
particular case in accordance with rules of pro- 
cedure under article 30 from a list of ‘‘assessors for 
transit and communications cases’’ composed of two 
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persons nominated by each member of the League of 
Nations, 

Art. 28—The special chambers provided for in article 
26 and 27 may, with the consent of the parties to 
the dispute, sit elsewhere than at The Hague. 

Art, 29—With a view to the speedy despatch of 
business, the court shall form annually a chamber 
composed of three judges who, at the request of the 
contesting parties, may hear and determine cases by 
summary procedure, 

Art. 30-—The court shall frame rules for regntating 
its procedure. In particular, it shall lay down rules 
for summary procedure, 

Aft. 31—Judges of the nationality of each contest- 
ing party shall retain their right to sit in\the ease 
before the court. 

If the court includes upon the bench a judge of 
the nationality of the contesting parties, each of these 
parties may select from among the deputy judges a 
judge of its nationality, if there be one. If there 
should not be one, the party may choose a judge, 
preferably from among those persons who have been 
nominated as candidates as provided in articles 
4 and 5. 

If the court includes upon the bench no judge of 
the nationality of the contesting parties, each of these 
may proceed to select or choose a judge as provided 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Should there be several parities in the same interest, 
they shall, for the purpose of the preceding provi- 
Sions, be reckoned as one party only. Any doubt 
upon this point is settled by the decision of the 
court. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of this article shal) fulfill the con- 
ditions required by articles 2, 16, 17, 20, 24 of this 
statute. They shall take part in the decision on an 
equal footing with their colleagues. 


Art. 32—the judges shall receive an annual indem- 
nity to be determined by the assembly of the League 
of Nations upon the proposal of the council. This in- 
demnity must not be decreased during the period of a 
judzge’s appointment, 

The President shall receive a special grant for his 
period of office, to be fixed in the same way. ° ‘ 
The Vice President, judges, and deputy judges shall 
receive a grant for the.actual performance of their 
duties, to be fixed in the same way. i i ; 
Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of 
their duties shall. be refunded to judges and deputy 

judges who do not reside at the seat of the court. 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided 
in article 31 shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the registrar shall be decided by the 
council upon the proposal of the court. 

The assembly of the League of Nations shall lay 
down, on the proposal of the council a special regula- 
tion fixing the conditions under which retiring pensions 
may be given to the personnel of the court. f 

Art. 33—The expenses of the court shall be borne by 
the League of Nations in such a manner as shall 
be decided by the assembly upon the proposal of the 
council. 

Chapter IX—Competence of the Court. 

Art. 34—Only states or members of the League of 
Nations. can be parties in cases before the court, 

Art. 35—The court shall be open to the members of 
the League and also to states mentioned in the 
annex to the covenant. 

The conditions under which the,court shall be open 
to other states shall, subject to the special provisions 
contained in treaties in force, be laid down by the 


council, but in no case shall such provisions place 
the parties in a position of inequality before the 
court. 
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indicated. 


When a state which is not a member of the League 
of Nations is a party to a dispute, the court will 
fix the amount which that party is to. contribute 
toward the expenses of the court. 

Art. 36—The jurisdiction of the court comprises all 
cases which the parties refer to it and all matters 


- specially provided for in treaties and conventions in 


force. 
The members of the League of Nations and the 


“States mentioned in. the annex to the covenant may, 


either when signing or ratifying the protocol to which 


the present statute is adjoined or at a later moment, 


declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto 


_. and “without special agreement, in relation to -any 


other member or state accepting the same obligation, 
the jurisdiction of the court in all or: any of the 
classes of legal disputes concerning: 


(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 
(b) Any questicn of international law: 
(ec) The existence of any fact which, if established, 


- would constitute a breach of an international obliga- 


tion; 
(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international obligation. 
The declaration referred to above may be made 
unconditionally or on condition of reciprocity on the 
part of several or certain members or states, or 


_ for a certain time. 


In the event of a dispute as to whether the court 


-has jurisdiction, the matter shall be settled by the 


decision of the court, 

Art. 87—When a treaty or convention in force 
provides for the reference of a matter to a tribunal 
to be instituted by the League of Nations, the court 
will be such tribunal. 

Art. 38—The court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether general or 


_particular, establishing rules expressly recognized by 


the contesting states. 

2, International custom, as evidence of a general 
practice accepted as law. 

8. The general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations, 

4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial 
decisions and the teachings of the most highly quali- 
fied publicists of the various nations as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law. _ 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the 
court to decide a case ex aequo et bono, if the 
parties agree thereto. 


Chapter IlJ—Procedure, 


- Art. 39—The official languages of the court shall 
be French and English. If the parties agree that 
the case shall be conducted in French, the judgment 
will be delivered in French. If the parties agree 
that the case shall be conducted in English, the 
judgment will be delivered in English. .In the ab- 
sence of an agreement .as to which language shall 
be employed, each party may, in the pleadings, use 
the language which it prefers; the decision of the 
court will be given in French and English. In this 
ease the court will at the same time determine which 
of the two texts shall be considered as authoritative. 

The court may, at the request of the parties, au- 
thorize a language other than Yrench or English 
to be used. 

Art. 40—Cases are brought before the court, as 
the case may be, either by the notification of the 
special agreement, or by a written application ad- 
In either case the subject 
of the dispute and” the contesting parties must be 


‘The registrar shall forthwith communicate the 
application to all concerned. 

He shall also notify the members of the League 
of Nations through the secretary general. ; 
Art. 41—The court shall. have the power to indicate, 
if it considers that circumstances so require, any 
provisional measures which ought to be taken to 
reserve the respective rights of either party. 
Pending the final decision, notice of the measures 
suggested shall forthwith be given to the parties and 
the council. . 

Art. 42—The parties shall be represented by agents. 
They may have the assistance of counsel or ad- 
vocates before the court. 

Art. 43—The procedure shall consist of two parts: 
written and oral. 
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The written proceedings shall consist of the com- 
munication to the judges and to the parties of: eases, 
countereases, and, if necessary, replies; also all pa- 
pers and documents in support. 

These communications shall be made through the 
registrar, in the order and within the time fixed by. 
the court. i Pre 

A certified copy of every document produced ( by 
one party shall be communicated to the other party. 5 

The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing 
by the court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel 
and advocates, : 

Art, 44—For the service of all notices upon persons 
other than the agents, counsel, and advocates, the 
court shall apply direct to the government. of: the 
state upon whose territory the notice has to be 
served, ‘ f 

The same provision shall apply whenever steps are 
to be taken to procure evidence on the spot. 5 

Art, 45—The hearing shall be under the control of — 
the president or, in his absence, of the vice president; 
if both are absent, the senior judge shall preside. 

Art. 46—The hearing in court shall be public, unless 
the court shall decide otherwise, or unless the parties 
demand that the public be not admitted. ; 

Art. 4?—Minutes shall be made at each hearing, and 
signed by the registrar and the president. Pas eto § 

These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 

Art. 48—The court shall make orders for the con- 
duct of the case, shall decide the form and time in 
which each party must conclude its arguments, and 
make all arrangements connected with the taking of 
evidence. 

Art. 49—The court may, even before the hearing 
begins, call upon the agents to produce any~ docu- 
ment or to supply any explanations. Formal note 
shall be taken of any -refusal, ‘ 

Art. 50—The court may at any time intrust any 
individual, body, bureau, commission, or other. or- 
ganization that it may select with the task of carry- 
ing out ‘an inquiry or giving an expert opinion. p 

Art, 51—During the hearing any relevant questions 
are to be put to the witnesses and experts under the 
conditions laid down by the court in the rules of 
procedure referred to in article 30. 

Art. 52—After the court has received the proofs and 
evidence within the time specified for the purpose, 
it may refuse to accept any further oral or written 
evidence that one party may desire to present unles# 
the other side consents. . 

Art. &3—Whenever~ one of the parties shall not 
appear before the court, or shall fail to defend his 
ease, the other party may call upon the court to 
decide in favor of his claim. 

The court must, before doing so, satisfy itself not 
only that it has jurisdiction in accordance with arti- 
cles 86 and 37, but also that the claim is well founded 
in fact and law, 

Art. 54—When, subject to the control of the court, 
the agents, advocates, and counsel have completed 
their presentation of the case, the president shall 
declare the hearing closed. 

The court shall withdraw to consider the judgment, 

The deliberations of the court .shull take place in 
private and remain secret. 

Art. 55—All questions shall be decided by a majority 
of the judges present at the hearing. 

In the event of an equality of votes, the president 
or his deputy shall have a casting vote. 

Art, 56—The judgment shall state the reasons on 
which it is based. ; 

It shall contain the names of the judges who have 
taken part in the decision. 

Art. 5?7—If the judgment does not represent in whole 
or in part the unanimous opinion of the judges, 
dissenting judges are entitled to deliver a separate 
opinion, 

Art. 58—The judgment shall be signed by the presi- 
dent and by the registrar. It shall be read in open 
court, due notice having been given to the agents. 

Art. 59—The decision of the court has no binding 
force except between the parties ‘and in respect of 


that particular case. : 
Art, 60—The judgment is final and without appeal, 
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In the event of dispute as to the meaning or scope 
of the judgment, the court shall construe it upon the 
request of ‘any party. 

Art. 61—An application for revision of a judgment 
can be made only when it is based upon the dis- 
eovery of some fact of such a nature as to be a 
decisive factor, which fact was, when the judgment 
was given, unknown to the court and also to the 
party claiming revision, always provided that such 
ignorance was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a 
judgment of the court expressly recording the ex- 
istence of the new fact, recognizing that it has such 
a character as to lay the case open to revision, and 
declaring the application admissible on this ground. 
|The court may require previous compliance with 
the terms of the judgment before it admits pro- 
ceedings in revision. 

The application for revision must be made at latest 
within six,months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application for revision may be made ‘after the 
lapse of ten years from the date of the sentence. 

Art. 62—Should a state consider that it has an 
interest of a legal nature which may be affected by 
the decision in the case, it may submit a request to 
the court to be permitted to intervene as a third 
party. 

It will be for the court to decide upon this request. 

Art. 68—Whenever the construction of a convention 
to which states other than those concerned in the 
case are parties is in question, the registrar shall 
notify all such states forthwith: 

Every state so notified has the right to intervene 
in the proceedings; but if it uses this right, the con- 
struction given by the judgment will be equally bind- 
ing upon it. 

Art. 64—Unless otherwise decided by the court, each 
party shall bear its own costs. 
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The following are the Judges of the 
World Court: 


Rafael Altamira y Crevea (Spain). 

Dionisio Anzilotti (Italy). 

Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente y Sirven 
(Cuba). 

Robert Bannatyne, Viscount Finlay (Great 
Britain). 

Bernard C. J. Loder (Holland). 

Yorozu Oda (Japan). 

Charles Andre Weiss (France). 

John Bassett Moore (U.S. A.). 

Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm (Denmark). 

Max Huber (Switzerland). 

Epitacio da Silva Pessoa (Brazil). 


The Deputy Judges are: 
Dumitriu Negulescu (Rumania). 
Wang Chung Hui (China). 
Mikhailo Jovanovitch (Yugoslavia). 
Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann 
(Norway). 


Their salaries are $6,030 to $14,070 a 


year, depending on the amount of time the 
Court sits. 
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The Outstanding Events 
of the Month 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of Government, Harvard University, Chairman Board of 
Current History Associates 


( ‘HE events visibly of special signifi- 


cance during the month were the 

conditional acceptance of the World 
Court protocol by the United States, the 
settlement of Italy’s war debt to Great 
Britain; the postponement of the Disarma- 
ment Conference; the death of Premier 
Kato of Japan; the evacuation of the 
Cologne district by the British; the appli- 
cation of Germany for membership in the 
League of Nations; the growing tension 
between Mexico and the United States over 
the land laws; the weakening in Russia of 
the power of the Zinoviev faction which 
favored aggressive international commun- 
istic propaganda; the growth in China of 
a firmer tendency for freedom from for- 
eign control. 

Easily most important and most ob- 
served of the transactions within the 
United States during the month was the 
adoption of the President’s proposal that 
the United States adhere to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The 
craft has been a long time on the stocks. 
That Court was proposed by a group of 
American statesmen headed by Elihu Root 
in 1920. President. Harding urged that 
the United States join with other nations 
in the Court. As far back as Feb. 24, 
1923, President Coolidge asked, “the fav- 
orable advice and consent of the Senate” 
to adherence to the document which is 
practically the constitution of the Court, 
“without accepting or agreeing to the op- 
tional clause or compulsory jurisdiction 
contained therein.” Action of the Senate 
has been delayed by the opposition of 
what has proved to be a small minority 
headed by Senator Borah. It had long 
been clear that a considerable majority 
of the Senators were in favor of the pro- 
posed action under qualifying reserva- 
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tions. Most of the regular Republicans 
stood in with the two successive Presidents 
of their party. Most of the Democrats 
saw in the proposal a kind of indication 
of the attitude of President Wilson on 
world combination. . 

Debate began in the. Senate on Dec. 17. 
When it became evident that Borah and 
less conspicuous Senators were trying to 
organize a filibuster, the Senate made use 
of Rule 22 under which, by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senators, debate on a pending 
measure may be restricted to two legisla- 
tive days. The rule was on Jan. 25 made 
operative by a vote of 68 to 26 and the 
resolutions accepting the protocol with 
specific reservations were carried on Jan. 
27 by a vote of 76 to 7. [The full text 
of the resolutions and the protocol appears 
on Pages 869-874. | 

Although some enthusiastic friends of 
the League of Nations have already given 
notice that they consider the decision of 
the Senate only a preliminary step to join- 
ing the League, it looks as if this degree of 
adhesion to world organization was re- 
garded by those responsible for it as a 
prophylactic, a safe and revocable evi- 
dence of good-will and a spirit of co- 
operation. Although the refusal of any 
one of forty-three nations to accept the 
United States as a special partner in the 
World Court would quash the proceedings, 
it seems to be expected by the Adminis- 
tration that the reservations will be ac- 
cepted. Certainly other terms cannot be 
expected. The action of the Senate has 
been brought about only by the tact and 
forbearance of the President and Secre- 
tary of State, combined with an unusual 
accord between the majorities of the two 
great parties, behind which was a very 
strong and persistent public opinion. 
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articipation in Disarmament 


Conference 


Germany's Request for Admission to the League of Nations—British- 
Italian War Debt Settlement—Proposals to End Present Passport 
System 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


HE participation of the United States 
in the preliminary conference on 
disarmament, originally planned for 

Feb. 15 under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, was assured by the passage on 
Jan. 29 by the Senate of the House joint 
resolution for the appropriation of $50,000 
for that purpose. 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions, announced on Feb. 1 that five mem- 
bers of the Council of the League—namely, 
France, Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia and 
Uruguay—had asked for the postponement 
cf the meeting of the preparatory disarm- 
ament commission to a date not later than 
May 15. Secretary Kellogg instructed 
iugh S. Gibson, the American Minister at 


Sir Eric Drummond, 


Berne, to inform Sir Eric Drummond that - 


the United States Government would raise 
no objections to the postponement. 

This setback to plans for disarmament 
was not unexpected, as it had become pain- 
fully apparent that a wide divergence of 
views existed between the various powers 
concerning the scope of the subjects to be 
discussed. As pointed out in the February 
issue of CurRENT History, the agenda for 
the preliminary conference, which had been 
laboriously prepared by the Secretary of 
ihe League, was bristling with intricate and 
embarrassing problems affecting such vital 
matters as national security and essential 
interests. Each nation in turn has its own 
preoccupations — France with the safe- 
guarding of peace and security throughout 
Europe by the maintenance of adequate 
land forces; Great Britain in the defense of 
imperial interests by its navy; the United 
States, by reason of its geographical loca- 
tion and its potential resources, in the nat- 
ural desire to see a general reduction of 
arms, and so on. 
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No single nation was willing to assume 


the onus of responsibility for the postpone- — 


ment of the meeting of the preliminary — 


conference, nor to state candidly the com- 
pelling reasons for such postponement. 


One apparently good reason was the re-— 
fusal of the Soviet Government to partici- — 


pate in any League conferences held in 
Switzerland because of its controversy with 
the Swiss Government over the assassina- 


tion of Vorovsky, the Russian unofficial | 


observer at the Lausanne Conference in 
May, 1923. The reduction of armaments 
by the nations bordering on Russia, as well 
as by such friendly allies as France, ob- 
viously depends upon the attitude of Rus- 
sia. Another reason alleged for delaying 
disarmament was the necessity for first 
making certain that Germany had complied 


with all its obligations under the Versailles — 


Treaty before being admitted to the League 
of Nations and to the general discussion of 
a conference dealing with questions of na- 
tional security and other delicate prob- 
lems. 

Whatever the actual reasons for this la- 
mentable delay in securing disarmament, 
it is apparent that the Locarno Conference, 
admirable as it was in spirit and in actual 
achievements, was an eloquent illustration 


of the necessity of other similar confer-— 
ences to adjust differences and reconcile 


conflicting national interests before it is 


possible to agree upon any general meas- 


ures of disarmament. 
GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


The German Consul at Geneva on Feb. 
10 handed to Sir Eric Drummond the fol: 


lowing note, signed by the German Min- 


ister for Foreign Affairs, formally request - 
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ing the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations: 

With reference to the German memorandum of 
September, 1924, to the Governments represented 
on the Council, and to the German note addressed 
to you, Mr. Secretary General, on Dec. 12, 1924, 
and the reply thereto of the Council ce the 
League, dated March 14, 1925, as well as to the 
note of other signatories of the Locarno treaties 
of Dec. 1, 1925, of which a copy is attached, I 
have the honor, in accordance with Article 1 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, to for- 
mulate herewith, in the name of the German 
Government, a proposal for the admission of Ger- 
many to the League of Nations. 

I beg you to put this proposal on the agenda 
of the Assembly as soon as possible. 


Germany, in its previous correspondence 
with the League, had indicated four condi- 
tions: (1) A seat on the Council, (2) 
exemption from military sanctions of Arti- 
cle 16 of the Covenant, (3) evacuation of 


the Ruhr and the Rhineland, and (4) the 


conferring of a mandate over certain for- 
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mer German colonies. No satisfaction of 
these demands could be granted by the 
League as a special exception or privilege, 
though much might be done through other 
avenues of negotiation. 
Cologne areas have been evacuated. Ger- 
many is to have a seat on the Council. At 
Locarno seven Foreign Ministers drew up 
the following memorandum, which Ger- 
many attached to its formal application for 
membership in the League: 


Each State a member af the League is bound 


to cooperate loyally and effectively in support 


of the Covenant and in resistance of any act of - 


aggression to the extent which is compatible with 
its military situation and which takes its geo- 
graphical position into account. 


This is calculated to relieve Germany of 


‘any special responsibilities for military ac- 


tion under the League, in view of its state 
of disarmament under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

The Council of the League at its spe- 
cial session in Geneva on Feb. 12 
arranged for the summoning of 
a special meeting of the As- 
sembly of the League on March 
8 to take formal action on Ger- 


Ship. 
Tue Russtan-Swiss DISPUTE 


The announcement by the 
League of Nations on Feb. 9 that 
the first meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference would 
be held at Geneva on April 26 was 
interpreted as indicating an early 
adjustment of the controversy be- 
tween Russia and Switzerland over 
the assassination of Vorovsky, 
Russia having stated that it would 
participate in no conference on 
Swiss soil unless granted an apol- 
ogy, indemnity and other assur- 
ances. The presence of Russia at 
these conferences, notably the one 
on disarmament, is deemed so es- 
sential that France has been actiny 
as an intermediary between the 
two Governments. Anti-Soviet feel- 
ing in Switzerland seemed to pre- 
clude any humiliating action 
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at the behest of Russia, though some 
sort of an adjustment was likely to 
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be reached for the sake of the larger 
interests of the League of Nations. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS 


Another important forward step in 
the adjustment of interallied debts 
was the Anglo-Italian settlement 
which was arrived at in London on 
Jan. 26 by Count Volpi, the Italian 
Minister to France, and Winston 
Churchill, the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Italy agreed to pay 
Great Britain approximately £4,000,- 
000 annually for sixty-two years, be- 
ginning March 15, and Great Bri- 
tain agreed to return £22,200,000 in 
gold, deposited by Italy with the 
Bank of England in 1915 as security 
for war loans, in half yearly instalments 
running to Sept. 15, 1987. The total Italy 
must pay is, in effect, less than half her 
admitted debt of £592,000,000 ($2,877,- 
000,000), and the terms accorded by Great 
Britain, therefore, were regarded as more 
generous than those which Italy obtained 
from the United States. A clause of spe- 
cial interest to the United States was in- 
cluded in the agreement to the effect that 
if at any time Great Britain received debt 
payments from her former Allies, which, 
with the amount received from German 
reparations, should exceed the sums paid 
to the United States under the Anglo- 
American debt settlement, then that excess 
should be placed in a special account and 
the proportionate share to Italy calculated. 
That share should then be deducted from 
the next semi-annual payment due from 
Italy, provided that if at any time Great 
Britain should find herself unable to get 
from reparations, plus ex-Allied payments, 
sufficient to pay the United States, Great 
Britain could call upon Italy to increase 
her instalments by the amount she had 
them reduced under this arrangement. 

In commenting upon the fact that Great 
Britain had agreed to fund the war debt 


of Italy on more favorable terms than 


those granted to Italy by the American 
Government, Secretary Mellon stated on 
Jan. 29: 

Italy owes to Great Britain $2,877,000,000 and 
to America $2,042,000,000. As compared with the 
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ITALY’S DEBT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill: 
“Quick! 
great.” set 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin: ‘‘What shock?” 

Churchill: ‘“‘SSomebody has called with the idea of 
paying.”’—Daily Express, London. 


The smelling salts; the shock is. too 


Italian-American settlement, Great Britain recéives 
from Italy in the sixty-two year period total pay- 
ments of $1,346,000,000 of a present value, on a 
414, per cent. basis, of $455,000,000 as against 
total payments under the Italian-American set- 


tlement of $2,407,000,000, of a present value of — 


$528,000,000. 
The present value of the British-Italian settle-~ 


ment represents about 16 per cent. of the in- — 


debtedness funded and the present value of the 
Italian-American settlement represents about 26 
per cent. of the indebtedness funded. 


Winston Churchill, in his reply to a 
speech by Count Volpi on Jan. 28, used_ 
the following significant language: 


My colleagues in the British Cabinet, in leav- 
ing me wide discretionary power, desired me to 
take into consideration not only the purely finan- 
cial aspect, but the whole course of our happy 
relations with Italy in the immense tasks with 
which we have been associated both in war and 
in the period of reconstruction. 


It is thus apparent that in the adjust- 
ment of inter-allied indebtedness other con- 
trolling factors may be involved than the 


test of “capacity to pay” originally laid | 


down by the United States Government. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies rati- 
fied the London debt agreement on Feb. 5. 
Meanwhile, the United States House of 
Representatives had on Jan. 15 given its 
approval to the debt settlement under 
which the Italian Government pledged it- 
self to discharge its war debt to the United . 
States. The agreement then went to the 
United States Senate. : 
Funding of the principal of the debt of 
Yugoslavia to the United States, with the 


a 
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remission of interest upon so much of the 
total as was advanced to it by the United 
States Government before the armistice 
until the final acceptance of the funding 
agreement, and with the interest on the re- 
mainder of the money lent to run to date, 
was reported to have been proposed to the 
United States Debt Commission by the 
Yugoslavian Debt Commission on Jan. 27. 

The Greek Debt Commission, it was 
slated on Jan. 18, informed the American 
Commission that it had no authority to 
make a funding agreement unless the 
United States advanced Greece $33,000,000 
more on its original credit of $48,000,000. 
The American Commission refused to con- 
sider a loan and the Greeks withdrew te 
communicate with their Government. 

Henry Bérenger, the new French Am- 
bassador to the United States, in presenting 
his credentials to President Coolidge on 
Jan. 20, gave assurances that France was 
resolved to settle her war debts to the 
- United States “as promptly and as fully as 
her present and future possibilities will 
allow.” 


“COME OFF IT, ara ee fe.) AND PUSH A 
I ye) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to 
be finding it Mey difficult to get Italy to take 
over even a reduced share of her debt to 
Great Britain.—Glasgow Bulletin. 
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It was announced officially in Rome on _ 


Feb. 2 that the Italian Government did not 
recognize that Italy owed any war debt to 
France. It was stated that Italian experts 
who have been studying this question had 
found that Italy was really France’s cred- 
itor in regard to war financing. . 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL Law. 


The League Committee of Experts for 
the progressive codification of interna- 
tional law concluded on Jan. 29 its second 
session at Geneva. This session, which 
lasted eighteen days, was attended by thir- 
teen representatives from all the Conti- 
nents, representing all the juridical sys- 
tems, and reached an agreement on seven 
subjects on the agenda deemed possible 
of codification by international conference. 
These subjects are: Nine on the conflict 
of laws on nationality; two on laws gov- 
erning territorial seas; three on sea prod- 
ducts; four on diplomatic privileges; five 
on the responsibility of States for dam- 
ages caused in their territory to persons 
or property of foreigners; six on the pro: 
cedure of diplomatic conferences and the 
procedure for the conclusion and drafting 
of treaties; seven on the repression of 
piracy. 
reports on these subjects to all Govern- 
ments in the world with a request that their 
opinions thereon be returned before Oct. 
15 next in order that the committee might 
advise the League Council on the feasi- 
bility of convoking the necessary confer- 
ence. A 

Among the problems presenting peculiar 
complications and difficulties was that of 
nationality, notably, the status of married 
women who, by reason of such conflicting 
laws as those of Great Britain and the 
United States, find themselves without a 
country, and also the problem of double 
nationality, which results in some cases in 
two countries demanding military services 
from the same man. The committee of 
jurists decided to refer such difficulties to 


the Government concerned and to suggest a 


conference for the purpose of securing uni- 
fication, or at least greater harmony, of 
national laws. They decided it was im- 
possible to codify international law while 
the present conflict of laws existed. 


It was decided to send extensive | 


t 
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THE Passport SysTEM 


It was announced at Geneva on Jan. 21 
that the United States had been invited to 
participate in the League of Nations Pass- 
port Conference to be held at Geneva on 
May 12. The purpose of the conference is 
to take steps toward “the abolition to wid- 
est extent possible of the passport system 
and to mitigate considerably the disadvan- 
tages of the expense which the system en- 
tails for relations between peoples and for 
international trade facilities.” This con- 
ference is naturally of great importance 
to the United States, inasmuch as its pass- 
port policy has been met by the reciprocal 
measures of other nations, resulting in the 
payment in 1925 by half a million Ameri- 
cans of $30,000,000 to foreign Govern. 


ments for visas. 


INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL 
COOPERATION 


The International Institute of Intellectual 

Cooperation, founded at the instance of the 
Council of the League of Nations, was in- 
augurated at Paris on Jan. 16 by President 
Doumergue of France. Among those pres- 
ent were Signor Scialoja, the President of 
the League Council, Sir Eric Drummond, 
the Secretary General, and M. Albert 
Thomas, the Director of the International 
Labor Office, and Madame Curie, Profes- 
sor Einstein, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
members of the Institute. The organization 
fas its headquarters in the Montpensier 
wing of the Palais Royal, the gift of the 
French Government. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS BARRED 


The International Jury of Architects ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations to prepare for the competition for 
the plan of the League Assembly Hall, 
completed on Jan. 25 a program of regu- 
lations whereby all architects who are na- 
tionals of League members will compete for 
120,000,000 gold francs in prizes. Amer- 
ican architects, along with those of Afghan- 


-istan, Mexico, Ecuador, Russia and other 


non-League nations, are thus barred from 
the competition on the ground that prize 
money paid out by taxpayers of League 
States should go to the nationals of those 


ree 
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ITALY PAYS HER DEBT TO GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Chancellor of the 
Churchill: ‘‘For the love of ike! 
very little for the money.’’ 2 
Italy: ‘‘Why makka ze face? It is long time 
pine you give me ze money.’’—Glasgow Bul- 
etin. 


Exchequer ,Winston 
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States. It is understood that the sum of 
11,700,000 gold francs’ (approximately 
$2,300,000) will be appropriated for the 
erection of the League Assembly Hall. 


FRANCE REPORTS ‘ON SYRIA 


The French Government early in Janu- 
ary filed a report on Syria with the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations. A special session of 
the Commission met in Rome on Feb. 16 
to consider this report. The report was 
understood to explain the events which led 
up to the revolt of the Druses and the 
bombardment of Damascus. It was gener- 
ally considered that the League of Nations 
here faced a very difficult task. The 
Turks unofficially have repudiated the 
League’s decision on Mosul, as being un- 
fair. Many observers held that if the 
League should entirely sustain the decision 
of France, the word would go out through 
the Moslem world that no justice was to 
he expected in this quarter. 
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scoloiel Ficus s Letter to the Kaiser in 1914 


AN important letter, written by Colonel 
E. M. House to the Kaiser in 1914, 
has just been made public by the French 


magazine Evolution, founded by Victor ° 


Mareueritte, who is referred to in the arti- 
cle by Georges Demartial on “France’s Re- 
sponsibility for the War,” in this issue of 
Current History. Colonel House, it will 
te remembered, was sent by President Wil- 
son to Europe a few months before the out- 
break of war to study and report on the 
international situation, and his letter to 
the Kaiser was written after discussions, 
not only with the German Emperor, but 
also with French and British statesmen. 
The letter, hitherto kept a secret, is also 
printed in a recently published pamphlet, 
“England und der Kriegsausbruch” (Eng- 
land and ‘the Outbreak of War), written by 
the former German Foreign Minister, G. 
von Jagow, in criticism of Viscount Grey’s 
Memoirs. The text of the letter follows: 


Lonpon, July 8, 1914. 
Sir: 

Your Imperial Majesty will doubtless recall our 
conversation at Potsdam, and that with the Presi- 
dent’s consent and approval I came to Europe for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not it was 
possible to bring about a better understanding 
between the Great Powers, to the end that there 
might be a continuation of peace, and later a 
beneficent economic readjustment which a lessen- 
ing of armaments would insure. Because of the 
commanding position your Majesty occupies, and 
because of your well:known desire to maintain 
peace, I came, as your Majesty knows, directly to 
Berlin. I can never forget the gracious accept- 
ance of the general purposes of my mission, the 
masterly exposition of the world-wide political 
conditions as they exist today and the prophetic 
forecast as to the future which your Majesty 
then made. I received every reasonable assur- 
ance of your Majesty’s cordial approval of the 
President’s purpose; and I left Germany happy 
in the belief that your Majesty’s great influence 
would be thrown in behalf of peace and the 
broadening of the world’s commerce. In France 
I tried to reach the thoughts of her people in 
regard to Germany, and to find what hopes she 
nursed. My. conclusion upon leaving was that 
her statesmen have given over all thoughts of 


revenge, or of recovery of the two provinces. Her 
people in general still have hopes in both direc- 
tions, but her better-informed rulers would be 
quite content if France could be sure of her 
autonomy as it now exists. It was then, Sir, that 


I came to England and with high hopes, in which | 


I have not been disappointed. I first approached 
Sir Edward Grey, and I found him sympathetic 
to the last degree. After a two hours’ conference 
we parted with an understanding that we should 
meet again within a few days. This I inferred 
to mean that he wished to consult with the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues. At our next confer- 
ence, which again lasted for two hours, he had 
to meet me the Lord Chancellor, Lord Crewe 
and Sir William Tyrrell. Since then I have met 
the Prime Minister and practically every impor- 
tant member of the British Government, and [| 


am convinced that they desire such an understand- 


ing as will lay the foundation for permanent peace 


and security. England must necessarily move. 


cautiously lest she offend the sensibilities of 


France and Russia, but with the changing senti- — 


ment in France there should be a gradual im- 
provement of relations between Germany and that 
country which England will now be glad to foster. 


While much has been accomplished, yet there is’ 


something still to be desired in order that there 
may be a better medium created for an easy and 
frank exchange of thoughts and purposes. No 
one knows better than your Majesty of the un- 
usual ferment that is now going throughout the 
world, and no one is in so fortunate a position 
to bring about a soon and reasonable understand- 
ing among the statesmen of the Western peoples, 
to the end that our civilization may continue un- 
interrupted. While this communication is, as your 
Majesty knows, quite unofficial, yet it is written 
in sympathy with the well-known views of the 
President and, I am given to understand, with 
the hope from His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it may bring a response from your 
Majesty which may permit another step forward. 

Permit me, Sir, to conclude by quoting a sen- 
tence from a letter which has come to me from 
the President: “Your letter from Paris, written 
just after coming from Berlin, gives me a thrill 
of deep pleasure. You have, I hope and believe, 
begun a great thing, and I rejoice with all my 
heart.” 


I have the honor to be, Sir, with the greatest 


respect, your Majesty’s very obedient servant. 
Epwarp M. House. 
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Adherence of United States to World Court 


Settlement of Anthracite Coal Strike—Adoption of Revenue Bill— 
President Coolidge Defends Administration Policy—T he 
Prohibition Issue 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


UBLIC interest in the proceedings of 
Congress and in other events of na- 
tional importance during the month 

kas centred mainly in the adoption by the 
Senate of a resolution providing for the 
adherence of the United States to the 
World Court, the debates in the Senate on 
the pending revenue bill, charges of negli- 
gence on the part of the Administration in 


_ the prosecution of alleged trusts, and the 


continued discussion, always animated and 
sometimes acrimonious, of prohibition. 


The fact that the terms of twenty-five Re- 


publican and seven Democratic Senators, 
together with the terms of all the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, ex- 
pire in March, 1927, and that elections to 
fill the vacancies will take place this year, 
has naturally given a partisan or personal 
color to some of the things said and done, 
and occasioned speculation regarding the 
political complexion of the next Congress. 
Taken as a whole, however, partisanship 
in debate has been much less conspicuous 
and appreciably less aggressive than has 
often been the case in election years, and 
the differences of opinion that have been 
voiced appear to have been due more to 
the lack of definite lines of cleavage be- 
tween the two great parties, and personal 
divergences of view regarding the way in 
which certain questions of national policy 
ought to be treated, than to a manifest 
purpose on the part of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives to make political capital out of 


events. If the debates in. Congress have 


not been of an exceptionally high order, 
they have nevertheless been prevailingly 
serious and to the point. 


Tue Worip Court 
The adoption by the Senate on Feb. 27 
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of a resolution approving the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court 
brought to a close a controversy which 
had been before the Senate for almost 
three years. The final debate, which 
began on Dec. 18, was marked by an elab- 
orate presentation of arguments for and 
against the momentous step that was pro- 
posed, by the expression of conflicting 
opinions regarding the relation of Amer-— 
ican membership in the Court to future — 
advocacy of membership in the League of 
Nations, and by persistent attempts to add 
to the five reservations already before the 
Senate others which should limit still fur- 
ther the authority of the Court in matters 
involving the United States. When the 
vote was finally taken, however, after the 
unusual step of imposing the closure to 
end debate, the opposition, whose uncer- 
tain strength had occasioned some anxiety 
to the friends of the resolution, was found 
to have dwindled and party lines were all 
but eliminated. Of the 76 affirmative votes, 
40 were given by Republicans and 36 by 
Democrats, while 14 Republicans, 2 Demo- 
crats and 1 Farmer-Labor Senator, 17 in 
all, voted in the negative. 


THe REVENUE BILu 


The tax reduction or Revenue bill of 
1926 was finally passed in the Senate on 
Feb. 12 by a vote of 58 to 9. The bill 
as passed provided a total reduction of 
$456,261,000, or $103,000,000 more than 
that fixed by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee draft and $129,100,000 more than 
fixed by the House bill. 

The bill, which passed the House on 
Jan. 18 by an overwhelming majority, was 
reported in modified form to the Senate 
on Jan. 20. As passed by the House the 
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bill carried reductions in revenue, and 
hence in taxation, aggregating $325,736,- 
000. As amended by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate the total reduction was 
increased to $352,661,000, the principal 
changes being the repeal of the estate and 
gift taxes of the present law, the wiping 
out of the capital stock tax, a reduction 
of the surtaxes proposed by the House on 
net incomes from $26,000 to $64,000, and 
an increase of the corporation tax from 
121% per cent. to 1314 per cent. A num- 
ber of changes in administrative procedure 
were also introduced, among them an en- 
largement of the powers of a proposed 
joint Congressional committee on internal 
revenue taxation and a revision of pro- 
cedure before the Board of Tax Appeals. 
The debate on the bill in the Senate 
dealt mainly with the questions of the es- 
tate tax, the surtaxes on incomes and the 
publicity of income tax returns. It was 
announced that President Coolidge, who 
was understood to doubt the propriety of 
levying a Federal estate tax on the ground 
. that the tax belonged properly to the States, 
would probably not oppose a repeal of 
the tax if the sinking fund for the payment 
of the national debt would not be endan- 
gered thereby. The increased tax on cor- 
porations, together with the repeal of the 
capital stock tax, was voted on Feb. 2, 
followed the next day by approval of the 
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revised surtaxes. The maximum surtax, 


20 per cent. on incomes of: more than | 


$100,000, represented a reduction by one- 
half of the figure voted by the House. 
The votes taken on several amendments 
proposing an increase of the maximum 


surtax showed that both parties were 


divided. Neither the Senate nor the House 
bills, it should be noted, made any change 
in the existing surtax rates on incomes less 


than $26,000. 


Further progress of the bill was threat- 
ened by a vigorous attempt, characterized 
by Senator Smoot, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, as a filibuster, to pre- 
vent repeal of the publicity provision of 
the present law. On Feb. 8, however, the 
Senate, after rejecting an amendment of- 


fered by Senator Norris of Nebraska, Re- 


publican, which would have opened to the 
public the personal returns of taxpayers 


_as well as all other Treasury data relating 


to income taxes, agreed without a division 
to eliminate from the present law the re- 


quirement that “the amount paid” by the 


taxpayer shall be made public. Then, on 


Feb. 10, the Senate, by a vote of 49 to 26, 
repealed the estate tax, following this ac- | 


tion by dropping also the so-called “nui- 
sance” taxes on theatre admissions and dues 
and the remaining taxes on automobiles. A 
New York Times correspondent commented 
on the fact that the Republican-Demo- 
cratic coalition which had been forcing 


the bill through the Senate went to pieces © 


on the question of dropping the nuisance 
taxes and that more Democrats than Re- 
publicans voted for their excision. 


GOVERNMENT’s “CONSTRUCTIVE Economy” 


President Coolidge seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the tenth regular meet- 
ing of the business organization of the 
Government at Washington, on Jan. 30, to 
reiterate his stand in favor of the World 
Court and to commend the financial policy 
of the Government. A comparison of the 


economic situation which existed in June, — 


1921, when the organization held its first 
meeting, with the situation at the present 
time showed “the tremendous results of a 
policy of constructive economy.” 

At that time 5,000,000 of our people were with- 


out employment, trade and commerce were de- 
spondent, transportation was unable to finance - 
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_portations was checked by legisla- 


cut down to $3,610,000,000 for this 


atthe end of this fiscal year * * * 


 000,000and * * 
‘in interest of $179,000,000. * * * 


itself, the loss of buying power on 
the part of the: wage earner de- 
pressed the price of all agricultural 
products, our foreign relations were 
in an uncertain state, we were threat- 
ened with an inundation of alien 
goods and alien peoples, about 
$7,000,000,000 of unfunded public 
debt was shortly to mature. It was 
almost impossible to secure private 
credit. The burden of taxation was 
overwhelming. 


All this Mr. Coolidge went 
on to point out had _ been 
changed for the better by 
“prompt and effective” Gov- 
ernment action: 


The flood of immigration and im- 


tion. Our own people began to find 
work. Our own goods began to find 
a market. Taxes were enormously 
reduced. Federal expenditures, which 
then amounted to $5,538,000,000 
* * * it is now estimated will be 


fiscal year. The public debt * * * 


will be less than $20,000,000,000 
* * * a payment of about $4,000,- 
a yearly saving 


The enormous debts due us from abroad have 
been.steadily adjusted until but one of large im- 
portance remains. * * * Economies in produc- 
tion have decreased our domestic costs. Our ex- 
ports and imports for the last year were about 
$9,000,000,000, the highest mark ever reached in 


time of peace. 


Mr. Cooriwce Strikes Back 


Apparently disturbed by attacks in Con- 
gress upon the policy of the Administra- 
tion, particularly in reference to its attitude 


, toward the World Court and the League 


and the treatment of alleged offenders 


against the law, Mr. Coolidge, speaking in 


the guise of a “White House spokesman,” 
made known to the press correspondents 
-at Washington on Feb. 2 his position. As 
reported by a newspaper correspondent, 
Mr. Coolidge was represented as confident 
that the action of the Senate in regard to 
the World Court was in accord with Ameri- 
can public opinion. The country, he be- 
lieved, wanted the Court without at the 
same time wanting the League, and the fact 
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that the one body was judicial while the 
other was political not only established a 
clear differentiation between the two, but 
also deprived of justification the charge 
that acceptance of the protocol of the Court 
implied eventual acceptance of the Cove- 
nant of the League. 

The criticisms of Administration policy 
in Congress were characterized as “sea- 
sonal” outbursts such as usualiy appeared 
before an election. Particular, warning 
was given against accepting statements that 
the country was without adequate military 
protection, or that alleged violations of law . 
were being ignored. The budget system, — 
it was pointed out, makes adequate’ pro- 
vision for the army and navy, and the ex- 
penditure of some $4,000,000,000 during 
the past six years “under the direction of 
competent men of the General Staff of the 
Army and the General Board of the Navy” 
has resulted in “a very good national de- 
fense system.” Ali possible effort was 
being made to insure law enforcement, pro- 
tect the public interest and “effect orderly 
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procedure of civil functions,” and: while 
there were “some bad spots” in business, 
they were not serious enough “to cause any 
one to feel there is a lack of prosperity.” 

The White House statement provoked an 
immediate retort from Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi, a Democratic spokesman, who 
characterized the statement as one that “has 
no counterpart in the history of any occu- 
pant of the White House” and Mr. Coolidge 
himself as “a matchless politician” with “a 
fine Italian hand.” “The minority party,” 
he declared, “both in the House and in the 
Senate, has played less politics since De- 
cember than at any time in the history of 
the American Congress. . . . It does not 
_ become an occupant of the White House to 
have the newspapers, through their corre- 
spondents, warn the country that all of the 
speeches here are to be of a political tinge 
and cast during this year.” 

The criticisms of Senator Harrison and 
others apparently left the President undis- 
turbed, and it was announced on Feb. 9 
that the semi-weekly conferences of the 
newspaper men with the “White House 
spokesman” would be continued until Mr. 
Coolidge should be “‘convinced that there 
is a general demand for their elimination.” 


COMING OUT OF HIS CAVE 
—New York World 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Corporation reports and business sur- . 


veys have, in general, tended to support 
Mr. Coolidge’s assertion that the country 
on the whole was prosperous. Seasonal 
declines in certain branches of wholesale 
and retail trade, and a continuance by 


many merchants of the hand-to-mouth pol- — 


icy in buying, have been offset by in- 
creased volume of trade and enhanced 
profits in other lines, particularly in de- 
partment and chain stores and mail order 
houses and by indications of a revival in 
the textile industries. A number of im-. 
portant oil companies reported substantial 
profits for 1925, and the outlook for the 
industry, especially in view of a decline in 
the production of crude oil, was frequently 
referred to as brighter than for several 
years. The volume of building contracts 
was greater in December than in the pre- 
vious month, the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation, generally 
regarded as indicative of the general state 
of business, increased in December al- 
though falling off in January, and gains 
in imports and exports of merchandise 
were reported. The National Industrial 
Conference Board reported in 
January that employment had 
increased steadily since July 


ings had reached the high level 
that prevailed early in 1925. 
Federal tax receipts for 1925 
showed a net gain of $6,211,- 
625, notwithstanding the tax 
reductions made by Congress. 


AGRICULTURE 

The agricultural situation 
was less clear. In spite of 
higher prices in world markets 
in 1925 than in 1924 the value 
of grain and cereal products 
exported from the United States 
fell off more than $82,000,000 
from the figure of the previous 
year. Data made public by the 
Department of Agriculture 
showed that the only farm prod- 
ucts that were not lower in 
price on Jan. 15 than on the 
corresponding date in 1925 
were hay and potatoes. In a 
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statement issued on Feb. 7 the department 
deprecated “any general expansion in pro- 
duction” this year on the ground that ex- 
pansion “would tend to place farmers in a 
less favorable economic position than at 
present.” Increased demand for agricul- 
tural products either at home or abroad, 
it was declared, was unlikely, “no reduc- 
tion in farm wages may be expected,” and 
“the cost of farm equipment will prob- 
ably remain at present levels.” 
Conflicting statements regarding the 
actual situation in the corn belt, particu- 
larly in Iowa, have been accompanied by 
intimations that the alleged “crisis” due 
to the low price of corn had been over- 


estimated. Criticism of the tariff as un- 


just to the farmers continued to be made, 
while the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, at its midwinter meeting at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 3, not only called for the 
abolition of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission but declared that the “elusive and 
labyrinthic method” of the board in “deal- 
ing with questions of great public moment 
is bringing reproach on all reputable gov- 


-ernmental agencies”: 


“Tts unwarranted delay in arriving at de- 
cisions, its prejudiced treatment of parties 
appearing before it, its method of holding 
secret hearings with certain parties in- 
terested in matters before the commission 
when other parties understand that the 
hearings have been closed, all have created 
a situation which approaches closely to a 
public scandal.” 

The co-operative farm bill, however, an 
Administration measure establishing a new 
bureau in the Department of Agriculture 
and appropriating $225,000 annually for 
its support, passed the House of Repre- 


‘sentatives on Jan. 26 with only three ad- 


verse votes. The Dickinson bill, a rival 
measure providing for the creation of a 
Federal corporation to facilitate the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, was en- 
dorsed in principle at a conference at Des 
Moines on Jan. 28 in which eleven States 
of the Middle West were represented. 


ANTHRACITE CoAL STRIKE 


The strike in the anthracite coal region 
which began on Sept. 1, 1925, came sud- 
denly to an end on Feb. 12, ten days after 
the break-up of another conference at 
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Philadelphia which apparently left opera- 
tors and miners as far apart as ever. The 
terms of settlement, which were accepted 
by the miners’ representatives subject to 
the approval of a miners’ convention, pro- 
vided for the immediate resumption of 
work under the old scale and the contin- 
uance of the scale until Aug. 31, 1930, 
subject to annual modification by agree- 
ment between the parties. In case the 
operators and miners are unable to agree 
regarding modification of the contract, the 
question is to be left to the decision of 
two men chosen by the respective parties, 
neither of the two, however, except by 
special agreement, to be a person con- 


‘nected with the miners or with coal mining. 


To the existing Board of Conciliation was 
left the task of working out “a reciprocal 
program of cooperation and efficiency,” 
including the equalization of wages in ac- 
cordance with the agreement of Sept. 19, 
1923. The agreement did not provide for 
the form of arbitration, characterized by 
the miners as virtually compulsory, for 
which the operators had previously con- 
tended, while the question of the check-off, 
in regard to which the miners had been 
insistent, was left to the Board of Concil- 
iation. The tri-district convention of the 
miners, to which the agreement would be 
presented for ratification, was called to 
meet at Scranton, Pa., on Feb. 16. 

President Coolidge maintained to the 
last his refusal to inject. the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the controversy. The adop- 
tion by the Senate on Feb. 9, by a ma- 
jority of more than 2 to 1, of a resolution 
requesting the President to invite repre- 
sentatives of the operators and miners to 
confer with him at the White House was 
met at once with the statement that Mr. 
Coolidge saw no reason to change his pol- 
icy of non-interference. The final settle- 
ment, however, owed much to the friendly 
offices of the Secretary of Labor, James. 
J. Davis, whose representatives exerted 
themselves to prepare the way for a set- 
tlement; and the success of his efforts was 
widely commented upon as xedounding to 
the credit of the Administration. 

It was estimated that the strike, the 
longest in the history of the industry, in- 
volved a loss of more than $150,000,000 in 


miners’ wages and a curtailment of some 
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35,000,000 tons in the production of an- 
thracite coal. 


PROHIBITION 


In the absence of any noticeable disposi- 
tion on the part of Congress, with elections 
approaching, either to modify the Volstead 
act or to enlarge the provisions for its en- 
forcement, the discussion of prohibition 
has continued actively in the press and in 
public meetings, in addition to engaging 
the attention of various religious and other 
organizations. Contributions to the dis- 
cussion by Federal officials have appeared 
to indicate some difference of opinion re- 
. garding the course to be pursued. Lincoln 
C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment, addressing a dinner of the Commit- 
tee of One Thousand in New York on Jan. 
21, called for support of the prohibition 
law, but admitted that the results of the act 
were doubtful, criticized the indifference of 
the courts, and declared his belief that “a 
scientific investigation of the situation 
through machinery set up by Congress” 
must be undertaken before the good or bad 
effects of the system could be known. The 
next evening Attorney General John G. 
Sargent told the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation that, while he believed the detcr- 
mination of the country to enforce prohi- 
bition was growing, enforcement was cost- 
ing $30,000,000 a year, and bootleg pa- 
trons were following “a logical course” 
when they violated ‘other laws. On the 
ether hand, Emory R. Buckner, United 
States District Attorney at New York, who 
has spoken frequently and freely in public 
regarding the work of his office, reminded 
a forum audience at Bound Brook, N. J., 
on Jan. 24 that “there is no moral victory 
in a law which is not enforced,” and de- 
clared that unless Congress was prepared 
to furnish enough money. to enforce the 
law fully it ought to change both the Vol- 
stead act and the Constitution “in order 
to meet precisely what Congress and the 
taxpayers are willing to support.” 

The announcement on Feb. 3 by the Rev. 
Dr. James Empringham, National Secretary 
of the Church Temperance Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and formerly 
State Superintendent of the New York Anti- 
Saloon League, that replies to a recent 


questionnaire showed that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the 20,000 members of the 


society were “in favor of a modification of — 


the Volstead act,” precipitated a lively dis- 
cussion in the press and a renewal of at- 
tacks by. the “wet” forces in Congress. 
The members of the society, Dr. Empring- 
ham stated, favored such modification of 
the act as would permit the sale of beer 
and wine, “because the effect of prohibi- 


tion has been to put an end to scientific. 


temperance teaching,” the act itself being 
further criticized as responsible for “in- 
creased drinking among young people,” 
“disrespect for all laws,” “increased de- 


mand for distilled liquors which today are 


mostly poisonous,” and as “class legisla. 


lion discriminating in favor of the rich.” . 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, immediately char- 


acterized the statement as “ill-timed”’ and_ 


“amazing,” and Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Tem- 
perence was quoted as saying that the 


Church Temperance Society was “not an. 


organization of influence or of conse- 
quence” and that Dr. Empringham “was a 
fool to give up a good church and a big 


stipend to make the world better over 


night.” An inquiry instituted by The New 
York Times among twenty-three bishops 
and suffragan bishops of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church showed that eighteen of. 


the number were opposed to changes in the 
present law. Efforts of the press to obtain 
detailed information regarding the scope 


of the questionnaire and the status of the 


persons who replied to it were unsuccess- 
ful. : 

A vantage ground for the long-awaited 
attack upon. prohibition in Congress “all 


along the line” was apparently afforded by 


the introduction on Feb. 6 of a bill, spon- 
sored by Secretary Mellon, providing for 
the establishment in the Treasury Depart- 
ment of a Bureau of Customs and a Bu- 
reau of Prohibition, and transferring to the 
latter bureau, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the prohibitory 
laws now lodged with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

Official figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, given out on Feb. 1, showed that 
only $640,142 was collected in 1925 for 
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taxes, fines, and so forth, under the pro- 
hibitory law. _ 
Eight members of the “dry navy” at At- 


 lantic City, N. J., received prison sentences 


cn Jan. 30 for smuggling liquor ashore, 
and in addition were dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service. 

In a prepared statement issued to the 
press on Feb. 8 Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston, ranking prelate of the Roman 


= Catholic Church in the United States, de- 


clared that “compulsory prohibition in 
general is flatly opposed to Holy Scripture 
and to Catholic tradition.” 


Or NATIONAL INTEREST 


~The naval appropriation bill, carrying 
a total of about $321,000,000, but without 


the provisions for new aircraft construction 


which Secretary Wilbur and the Director 
of the Budget had recommended, passed 
the House without a division on Jan. 25. 

The army appropriation bill, providing 
$339,581,924, or $1,087,699 more than the 
budget estimate for the support of the 
army, was reported to the House on Feb. 4. 

The resignation from the army of 
Colonel William Mitchell, who was found 
guilty by a court-martial of violating the 
96th Article of War, was accepted by the 
Secretary of War to take effect Feb. 1. 

A majority report of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, signed by two Republican 
and seven Democratic members, recom- 
mending an investigation of the Aluminum 
‘Company of America, in which Secretary 


Mellon is a large stockholder, was adopted 


by the committee on Feb. 11. 
President Coolidge let it be known on 
Jan. 22 that loans by American bankers to 


foreign concerns or Governments which 
monopolized materials used in the United 


States would be regarded with disfavor by 
the Government. The policy, it was stated, 


had particularly in view the foreign con- 


trol of rubber. 


The reply of Secretary of State Kellogg - 


to the application of Countess Karolyi 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
issuance of a passport to enter this country 
was filed with the United States Circuit 
Court at Washington on Feb. 4. The reply 
argued that full discretion regarding the 
admission of aliens was vested in the Sec- 
retary of State by law and Presidential 
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authority, and that such discretion was not 
subject to review by the courts. 

To insure a fair trial of a negro ac- 
cused of murder and assault, 1,000 armed 
troops of the Kentucky National Guard 
occupied Lexington on Feb. 1. At George- 
town, Del., on Feb. 8, tear bombs were- 
used by State troops to repel a crowd which 
tried to attack the court house where a 
negro was being tried. 

The terms of a contract embodying the 
principle of the closed shop, drafted by 
the Dramatists’ Guild of. the Authors’ 
League of America, were made public on 
Feb. 6. In addition to detailed specifica- 
tions regarding the financial or other 
rights of the parties, the contract provides 
that no manager signing the contract shall, . 


‘without the consent of the Council of the 


League, make any contract concerning 
“any play or dramatico-musical composi- 
tion” with any playwright or composer 
who is not a member of the Guild, and that 
no member of the Guild shall make any 
similar contract with any manager who has 
not accepted the agreement. 

The Nacionalista and Democrata parties, 
the chief native political parties of the 
Philippines, on Feb. 10 voted to unite and 
to form a National Supreme Council, which 
will inaugurate a campaign for indepen- 
dence for the Philippines. ~ 


[MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA] 


Mexico Faces Crisis Over Alien Bills 


Great Britain Joins United States in Opposing Land and Oil Laws— 
Chamorro New President of Nicaragua—Prosperity n Haatr 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


HE controversy between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Mex- 
ico with respect to the new Mexican 

alien land and petroleum laws reached a 
critical stage during the month under sur- 
vey. The Mexican Embassy in Washing- 
ton on Jan. 19 made public a long state- 
ment by Mexican Foreign Minister Saenz. 
This was an unofficial answer to charges 
made in the State Department’s note of 
Jan. 9 that the two laws contained retro- 
active and confiscatory provisions and 
were in violation of agreements reached in 
1923 by the American and Mexican com- 
missioners as a basis for the recognition of 
the Obregon Government. By exhaustive 
legal reasoning Minister Saenz argued that 
the law was neither retroactive nor confis- 
catory in character, that it provided legal 
means for the protection of foreign inves- 
tors in Mexico, and that by the law for- 
eigners were placed on equal legal standing 
with Mexicans. 

In a statement issued to the press on 
Jan. 20 Secretary of State Kelloge as- 
serted that Minister Saenz’s statement of 
the preceding day comprised “no facts or 
arguments which have not been fully dealt 
with in the official exchanges between the 
two Governments.” He stated that the po- 
sition of the United States Government 
“has been and still is that the so-called 
land and petroleum laws contain provi- 
sions which are plainly retroactive and con- 
fiscatory in their effect upon property 
rights heretofore legally acquired and held 
by American citizens in Mexico under 
prior existing laws.” Secretary Kellogg 
denied that Se position in any sense ques- 
tioned “Mexico’s sovereign right to legis- 
late on her domestic concerns.’ 
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The Mexican Government on Jan. 21 
delivered to Ambassador Sheffield a for- 
mal reply to the State Department’s note 
of protest of Jan. 9. After receipt of this. 
answering note the State Department called 
into consultation the Hon. Charles Beecher 
Warren, one of the American Commis- 


sioners in the Mexican-American Confer- — 


ence of 1923, and subsequently American 
Ambassador to Mexico. On Feb. 4 Am- 
hassador Sheffield delivered a second note 
of protest from the State Department to 
the Mexican Government. It. was unof- — 
ficially reported from Washington that in 
the new note the United States Government - 
reiterated its contention that the land and ~ 
petroleum laws are plainly retroactive and 


confiscatory and are violative of American ~ 


treaty rights. 

President Calles on Feb. 5 gave a sig- 
nificant “authorized Executive statement” 
—the first since the present virtual diplo- 
matic deadlock between the United States 
and Mexican Governments—to L. C. 
Spears, staff correspondent. of The New 
York Times. With reference to the new 
land and petroleum laws, President Calles — 
stated that they “are not yet perfected,” 
and would not be perfected until the Ex- 
ecutive had issued regulations “to fix the 
scope and the proceedings of the enforce- 
ment of the principles or provisions con- 
tained in the said laws.” For this reason 
President Calles stated that he thought 
that “the stand taken by the American 
Government of considering the so-called 
land and oil laws retroactive and confisca- 
tory is based on an impression of an 
incompleted legal situation.”  Forei 
Minister Saenz Stated on Feb. 7 that the 
Department of Industry, Commerce and _ 
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Labor and the Department of Foreign Re- 


lations were “working with great activity 
to prepare the regulations” for 


_ the land and petroleum jaws, and that the 


“final aims of both the laws and the regu- 
lations will be the finding of a desired 
solution which will safeguard the interests 
of Mexico and those of aliens.” 

It was announced at Washington on Feb. 
10 that a formal protest against the Mexi- 


_can land and petroleum laws had been 


lodged with the Mexican Foreign Office by 
Esmond Ovey, British Minister to Mexico. 
The British objections to. these laws were 
said to be atlas to the objections of the 
United States. 

» The petroleum law was the subject of a 
conference between representatives of the 
petroleum industry and Mexican Minister 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor Louis 


- Morones on Jan. 15. The following day 


Minister Morones announced that the Mexi- 


can Government in its relations with the 
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petroleum industry desired only “to make 
it each day more important.” He stated 
that “the cooperation of all companies, 
foreign and Mexican, is welcomed,” and 
that foreign investors “are given the same 
protection of law and the moral aid of the 
authorities as Mexican investors.” For- 
eign petroleum companies in Mexico up to 
Jan. 19 had filed forty-one injunction suits 
against alleged retroactive application of 
the petroleum law. This action was taken 
following a conference between representa- 
tives of petroleum interests and Ambassa- 
dor Sheffield. Twenty-seven applications 
for injunctions against the application of 
the petroleum law were denied by the 
lower court in Mexico City and fourteen 
similar applications were likewise denied 
in Tampico on Jan. 23. The petroleum 
companies plan to carry their applications 
to the Supreme Court. Guy Stevens, Di- 
rector of the Association of Producers of 
Petroleum in Mexico, with headquarters in 
New York, expressed the opinion late in 
January that “the petroleum law confis- 


cates now and completely every petroleum 


right that has ever existed in the Republic 
of Mexico.” President Calles stated on 
Feb. 5 that the Mexican Government “ex- 
pects fruitful results” from the promised 
cooperation of the oil companies with the 


Department of Industry, Commerce and 


byy 
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Labor “in studying the regulations of the 
oil law.” 

Serious differences of opinion developed 
early in February between Colonel Henry 
M. Anderson and Aquiles Elorduy, agents 
respectively of the United States and Mex- 
ico before the Special Claims Commission, 
created by the Mexican-United States 
Claims Convention of Sept. 10, 1923. 
Colonel Anderson was reported to have 
charged that Sefior Elorduy had refused to 
admit that the Convention authorized the 
submission to the commission of claims 
which originated in revolutions other than 
those which brought into power Madero, 
Carranza and Obregén. Senor Elorduy on 
Feb. 10 issued a statement denying that any 
“serious difficulty” existed between the 
two representatives and adding that the 
whole question was that of finding a com- 
mon basis for two different viewpoints. 

The United States Senate early in Feb- 
ruary suspended consideration of the pend- 
ing extradition treaty between the United 
Stales and Mexico as a result of the execu- 
tion at Torreén of Colonel Demétrio Tor- 
res, alleged De la Huerta refugee. Torres 
was returned to Mexico by United States 
immigration authorities at Laredo, Texas, 
on Jan. 13, on the ground that he had en- 
tered the United States in alleged violation 
of the immigration laws. United States 
Aésistant Secretary of Labor Husband 
stated that Torres was surrendered to 
Mexican authorities only after telegraphic 
assurances had been given by President 
Calles that Torres would not be dealt with 
as a political prisoner. President Calles 
on Feb. 3 denied that he had ever “trans- 
mitted any such pledge” of immunity. 
President Calles stated that Torres had 
been declared an outlaw by the Mexican 
Government for having blown up. three 
trains and committed twenty ruthless mur- 
ders. He asserted that “Torres was regu- 
larly tried before a Judge, the sentence was 
imposed and duly carried out.” ae 

Officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice at San Antonio, Texas, 
announced on Feb. 2 that a group of Mexi- 
can political refugees in that city was ac- 
tively fomenting a revolution in Mexico. 
Evidence that the revolutionary junta was 
planning to dynamite a train as proof of 
revolutionary unrest was turned over to 
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United States Federal Attorney Hartman 
for submission to the Federa] Grand Jury. 

In accordance with an agreement reached 
on Oct. 23, 1925, between Mexican Finance 
Minister Pani and the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers in Mexico, the National 
Railways of Mexico were returned on Jan. 
1 to corporate management, with B. F. 
pene eye former counsel for the Mexican 
Railway Company, as Executive President. 
The modified agreement betame legally 
effective with its official promulgation by 
President Calles on Feb. 3. 

Floods in the State of Nayarit in West- 
ern Mexico early in January exacted a toll 
of 150 lives, made 15,000 people homeless 
and did damage to property estimated at 
$5,000,000. 


Nicaragua 
'ARLOS SOLORZANA, President of 


Nicaragua from Jan. 1, 1925, resigned 
his office on Jan. 14, 1926. Three days 
later the Nicaraguan Congress chose as his 
successor’ General Emiliano Chamorro, the 
leader of the coup d’état of Oct. 25, 1925, 
which resulted in the forced reorganization 
of Solorzana’s Cabinet so as to exclude all 
Liberal members and to include Chamorro 
‘as Minister of War. 

The Governments of the United States, 
~Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador and 
Costa Rica refused to recognize the new 
Government, In a letter to the Nicaraguan 
Minister in Washington made public on 

“Jan. 25, Secretary Kelloge set forth the 

attitude and policy of the Government of 
the United States toward the present ré- 
gime in Nicaragua and toward the future 
recognition of Central American Govern- 
ments. The leiter stated that the proceed- 
ings by which the Presidency changed 
hands were not in accord with the Treaty 
of Peace and Amity which was signed on 
Feb. 7, 1923, between the five republics 
of Central America, and the object of 
which treaty was “to promote constitu- 
tional Government and orderly procedure 
in Central America.” 

The Nicaraguan Congress on Jan. 22 
named Dr. Cuadra Pasos, President of the 
Senate, as special envoy to proceed to 
Washington and urge upon the State De- 
partment recognition of Genéral Cha- 
morro’s Government, 
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Haiti 
(THE following quotations taken from the 
December (1925) “Monthly Bulletin” 
published by the office of the Financial 
Adviser—General Receiver of the Republic 
of Haiti—reveal in some measure the na- 
ture of the progress and development in — 
that republic. “Revenue. receipts during — 
December were the greatest for any single 
month in the history of Haiti for which 
statistics are available.” “On the last day 
of 1925 the balance sheet of the Govern- 
ment was the strongest which has ever | 
been presented. It was slightly inferior if 
to 30,000,000 gourdes [a gourde is equiva- ~ 
lent to 20 cents]: and showed increased 
assets of more than 2,000,000 gourdes over — 
Dec. 31, 1924.” “The increase in total — 
foreign commerce [during November, 
1924] amounted to 11.24 per cent.” 
“With the completion of the Palace of 
Finance at Port au Prince, the biggest build- 
ing project. yet undertaken by the Ameri-. 
can Occupation has been placed in service. 
It is worthy of note that this structure, 
originally estimated at 500,000 gourdes, EY 
was completed well within the estimaté in 
spite of the fact that a great many changes _ 
and additions were brought about after 
construction started.” ‘Three educational — 
institutions were completed during the 
month of December, providing for c a 
ditional students.” 


¢ 


Cuba 4 


AN additional extradition treaty between 
Cuba and the United States, augment- 
ing the list of extraditable crimes set forth 
in the extradition treaty of April 6, 1904, 
was signed in Havana on Jan. 14 by United. 
States Ambassador Crowder and Cuban — 
Secretary of State De Cespedes. The ob- 
ject of the treaty is “the better administra- 
tion of justice and the prevention of crime 
in both countries.” Its ratification would 
make possible the extradition of alleged | 
violators of the narcotic, customs, bank- 
ruptcy, and suspension of payment laws. 
Provision was also made for extradition in - 
cases involving certain immoral crimes. 
Secretary of State De Cespedes referred to 
the treaty as “a new link in the tradi- 
tional and fast friendship between the t two | 
nations,” 
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on the appeal of Chile. 
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Progress in Settling Tacna-Arica Issue 


Argentine Congress Fails to Act on Budget—British Syndicate to 
Exploit 120,000 Square Miles in Bolivia—New Presidential 


Elections to be Held in Brazil A 
By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


* Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


HE past month has witnessed prog- 

ress toward the settlement of the 

Tacna-Arica controversy. On Dec. 
9, 1925, Chile appealed to President Cool- 
idge, as arbitrator, from a decision of the 
Plebiscitary Commission. This decision 
related to the settlement of dates and the 
arrangements for voting at the plebiscite 
which is to determine the nationality of the 
disputed provinces. The commission di- 


_ Tected registration and election boards to 


begin to function on Feb. 15, 1926, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, and to con- 
tinue to act for one month. The date of 
the plebiscitary vote was fixed at April 
15, 1926. On Jan. 15 President Coolidge, 
as arbitrator, gave his opinion and decision 
He sustained the 
interpretation placed on the Tacna-Arica 


arbitral award by General John J. Persh- 


ing that the commission had the “full au- 
thority necessary for the determination of 
prerequisites of a fair plebiscite.” On Jan. 
29 the President rendered a second deci- 
sion in which he dealt with.certain points 


of Chile’s appeal not covered in his pre- 


vious reply. In his opinion these points 


did not “call for further action by the 


arbitrator.” 
_ Before leaving for the United States on 
Jan. 27, General Pershing, who had been 
for almost six months actively engaged in 
Chile as head of the Tacna-Arica Commis- 
sion, issued a proclamation “to the people 
of the plebiscitary area.” In the course 
of this announcement he declared: 

My sole thought has been to insure to all the 


electors in the plebiscite the right unmolested to 
express their will at the polls and thus peaceably 


determine the eventual sovereignty over the terri- 


tory. 

After most careful consideration, just rules and 
regulations under the award have been adopted 
by the commission to fix qualifications and safe- 
guard the rights of the voters on both sides of 
the contest. 


Major Gen. William Lassiter, successor 
of General Pershing in the disputed area, 
sailed from Panama on the American ’ 
cruiser Cleveland on Jan. 13. He reached. 
Arica Jan. 21 and was welcomed by Gen- 
eral Pershing and by Augustin Edwards, 
head of the Chilean delegation. General 
Lassiter began at once to take over the — 
duties of Chairman. Two weeks later 
Seftor Edwards announced his resignation 
from the delegation and his intention of re- 
turning to Santiago Feb. 14. Personal 
reasons are believed to have furnished the 
motive for the resignation of Senor Ed- 
wards. Three other prominent members of 
the Chilean delegation planned to return 
with their chief. The Chilean Government 
at Santiago indicated that other commis- 
sioners would be appointed and the work 
pushed to its conclusion. The assumption 
of the office of Foreign Minister by Sefor 
Mathieu, who has just returned to his na- — 
tive country after spending several years in 
Washington as Chilean Ambassador, augurs 
well for the initiation of a more effective 
policy in the settlement of the dispute. 

At a meeting of the commission on Feb. 
8 appeals from both Peru and Chile were 
certified for’ presentation to President 
Coolidge. Both appeals have to do with 
the qualifications of voters as laid down in 
the election law adopted for the coming 
plebiscite. The Peruvian objection was 
based on the inclusion among qualified 
voters of employes of the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad and other concerns subsidized by 
the Chilean Government. They maintained 
that this violated the provision of the ar- 
bitral award disqualifying employes of 
either Government. Approximately a thou- 
sand votes are involved in this point. The 
Chilean objection was based on the dis- 
qualification of Government and municipal 
employes, including teachers and_ postal 
and telegraph workers. These, the Chile- 
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ans asserted, are not political or fiscal ap- 
pointees. Chile also objected to the deci- 
sion that all proofs of Tacna-Arica nativity 
should be accepted as long as they ap- 
peared to be relevant and reliable. 
Renewed interest in aviation was aroused 
in South America during the past month 
by the successful flight of three Spanish 
airmen from Palos, Spain, to Buenos 
Aires. The Spanish seaplane, Ne Plus 
Ultra, piloted by Commander Ramon 
Franco, accompanied by two companions, 
‘left Palos on Jan. 22. Stops were made 
at the Canary Islands, the Cape Verde 
Islands, St. Paul’s Rocks and Fernando 
do Noronha. The mainland of South 
America was first touched at Pernambuco, 
Brazil, where the aviators arrived on Jan. 
31. The journey was then continued along 
the coast of Brazil and Uruguay to Buenos 
Aires, making a flight of 6,232 miles from 
the port of Palos, Spain. . 


Argentina 
ARGENTINE crops and live stock have 


been favored by recent good weather 
conditions. 
The failure of Congress to act on the 
_ budget and on other items of President 
de Alvear’s financial program tended to 
retard business. Since Congress had not 
yet considered the budget, monthly author- 
izations for expenditures seemed probable 
until the next regular session in May. The 
non-consolidated debt of the republic 
amounted to 485,000,000 paper pesos (the 
paper peso is approximately $0.41) on 
Dec. 31, 1925. The total public debt ser- 
vice for 1926 was estimated at 168,000,000 
pesos. . 
The Rockefeller Foundation was assist- 
ing in stamping out yellow fever by financ- 
ing’ an investigation in Argentina for the 
pext two or three years. The Foundation 
was to pay the expenses of Raymond 
C. Shannon, an American scientist, who 
left Washington, Jan. 30, en route to 
Buenos Aires, to accept a position with the 
Argentine Department of Public Health. 


Bolivia 
THE 1926 budget for Bolivia was pre- 


sented to the Chamber of Deputies 
by President Siles. It proposed expendi- 


tures of 44,482,183 bolivianos (the boli- 
viano is approximately $0.30) and esti- 
mated revenues at the same amount. 

The London Daily Graphic. (Feb. 2) 
outlines the plans of a British syndicate 
which is to take over a Bolivian conces- 
sion of 120,000 square miles, the largest 
ever obtained by British citizens outside of 
British territory. Signor Roberto Villa- 
nueva, the Bolivian Consul General in Lon- 
don, supplying the details, said: 

Briefly, the Government concession is for 30,- 
000,000 acres of agricultural and forest land, 
freehold in perpetuity, 10,000,000 acres of oil 
rights and 10,000,000 acres of mineral rights. 


The syndicate has the right to build roads, rail- s 
ways, ports and factories, and the right to operate 


steamers under the Bolivian flag. All the syndi- 
cate’s exports will be duty and tax free for 
twenty-five years, and it has the right to import 
12,000 European families. ; 

In return, the syndicate has undertaken to build 
a port at Gaiba, to construct sixty miles of railway 
to Santo Corazon, and to erect and equip a wire- 
less station. After twenty-five years the port and 
railway will be transferred to Bolivia. 


Brazil 
[TEREST in political affairs has been 


manifest in Brazil since the beginning 
of the year due to the election of a new 
President and Vice President, to be held on 
March 1. President Bernardes, whose term 
ends Noy. 15, 1926, is not eligible for re- 


election according to constitutional restric- - 
tion. Dr. Washington Luiz, an official can-. » 


didate for the Presidency, read his platform 


before a party convention on Dec. 28. He 


advocated strict economy in Government 
expenditures, in which he would be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of President Bernardes, 
the restoration of the gold standard for the 
currency, the stabilization of exchange 
rates, and the development of transporta- 
tion systems. 

In the economic field Brazil’s greatest 
problems centred about public finance 
There was much discussion in the press 
with reference to the action the Government 


would take to meet the terms of the 1914 


funding loan contract. This provided that 
on July 31, 1927, amortization payments 
must begin on the sixteen loans whose in- 


‘terest was funded in 1914. It was not clear 


whether the Treasury would have sufficient 
funds from regular revenue to meet the 


first of the amortization payments, or 
_ whether special sources of income must be 
_ created to take care of this debt service. 


Chile 


‘THE new banking law established in 
Chile by the Kemmerer Commission, 
becomes effective March 26. The Minis- 
ter of Hacienda (Treasury) has issued a 
decree, however, making effective from the 
time of issuance, Chapter V of the law, 
covering bankruptcy and the liquidation of 
banking concerns. This action was forced 
by the condition of the Banco Espafiol de 
Chile (Spanish Bank of Chile). This in- 
stitution closed its doors and suspended 
payment on_all of its obligations on Dec. 
: 1, 1925. Heavy withdrawals toward the 
- end of November impelled the directorate 
to take this action. According to a state- 
- ment of the manager of the bank, deposit 
_. funds were protected and would be paid in 
_ full. Since the institution was under the 
__ protection of the new banking law, no 
action for collection could be begun 
__ against it for sixty days. 
& The 1926 budget was under discussion 
by the Government. Optimism prevailed 
: as to passage in its present form. Only a 
slight deficit was apparent for the year. 
The Finance Minister announced that he 
' would not resort to the loan authorized 
Dec. 23, 1925, until after Congress had 
convened. 
A shipment of $10,000,000 worth of 
gold bullion was landed in New York from 
the Chilean steamer Teno on Feb. 3. This 
consignment from the Banco Central de 
Chile to the National Bank of Commerce 
was said to be the largest gold shipment 
ever brought to this country from South 
America and the largest private transaction 
of the sort on record. The bullion, sent 
here in connection with the establishment 
of the new central bank of Chile, was 
stowed away in a concrete safe built espe- 
cially for the trip. 


Ecuador 


PRESS dispatches from Guayaquil, un- 
der date of Jan. 13, stated that the 
military Government had given way to a 
civil Cabinet. Sefior Dr. Don Gonzalo 
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Cordova, inaugurated as President Sept. 1, 
1924, was driven from office July 9, 1925, 
by a bloodless military coup d’état led by 
General Francisco Gomez de la Torre, who 
together with two others formed a Gov- 
ernment with Modesto Larrea Jijon as 
Premier. This was the Government which 
was replaced by a civil Cabinet. 
Economic legislation of importance be- 
came effective Jan. 1. It provided chiefly 
for the abolition of cable and other minor 
taxes, revision of the income tax, and the 
increase of consular fees. The additional 
revenue from these fees, which will amount 
to more than $2,000,000 annually, may be 
used as a guaranty for a foreign loan. 
Such legislation, together with the probable 
establishment of a central bank, should 
serve as a stimulus to national industry. 


Peru 
(THE Government budget for 1926 was 


approved. It estimated receipts and 
expenditures at 9,417,619 Peruvian pounds, © 
ar increase of more than 900,000 pounds 
over 1925. President Leguia introduced 
into Congress a measure providing for the 
establishment of income and profits taxes, 
on which action may be taken in the pres- 
ent session. The President also requested 
that Congress authorize a loan of £1,500,-. 
000 from London bankers, to be secured 
by the salt revenues. 

Jan. 15 marked the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Miraflores, which in 
1881 proved the culmination of the Peru- 
vian defeat in the war with Chile, whereby 
the Provinces of Tacna and Arica were lost 
to Peru. President Leguia, himself a vet- 
eran of that battle, on the occasion of the 
anniversary in Lima, reviewed the Peruvian 
Army and expressed the nation’s hope for 
the recovery of the provinces. 

Dr. William McGovern, explorer, accom- 
panied by a photographer, arrived in Lima 
in January, after having spent eight months 
in exploration of the Rivers Negro, Apo- 
paris and Yapura in Northwestern Brazil. 
He also traversed the little-known country 
near the junction of the Colombian, Vene- 
zuelan and Brazilian frontiers, and report- 
ed the discovery of six hitherto undescribed 
Indian tribes. 


[THE BRITISH EMPIRE] — 
Lloyd George’s Political Predicament. 


New Split in British Liberal Ranks—Irish Economic Reconstruction — 


—Canadian Cabinet Saved by Progressives—Constitutional Issue 
in New South Wales—Indian Moslem’s New Party 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


ARLIAMENT began a new session on 
E Feb. 2 with the reading of the King’s 
speech, through which the Govern- 
ment outlined its general program. Reduc- 
tions in public expenditures and govern- 
ment guarantee of loans for the develop- 
ment of British dependencies and terri- 
tories in East Africa were forecast among 
the various measures to be introduced. 
The latter proposal was approved in the 
subsequent debate by ex-Premier Lloyd 
George as aid for cotton growing in those 
regions. “Jt is a very risky position,” he 
said, “that we should be entirely depend- 
ent on the United States for cotton.” The 
speech from the throne also declared that 
reviving industry was arrested by fears of 
industrial strife and an appeal was made 
to all parties to avoid action which would 
‘again postpone the return of good trade 
and prosperity. 
_. In the debate on the address-in-reply, 
J. R. Clynes, speaking for the Labor Oppo- 
sition, complained that the Government 
prospectus promised nothing of substantial 
value, and that the Government had not 
fulfilled promises previously made. He 
welcomed the disarmament conference, in 
which it was proposed that Great Britain 
should participate, but asked what prac- 
tical example of disarmament the Govern- 
ment would offer. He also criticized the 
Government for its persistently unfriendly 
attitude toward the Government of Russia. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who led the attack for 
the Liberals, asked how the Prime Min- 
ister proposed to meet the crisis which 
would occur when the subsidy now being 
paid to the coal industry expired. The 
Government, he said, was now paying 27 
per cent. of the miners’ wages and would 
be paying 40 per cent. by next May. The 
debate also brought out further details 
concerning the Conservative land policy. 
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Further progress toward solving the hous- 
ing problem was made on Feb. 11, when 


the House of Commons passed the Govern- — 


a ~ on 
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ment’s bill appropriating £200,000 for the _ 


building of steel houses in Scotland. 
Lloyd George’s land reform campaign 


had an interesting result when Sir Alfred ; 


Mond resigned from membership in the 
Liberal Party on Jan. 25. Mond, who had 


been twice a Liberal member of the Coali- _ 


tion Cabinet, in going over to the Conserva- 


tives declared that “all efforts to revivify. 


and reorganize the Liberal forces have 
been rendered hopeless by the introduc- 
tion by Mr. Lloyd George of a land policy 


which has produced new and profound — 


cleavage and embarrassment in the Liberal 


ranks.” On Feb. 1, however, Lloyd George 


was re-elected Chairman of the Liberal 


Parliamentary Party by 17 votes to 7. -But ~ 


the rift in the Liberal lute was made mani- 
fest by the abstention of most of the fol- 
lowers of Lord Oxford (formerly Mr. As- 
quith), by the hostility of the radical mem- 
bers of the party and by the defection of 
another Liberal member, Major Entwhistle, 
to the Conservatives. : 


The National Union of Railwaymen. on 
Jan. 22 rejected the wage award made by 


the National Wages Board. More than six 
months before the railwaymen put forth 
demands for an “all grade” increase in 
wages, holidays and pensions that if 


granted would have cost the companies — 


£40,000,000 annually. The latter de- 
manded a decrease, rather than an increase 
in wages, and the dispute went through the 
national arbitration machinery. The high- 
est tribunal in this system, upon which 
the men, the companies and the public are 
represented, refused the men’s demands, 
declined to touch the wages of present em- 
ployes, but ordered a cut for new and pro- 
moted men after Feb. 1. 


After their re- 
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jection of this decision, the railwaymen 
reopened direct negotiations with the com- 
panies, demanding that the employers agree 
not. to enforce that part of the Wages 
Board award which permits them to en- 
gage new men at reduced pay and that 
they acknowledge the present basic rates 
of pay as permanent rates. 

The cruiser Suffolk was launched at the 
Portsmouth naval yards on Feb. 16 and 
announcement was made that the other 
four cruisers of her class authorized by 
the Labor Government would be launched 
within the next few months. The new ves- 
sels were to constitute a powerful and 
homogeneous naval unit and reach the 
limit of size and armament allowed by 
the Washington naval convention. 


Ireland 


HE Minister of Finance of the Irish 
Free State on Feb. 3 announced the 
formation of the Free State Banking Com- 
mission, “to consider and report what 
changes, if any, in the law relative to 
banking and note issue are necessary or 


‘desirable, regard being had to the altered 


circumstances arising out of the establish- 
ment of the Free State.” Henry Parker 


“Willis of New York, well-known American 


economist and former Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was named as Chair- 
man of the commission. Other members 


include the London manager of the Com- 


monwealth Bank of Australia and R. K. L. 
Galloway, Managing Director of the Ulster 
Bank. The appointment of the latter mem- 
ber was regarded as a friendly gesture to 
Northern Ireland and as an indication that 
it was not the desire of the Free State to 
introduce banking legislation which would 
be antagonistic to Ulster. The Irish press 
indicated an expectation that the scope of 
the inquiry would include the entire eco- 
nomic outlook of the Free State. 

The Irish Free State Government regis- 
tered with the League of Nations at Geneva 
on Feb. 9 the Irish boundary agreement, 
despite the fact that the British Foreign 
Office had already notified the League 
that it could not recognize the registration 
of treaties and agreements between integral 
parts of the British Empire. 

The Free State Senate on Feb. 12 re- 
jected a Government bill which would 


have introduced sex discrimination in the 
civil service by restricting certain examina- 
tions to men only and others to women 
only. 

Another step toward a return to normal 
conditions in Northern Ireland was taken 
when, during January, thirty-three political — 
prisoners were released by order of the 
Ulster Government. The act was declared 
to have been one of the results of the re- 
cent settlement of the Irish boundary ques- 
tion. The termination of that dangerous 
dispute was also the occasion of the resig- 
nation of Lord Londonderry from the posi- _ 
tions of Minister of Education and Leader — 
of the Senate of Northern Ireland. Lord 
Londonderry was succeeded by Lord Char- 
lemont. 


Canada 
PROGRESSIVE support, granted in the 


crucial division taken on Jan. 15 upon 
the. Conservative motion of “no confi- 


dence” in the Government, gained for the 


Liberal Government of Prime Minister: 
W. L. Mackenzie King Parliamentary ap- 
proval of its action in calling Parliament 
to consider the Governor General’s speech 
instead of resigning after the election of 
last November. It also assured the King 
Government of an indefinite, if somewhat 
precarious, tenure of office. Al] but five 
of the Progressives voted with the Govern- 
ment, as did two Labor members and one 
Independent. Following this decisive divi- 
sion, the House proceeded with the debate 
upon the address-in-reply to the Governor 
General’s speech. The Conservative forces, 
led by Arthur Meighan, moved a series of 
amendments designed to win over enough 
Progressive votes to defeat the Government. 
Although the struggle was close enough to 
be exciling, the Liberal whips each time 
came to the division lobbies with enough 
votes to save the Government. 

Great interest was taken in the attempt 
of Mackenzie King, who was defeated 
at the general election, to win the seat va- 
cated for him in the Prince Albert constitu- 
ency. At first it was taken for granted 
that his return would be unopposed. On 
Feb. 5, however, D. L. Burgess, an inde- 
pendent candidate, opened a vigorous cam- — 
paign against him. 

One of the first important acts of the 
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new Parliament was to set up a commit- 
tee to investigate charges of corruption 
which were made against the Canadian 
customs service by H. H. Stevens, the Con- 
servative member representing Vancouver 
Centre. 

Members of the Commons manifested 
much interest in the bill recently intro- 
duced into the United States Senate pro- 
viding for the creation of a nine-foot navi- 
gable channel on the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers, and in response to questions 
the Minister of the Interior announced on 
Jan. 25 that the Canadian Government 
would protest to the United States Govern- 
ment against the diversion of lake water 
which would be necessary for such a proj- 
ect. On the same date Canada officially 
registered with the League of Nations four 
treaties with the United States. These 
agreements provided for the suppression 
of smuggling along the Canadian-Amer- 
ican border, for extradition, for the fur- 
ther demarcation of the boundary between 
the two countries and for regulating the 
level of the Lake of the Woods. 

The end of an interesting experiment in 
mass immigration seems to have been 
marked by the sale late in January of 
the Doukhobor holdings in the Kamasack 
district of Saskatchewan to the Ukrainian 
Immigration and Colonization Association 
of Edmonton. The transaction involved 
50,000 acres of farm lands with their en- 
tire equipment of buildings, household 
goods and farm implements. The sale 
price was reported to have been $1,250,- 
000. The Doukhobors, some 2,500 in 
number, intend to return to Russia imme- 
diately. Although it met with consider- 
able success economically, the colony was 
not assimilated into the body politic of 
Saskatchewan, and its history has been one 
of stormy differences with the Provincial 
Government and with other settlers. 


Australia 
ORD STONEHAVEN, Governor Gen- 


eral of the Commonwealth, opened the 
Australian Federal Parliament on Jan. 13. 
His speech contained the announcement 
that legislation would be introduced for- 
bidding the establishment of associations 
having as their object the overthrow of 
constitutional government and_ providing 


for the legal punishment of persons pro- 
moting such organizations. The Govern- 
ment also proposed the enactment of laws 
to prevent unjustifiable interference with 
the transportation of goods and passengers. 
Other important measures forecast in the 


speech were bills to increase the efficiency — 


of the Arbitration Court, to give trade 
unionists control over their own officers 
by means of the secret ballot, to secure 
a uniform railway gauge, and to provide 
for the development of the Northern Ter- 
ritory. The speech also emphasized the 
vital importance of forwarding measures 
for adequate national defense. 

It is doubtful whether any legislative 
body in a civilized country has ever been 
chosen by so large a proportion of the 
qualified voters as the present Australian 
House of Representatives. Final returns 
showed that in the recent elections 91.62 
per cent. of the males on the register and 
90.99 per cent. of the females voted. The 
average in American national elections in 
recent years has been less than 55 per 
cent. The remarkably high percentage of 
voting in this election in Australia was at- 
tributed by many observers to the applica- 


tion of the recently enacted law imposing 


a fine of $10 for non-registration or non- 
voting. F 

In New South Wales the struggle con- 
tinued over the proposed abolition of the 
Legislative Council of that State. aviator 

Much enthusiasm was shown in. Aus- 
tralian ports upon the occasion of the visit 
in Australian waters of the Japanese 
cruiser Iwate. 
other ranks and much friendly speech- 
making marked the progress of the vessel. 


New Zealand 
MIGRANTS to the number of 8,496 


received assisted passages from Great 
Britain to New Zealand during 1925, ac- 
cording to figures recently published by the 
Dominion Government. Had not the ship- 


ping strike interfered with transportation, 


the 10,000 settlers which the country be- 
lieves it can absorb annually, would have 
reached New Zealand shores before the 
end of the year. The High Commissioner 
for New Zealand in London stated that the 
marked increase in emigrants during the 
last six months of 1925 was due in part 
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~ to the new agreement between the British 
and the Dominion Governments under 
which the passage rates were considerably 


reduced. 
South Africa 


N appeal for “the greatest possible 
measure of national unity and coop- 
eration” in dealing with the problem of 
the native races, coupled with an intima- 
tion that General Hertzog’s bills for the 
solution of the native problem would not 
be introduced during the present session, 
was the outstanding feature of the Gov- 
ernor General’s speech upon the opening 
of the Union Parliament on Jan. 22. No 
mention was made of the Imperial Con- 
ference or of the Locarno pacts, an 
omission which was generally interpreted 
as a concession to backveld sentiment. 
Public opinion seemed to support the 
Prime Minister’s determination not to sub- 
mit his native bills to Parliament until 
the policy involved should have been thor- 
oughly discussed by the various elements 
‘in the country outside of Parliament—the 
industrial and agricultural interests, the 
professional classes and the various racial 
elements involved. It was even thought 
that in time General Hertzog might as- 
sent to General Smuts’s proposal to put 
the entire matter before a national con- 
vention. : 

The fundamental diversity of interests 
between the Nationalist and Labor groups 
in the present coalition was brought out 
during the recent shipping strike. At the 
behest of its Labor members, the Govern- 
ment assumed an attitude of “neutrality” 
which was almost one of encouragement 
to the strikers. But when South African 
farmers had lost the early market in Eng- 
land and the citrus fruit growers and 
dairy producers had suffered severely as 
a result of the Government’s policy a re- 
-vulson of feeling came which led to a 
different attitude toward the strike. An- 
other factor which threatened to disturb 
the present political balance was the ag- 
gressive attitude and growing power of 
Labor’s left wing. At the annual confer- 
ence of the party, held early in January, 
the extremists openly flouted Colonel 
Cresswell, Minister of Defense and official 
leader of the Parliamentary group, and 


gave other evidence of their determination 
to support more radical men and meas- 
ures. It was also noted in the South 
African press that during his recent po- 
litical tour of the Orange Free State, 
the Prime Minister’s stronghold, General 
Smuts, the Opposition leader, was repeat- 
edly asked why the National and the 
South African parties did not reunite. 
Such a reconciliation might, perhaps, be 
acceptable to the two leaders and many 
of their followers, but, it was said, it 
would not be assented to by Tielman Roos, 
the Transvaal Nationalist, save upon terms 
that could never be accepted by the Eng- 
lish-speaking members of the South Afri- 
can party. Mr. Roos is an unrepentant 
secessionist whose purpose seems to be to 
unite all Dutch-speaking South Africans — 
into one party working for eventual sep- 
aration from the British Empire. 


India 
ORD READING, the retiring Viceroy 


and Governor General, on Jan. 22 
opened the last session of the Legislative 
Assembly during his term of office. His — 
most important statement with reference 
to domestic matters had to do with the 
suspension of the cotton excise duty. The 
suspension, which became effective on 
Dec. 1, he declared to have been wholly 
the decision of the Indian Government, — 
based on financial considerations with — 
which the Secretary of State for India, in 
London, had nothing to do. The Viceroy 
expressed regret that Indian political 
leaders, meaning the Swarajists, had not 
responded more fully to the Earl of Bir- 
kenhead’s “message of sympathetic encour- 
agement.” Although he had felt some 
change in the tone and temper of the poli- 
ticians toward the Government, he hoped 
that during the ensuing session of the As- 
sembly this change of attitude might be 
unmistakable. Lord Reading also an- 
nounced the creation of a Royal Indian 
Navy, in which commissions would be 
granted to natives. 

In Indian political circles interest was 
centred during the month upon the work 
of Sir Abdur Rahim in establishing a new 
Moslem party in Bengal. Sir Abdur’s 
Alighur speech (Current History, Feb- 
ruary, 1926, page 742) setting forth the 
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fundamental political difference between 
the Moslem and Hindu elements of the 
population seemed to have increased his 
political ‘strength and to have marked the 
final failure of the Hindu-Moslem pact. 
Another event which was regarded by 
many Indians as being of great signifi- 
cance was the announcement by Mahatma 
Gandhi that, after consulting with his 
friends at the Indian National Congress at 
Cawnpore, he had decided to take a year’s 
rest. A considerable section of the press 
interpreted this statement to mean that the 
great Mahatma had retired from politics. 

The Indian Currency Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Commander Hilton 
Young, completed its work in India and 
left for London on Jan. 16. At hearings 
held by the commission the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce suggested that the 
stability of the rupee could best be se- 


cured by the adoption of a gold basis and 
declared that India should have a full gold 
standard and gold currency. The Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce and the 
Bombay Mill Owners’ Association also 
recommended the adoption of a full gold 
standard and gold currency. 

Despite the difficulties, due to strikes 
and other causes, which the Indian mill in- 
dustry suffered during the past year, the 
Viceroy, in a recent speech, declared that 
the trade revival witnessed in 1924-1925 
had been continued into 1926. Lord Read- 
ing pointed out that a budget surplus had 
been announced at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1925 for the first time in six 
years. It was this favorable situation 
which had permitted the suspension of the 
31% per cent. excise duty on Indian cotton 
goods, and it was the Government’s inten-- 
tion to abolish it altogether. 2 


[FRANCE AND BELGIUM] 


- Briand Gives French Chamber Ultimatum to 
3 Settle Budget 


Effect of World War on French Population—Hostility to Americans 
and English—Death of Cardinal Mercier in Belgium—Crisis 
Over Reduction of Military Service in Belgian Army 
By CARL BECKER 


John Stambaugh Professor of History, Cornell University 


HE question of chief political im- 
portance in France continued to be 
that of balancing the budget. The 
problem was to increase the revenue suf- 
ficiently to meet the deficit, which was 
approximately 4,500,000,000 francs; to 
provide for a sinking fund, which re- 
quired at least another billion, and to do 
this in such a way as‘to check the fall 
of the franc and the rise of prices. To 
accomplish this the Government plan, or 
al least the plan of Finance Minister Dou- 
mer, provided for a tax on Bourse opera- 
tions, a tax on exports, an increase in the 
price of tobacco, and more especially for 
an exceptional tax of 1.2 per cent. on pay- 
ments. This plan Premier Briand with 
difficulty got the Cabinet to adopt on Dec. 


29. Opposed by certain elements of both 
the Right and Left groups, this plan was 
rejected by the Finance Commission, which 
proceeded to formulate a plan of its own. 


The plan of the Finance Commission, . 


which was understood to be inspired by 
the Radical-Socialist groups, provided for 
certain increases in the indirect taxes, an 
increase in the stamp tax on the sale of 
stocks, a new tax on exports, an increase 


in the telephone and telegraph rates and — 


in the price of tobacco. It also provided 
for economies in administration. But the 
chief points of the plan were the provi- 
sions for increasing the inheritance tax, for 
improving the yield of the income tax, and 
rather drastic measures for taxing the in- 
comes of foreigners. 
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The issue was thus clearly drawn be- the proposals of the other and resorted to 
tween what was supposed to be the Gov- the common tactics of mutual party re- 
ernment plan and the plan of the Left crimination. 
groups. With the Government plan re- The principal speech of Jan. 26-27 was” 
jected by the Finance Commission, and _ that of Jacques Dumesnil, friend of Cail- _ 
eS almost certain to fail in the Chamber, the aux and former Minister under Herriot, 
: normal procedure would have been for ' who was understood to be voicing the de- 
= Premier Briand to resign, or at least to mands of the Radical-Socialist groups. He 

ask for the resignation of Finance Min- defended the commission plan on the 
| ister Doumer. He did neither; but al- ground that it would make the rich pay 
- though Doumer remained in office, his their share, and at the same time bring 
‘ plan ceased to have the unqualified sup- in a larger revenue. Doumer defended 
port of the Premier. Briand, in fact, his project on Jan. 29, and the follow- 
adopted the neutral policy of submitting ing day Bokanowski spoke for the 
both plans (the Doumer plan and the plan Right. He made the familiar appeal for 
of the Finance Commission) to the Cham- “sacred union” without answering defi- — 
ber without recommending either. This . nitely the query “Union for what, with 
attitude laid him open to the witty charge whom, on what program?” His speech 
‘of attempting to carry a Left program was chiefly an elaboration of the stock 
with a Right majority, as he formerly at- arguments against “collectivism. 4 
tempted to carry a Right program. with a Nevertheless the Government on Feb. 
Left majority. To this charge he effec- 3-4 gained what was regarded as a victory 
tively replied: “It is not my fault if I in connection with the debate on Article 
E am always called upon to deal with para- 58 of the commission plan. This article, 
doxical situations.” Briand apparently sponsored by Leon Blum, the Socialist 
abandoned the attempt to carry a party leader, made it compulsory for every 
program, and directed his effort-to work- Frenchman to declare on oath his total 
ing out a compromise solution which all income, failing which he would lose his 
parties could agree to. His reasons for’ right to vote. The article was so changed 
taking this line of action were apparently and amended that it was referred back to 

two. First, after the failure of so many the commission, and with it Articles 59 

projects the resignation of the Ministry and 60. The only result of the long de- 

would ‘be generally regarded as creating bate was the adoption of a resolution fa- 

a serious crisis, especially since neither voring the publication of income tax pay- 

Herriot nor Caillaux, the only obvious suc- ments. The fate of Article 58 was felt to 

cessors to Briand, appeared te be willing be a serious defeat for the Finance Com- 

to accept the responsibility of office. mission plan, that is a defeat for the Rad- 

Second, one essential of the financial situ- _ical-Socialist bloc, since it meant that the 

ation was the necessity of checking the fall Chamber was not ready to sanclion any 

of the franc, and Briand maintained that serious effort to make people pay income - 
this could be done only by a general con- taxes. £ 

fidence in whatever ASG a adopted. The debate fell to the level of comic 

Such confidence could be established only opera on Feb. 5. In a spirit of derision the 

by abandoning the political game and Chamber passed, by a vote of 442 to 2, a 

uniting all parties in a serious and loyal resolution requiring all Deputies to pub- 

effort to meet the situation on its merits. lish their incomes, the number and values 

He therefore refused to commit himself to of their properties, the number of their 

either plan, insisting that the Chamber . automobiles, their horses and carriages 

should work out, in some happy fashion, and a statement of their total wealth on 

a new one combining the best elements of Aug. 1, 1914, and on Nov. 11, 1918. This 

both. byplay the journals scored unmercifully 

On Jan. 26 the Chamber took up the the next morning, and even the Quotidien, 
two projects, and the character of the dis- the chief organ of the Left Bloc and little 
cussion offered slight prospect of any inclined to criticise the Chamber, took oc- 
immediate compromise, Each side riddled  casion, on behalf of the national honor, to 
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recall the Deputies to a sense of public 
dignity. 

The Government made several efforts 
during February to bring the Chamber to 
a realization of the need for speedy enact- 
ment of a fiscal program that would sta- 
bilize the currency. Finance Minister 
Doumer on Feb. 8 appeared before the 
Chamber and denied a report that the 
Government expected that a new inflation 
of the franc would be necessary before 
the middle of March. He said _ that, 
though there was still time to balance the 
budget without such inflation, it was im- 
perative that no time be lost. The Depu- 
ties, however, continued their policy of 
protracted and seemingly futile debate, 
and on Feb. 9 Premier Briand made three 
speeches, emphatically urging “speed, 
unity and common sense.” 

M. Briand remarked that the debate had 
already lasted fifteen days, and he gave 
the Chamber one week more to adopt some 
plan for meeting the budget deficit. The 
Premier warned that if nothing specific 
were achieved in that time “the Govern- 
ment would then place its existence in the 
scales.” M. Briand’s ultimatum failed to 
procure any immediate results. The Cham- 
ber on Feb. 10 continued its discussion of 
the Finance Commission plan, and the only 
action taken was the approval by a vote 
of 416 to 100 of an amendment substan- 
tially reducing the tax obligations of the 
farmers. Premier Briand again empha- 
sized the danger of wasting time by rhetor- 
ical quibbling, and, again failing to im- 
press the Chamber, he forced a vote of 
confidence on Feb. 12. The vote was on 
a minor point of the fiscal bill. Premier 
Briand, in demanding a show of support, 
hinted that a dictatorship would follow 
his resignation. He won, receiving a vote 
of 327 to 182. 

The question of France’s foreign popu- 
lation took on a new importance with the 
announcement by the Paris Society of Med- 
icine that many foreigners recently admit- 
ted to France were diseased, incompetent, 
or otherwise unfit. Contending that such 
persons were likely to become a charge on 
the nation, the society formally recom- 
mended that the Government adopt a sys- 
tem of selection to prevent defectives from 


entering the country. Articles in Paris 
newspapers disclosed a shocking condition 
of congestion among the 40,000 colonials 
who comprise the North African colony of 
the metropolis; as a result of the revela- 
tions, the Paris City Council on Feb. 25 
appointed a municipal commission to in- 
vestigate and draft a plan of reforms. 
The Paris City Council announced that 
several schools had been closed for lack of 
pupils. It was explained that between 
1914 and 1918 the number of children 
born was 40 per cent. less than normal, 
and that this shrinkage had resulted in a 
corresponding declinein school enrolments. 

Gaston Cadoux, former President of the 
Paris Statistical Society, made public on 
Feb. 7 a table showing the effect of 
France’s war mortality upon the economic 
life of the nation. The nation’s dead 
totaled. 1,363,000; of this number 669,000 
were farmers, 235,000 were industrial 
workers and 159,000 were in commercial 


pursuits; 21,000 were Civil Service em-- 


ployes and 40,000 were members of the 
professions. 
statement, one man in every twenty-eight 
in France was killed, one in thirty-five in 
Germany, and not quite one in sixty-six 
in England. A development which many 


ascribed to the pressure of the population - 


problem was a perceptible hostility to- 
ward foreigners, especially toward Amer- 
icans and English. 


Belgium 
THE event of greatest public interest 


during the month in Belgium was 


the death of Cardinal Mercier on Jan. 
23, 1926. The famous Cardinal was 
born in 1851 near Waterloo. Aban- 
doning the study of medicine for the 
Church, he became an abbé, and was 
placed by Leo XIII in charge of the or- 
ganization of the Institute of Philosophy 
in the University of Louvain. Pius X 
made him Cardinal in 1907. During the 
war he became a world figure on account 
of his fearless conduct in defiance of the 
German Governor of Belgium, and heroic 
defense of the Belgian people. 


Aside from the ratification, with two — 


dissenting votes, of the Washington agree- 
ment for the funding of the Belgian debt 


According to M. Cadoux’s — 


a, 


| Soc the: United States, the chief political 


question was that of reducing the military 
service. 
vided for, reducing the service with the 
colors to ten months, but the Democrats 
and Socialists, who apparently had the 
country behind them, insisted that the re- 
duction should apply to the 1925 class. 


_ General Kesten, Minister of Public De- 


# 


fense, maintained that this was inexpedi- 


ent from a practical point of view. Find- 


ing himself in a minority in the Cabinet, 
he tendered his resignation, which was ac- 


cepted Jan. 18. The Chief of the Belgian 


- General Staff, Lieut. Gen. Maglinse, on 


Jan. 22 also resigned for the same reasons. 

Public interest was much concerned 
with the general strike in the metal indus- 
tries in the Charleroi region. A joint com- 
mittee of the employers and _ workers 
adopted the following compromise: Re- 
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General Kesten’s army bill pro-_ 
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payment during the week following the — 
men’s return to work of the 5 per cent. 
deducted from their salaries between April 
1 and June 15 last; a reduction of 5 per 
cent. on present salaries, and the payment 
in future of indemnities to the heads of 
families. 

The strikers voted on this proposed solu- 
tion on Jan. 8. A majority of those voting 
decided to accept the terms proposed. 
The National Council of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration on Jan. 20 issued a statement in 
which it declared that the fall of the franc . 
obligated the Government to compel the 
employers to readjust wages to the rise 
in the cost of living, which had been at 
least 15 per cent. since February, 1925, 
when wages were last raised. The Federa- 
tion threatened, if this was not done, to 
take steps to bring about a referendum on 
the question of a general strike. 


[GERMANY AND AUSTRIA] 


oe New Coalition Cabinet in Germany 


Dr. Marz and Herr Kuelz Accept Portfolios in Dr. Luther’s Re- 
organized Ministry—Chancellor’s Statement Before The Reichstag 
—Reconstruction of Austrian Government ae 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


featured by party bickerings and 

political manoeuvring, Chancellor 
Luther succeeded on Jan. 19 in completing 
his second Cabinet as follows: 

Hans LutHer—Chancellorship. 

Dr. Gustav STRESEMANN (People’s Party) — 
Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. WitueL_m Kurtz (Democrat)—Interior. 

Dr. Peter RernHouLp (Democrat)—Finance. 

Dr. Orro GessLter (Democrat )—Defense. 

Dr. Junius Curtius (People’s Party)—Eco- 
nomics. 

Hetwricu Braun (Centrist )—Labor. 

Dr. Witnetm Marx (Centrist )—Justice. 

Karu Stinci (Bavarian People’s Party)—Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

Dr. R. Kroune (People’s Party)—Transports. 
Drs. Stresemann, Gessler, Sting] and 
Krohne were in the first Luther Cabinet. 
The long delay in forming the new Min- 
istry was occasioned in part by the mad 


a, FTER a six weeks’ ministerial crisis 


scramble for the portfolio of the Minister 
of the Interior.. The Democrats insisted 
that it go to their representative, Dr. Koch. 


The German People’s Party likewise in- ~ 


sisted that it go to Herr Curtius, a Rhine- 
land lawyer, who has devoted most of his 
life to science and who did not enter poli- 
tics until 1920. The members of the Peo- 
ple’s Party feared that if a Democrat were 
installed the Cabinet would be compelled 
to steer an all-too-liberal course, while the 
Democrats and the Left Wing of the Centre 
Party feared that if a member of the 
People’s Party secured the office a wave 
of reaction would be certain to follow. Dr. 
Koch was also opposed by the Bavarian 
People’s Party and by the Nationalists, the 
latter party regarding him as a Socialist 
in Democratic clothing. The deadlock was 
finally broken when President von Hinden- 
burg sent for the leaders of the coalition 
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parties and in forceful language gave them 


four hours in which to come to an agree-. 


ment. He informed them that, unless they 
could reach some accord, it would be nec- 
essary for him to find some other solu- 
tion—which was interpreted by many to 
mean some sort of a dictatorship. In mak- 
ing up the final slate Herr Kuelz, ex-Mayor 
of Dresden, was substituted for Dr. Koch 
and Herr Curtius. was given the portfolio 
of Economics. 

The Socialists, numerically the strongest 
party in Germany, were not included in 
the new Government. It was understood, 
however, that they were in fullest sym- 
pathy with the Ministry’s foreign policies 
and would support it so far as application 
for entrance into the League of Nations 
and the carrying out of the Locarno treaties 
were concerned. By the admission of Herr 
Curtius into the Cabinet the Dawes plan 
secured an ardent supporter, for it was 
through his efforts that the Nationalists 
voted for the plan. Although the new 
Cabinet is much more republican than its 
predecessor, its selection brought forth few 
expressions of satisfaction from the reac- 
tionary middle or radical groups. In all 
quarters, however, it was felt that the fate 
of the Ministry depended more upon its 
handling of domestic problems than what 
it might accomplish in the field of foreign 
relations. 

In a twenty-five minutes’ speech outlin- 
ing the program of the new Ministry be- 
fore the Reichstag on Jan. 26, the Chancel- 
lor alluded to Germany’s entry into the 
League, the Locarno treaties and the Rhine- 
land occupation. In discussing domestic 
affairs he bluntly rejected the proposal for 
a popular referendum on the claims of the 
Hohenzollerns and other former reigning 
families against the Republic as advocated 
by the Socialists and Communists and by 
many members of other parties. Among 
other things he stressed the need for pri- 
vate and public economy, the avoidance of 
excessive taxes and the urgent necessity of 
relieving the distress of the masses, par- 
ticularly the unemployed. In this connec- 
tion he advocated labor colonization in the 
unpopulated eastern provinces. The Gov- 
ernment, he declared, would bend all its 
energies toward strengthening the country’s 
economic position. He also urged financial 


assistance for the farmers and the interna- 
tional regulation of tariff questions. The 


~Government intended, he said, to continue 


its war on the high cost of living and high 
prices in general. He also announced the 
submission to the Reichstag of a law for 
the protection of German labor and the 
regulation of working hours. Regarding 
ratification of the Washington eight-hour 
day accord, he said German policy re- 
mained the same—namely, that the adop- 
tion of this agreement was dependent upon 
its application in England, France and Bel- 
gium. “The command of the hour is to 
labor objectively and practically for the 
rehabilitation of German trade and the 
German people. The more resolutely and 
powerfully this works, supported by all 
sections of the people, the sooner will Ger- 
many recover that position in the world 
to which the greatness and capability of 
her people entitle her.” 

With the exception of occasional out- 
bursts by: the Communist Deputies and 
hisses from the. Extreme Right, the Reichs- 
tag listened to the Chancellor’s program in 
silence. The hostile press, as was to be 
expected, was strongly condsmnatory. An- 
gered by this adverse criticism and by a 
Nationalist resolution whick would make 
Germany’s League collaboration contin- 
gent upon numerous allied concessions, 
and apparently resolved to have a “show- 
down,” the Chancellor on Jan. 27 de- 
manded a vote of confidence. This he re- 
ceived the following day, the Catholic 
Centre, the German and Bavarian People’s 
Parties and the Democrats casting 160 
votes for the Government, and the Na- 
tionalists, Communists and the Ludendorff 
Voelkische Party 150 votes against it. The 
Socialists and the Economic Union, mus- 


tering between them 131 votes, abstained. 


from voting. Many felt that Luther’s vic- 
tory was due not so much to the neutrality 
of the Socialists and the Economic Union 
as to the feeble health of a half dozen 
Nationalists and a half dozen Communists 
whom the doctors forbade fo attend the 
Reichstag. As it was, there were twenty 
absentees among the Opposition and only 
eleven among the governmental groups. It 
was considered significant that the total 
vote for the Ministry comprised less than 
one-third of the Reichstag membership. 
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The declining franc, looking at the stabilized mark, wonders who won the war. 
—Yorkshire Evening News, Leeds, England 


The Government’s strongest weapon, and 
that which was the most potent to prevent 
its defeat, was an order for the dissolution 
of the Reichstag, which document, signed 
by President von Hindenburg, reposed in 
the Chancellor’s pocket when the session 
began. Had the Cabinet failed to gain a 
majority Luther would have made imme- 
diate use of this instrument, and none of 
the parties, except, perhaps, the Commu- 
nists, wanted the Reichstag dissolved; par- 
ticularly as it would probably have re- 
sulted in decreeing a dictatorship pending 
_a new general election. 

~Promptly on schedule time and amid 
scenes of greatest rejoicing, the British 
withdrew from the Cologne zone 'on Jan. 
30, and on the following day the northern 
_ area of allied occupation was formally re- 
stored to German sovereignty. 

' In an effort to effect a compromise be- 
tween the demands of the Socialists and the 
Nationalists for settlement of the claims of 
the former ruling families, the Govern- 
ment’s parties on Feb. 2 completed a draft 
of the proposed law which, if accepted, 
would virtually mean a constitutional 
amendment. The measure provided for a 
special arbitration court of nine judges, 
seven to be appointed by the President of 
the Republic Two days later the Reichs- 


tag, on Feb. 4, showed its anxiety to fol- 


low popular opinion by adopting by a 
two-thirds majority a bill which provided 
that all pending litigation concerning set- 
tiements by the various German States with 
their former rulers must be held in abey- 
ance until June 30, 1926. 

_ The last internal obstacle to Germany’s 
application for admission to the League 


of Nations was removed on Feb, 3 by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Reichstag, which, by a vote of 18 to 8, 
gave the Luther Government carte blanche 
in this matter. 

Dr. Reinhold, Minister of Finance, on 
Feb. 10, laid before the Reichstag the 
Government’s new budget program. The 
program, which was approved by a ma- 
jority vote, provided for a tax reduction 
of 550,000,000 gold marks, this despite a 
present budget deficit of 370,000,000 gold 
marks. Dr. Reinhold explained that the 
cut in revenues, which would be met by 
an internal loan, was designed to remove 
the tax pressure that had handicapped Ger- 
man business. anes 

Intense interest was manifested in the 
celebrated Feme case, in which eleven ex- 
officers and soldiers of Germany’s Black 
Reichswehr were placed on trial, accused 
of having participated in at least twenty- 
five murders during the last three years. 
The court on Feb. 2 handed down four 
death sentences, freed five of the accused 
and sentenced two to imprisonment. In 
some quarters it was reported that the or- 
ganization was closely allied with the 
ultra-reactionary Voelkische Party. 

After they had hanged the ex-Kaiser in 
life-size effigy from a great gallows op- 
posite the site of his former imperial resi- 
dence, 60,000 Communists, many in mili- 
tary uniform and in battalion formation, 
celebrated Wilhelm’s sixty-seventh birth- 
day on Jan. 27 by clamoring for his death 
and the complete expropriation to Ger- 
many of the deposed ruler’s property. 

The industrial situation in Germany 
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showed no improvement, although people 
who were hopefully disposed found com- 
fort in the unexpectedly good foreign trade 
returns for December. The rate of in- 
crease in bankruptcies slowed down, but 
the number of unemployed rose during the 
first half of January from 1,497,000 to 1,- 
762,000. 


Austria 


HE reconstructed Austrian Cabinet, con- 
taining three new Ministers, was for- 
mally inducted into office on Jan. 15. The 
personnel is as follows: 
Dr. RameK—Chancellorship and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
Dr. LEopotp Weser-—Vice Chancellorship and 
Justice. 
Dr. EmIteE SCHNEIDER—Education. 
Dr. JosepH RescH—Social Welfare. 
H. Joser KoLLMANN—Finance. 
Anpreas THALER—Agriculture and Forests. 
Hans Scuurrr—Trade and Transport. 
Kart Vaucorin—Defense. 


Drs. Ramek, Weber, Schneider, Resch, 
and Herr Vaugoin each held the same of- 
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fice in the preceding Cabinet. In outlin- 
ing the Government’s program, Dr. Ramek 
declared that although his Cabinet had no 
patent remedy to offer for existing diffi- 
culties in Austria, which were so closely 
connected with the economic struggles of 
Europe as a whole, the Government was 
determined to pursue energetically the task 
of developing the economic capacity of the 
country. 

The industrial situation during the 
month under review showed little improve- 
ment. 
average number of unemployed in 1925 
amounted to 145,000, as compared with 
$0,000 in 1924. 
that the figure had probably exceeded the 
250,000 mark since the beginning of 1926. 

The police of Graz on Jan. 25 seized 
forty cases of machine guns, ammunition 


and rifles which were being smuggled > 


through Austria by rail from Italy to Hun- 


gary. The arms were said to have been - 


destined for use by one of the factions in 
dispute over the succession to the Hun- 
garian throne. 


[ITALY] 


Mussolini’s Warlike Threats to Germany 


Dictator’s Resolve to Italianize Southern Tyrol—Refusal to Permit 
German Minorities to Appeal to League of Nations—Dispute . 
Between Fascist Rulers and the Vatican 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


Professor of History, Vassar College 


ELLICOSE utterances by Mussolini 
B against Germany in connection with 

the Italian annexation of the Upper 
Trentino, or, as it is called by the Germans, 
Southern Tyrol, startled the whole world 
soon after the reopening of the Italian 
Parliament. Fascist chauvinism was al- 
ready in evidence during the discussion of 
the Locarno settlement in the Chamber of 
Deputies in January. The only real op- 
position to the pacts came from the Com- 
munists, who denounced them as the ex- 
pression of European imperialism. The 
other speakers, who were all Fascists, al- 
though approving of the treaty in general, 
referred to many injustices done to Italy 


by the Versailles Peace Treaty and called 
attention to colonial mandates as glaring 
examples of the way in which Italy’s rights 
were set aside. One speaker declared that 
“the future, which we hope and wish may 
be nothing but peaceful, may, instead, have 
some surprises in store.” Other speeches 
were obviously influenced by the reputed 
anti-Italian manifestations and by criti- 
cisms of the Italian annexation of the Up- 
per Trentino. Deputy Gorini, for instance, 
closed his speech by saying: “We who 
willingly gave our blood to reunite the 
Trentino to our country will know how to 
defend this conquest and Italy will not 
allow its rights to be disregarded again.” 


It was estimated on Jan. 3] that the | 


It was further estimated 
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a iacinatota 


On the other hand, stress was laid on the 
increase of Italian prestige by the entrance 
of Italy into the Locarno compact as a 
guarantor by the side of Great Britain, and 
ihe treaty was approved by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

Meanwhile meetings were held in several 
Italian cities to protest against what was 
called Germany’s anti-Italian campaign 
and a student-led demonstration was. at- 
tempted against the German Embassy in 
Rome. The Government, however, sternly 
repressed the demonstration, and the Tri- 
buno, an official Fascist newspaper, 
warned the public that “the Government 
- was quite able to safeguard Italian dignity 
without such reminders, and that a repe- 
tition would not be tolerated.” Further, 
strict instructions were sent to all Prefects 
in the kingdom to prevent anti-German 
demonstrations. Though repressing acts 
of violence, the Government left no doubt 
as to its attitude in regard to the Trentino. 
In a speech before the Chamber on Feb. 
6 Premier Mussolini caused a sensation by 
declaring: — 

We will apply, rigorously, methodically, obsti- 
nately, with a system of cool tenacity which is 
typical of Fascismo, all our laws to the inhabi- 
tants of the Upper Adige. I refer both to those 
this Chamber, has voted and those it will vote in 
the future. ~~ 

We will render that region Italian because it 
is Italian, both historically and _ geographically. 
The boundary of the Brenner Pass is a frontier 
traced by the infallible hand of God. 

Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the German 
Foreign Minister, in a speech in the Reichs- 
tag on Feb. 9, replied to Mussolini. He 
began by recalling that the Southern Ty- 
rol’s inclusion within the Italian frontiers 
at the Peace Conference was accompanied 
by Italy’s solemn promise to pursue a 
liberal policy in that province with regard 
to the. German minority’s speech, culture 
and economic interests, and that this pledge 
_ was reiterated in King Victor Emmanuel’s 
address from the throne in 1919. “Now, 
however,” Dr. Stresemann added, “there is 
no doubt about the deliberate degermani- 
zation of Southern Tyrol. Mussolini him- 
self proclaimed this as the goal of Italian 
policy under the name of Italianization.” 
Admitting that there had been false news- 
paper reports printed in Germany, notably 
about alleged Italian prohibition of Christ- 
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mas trees among the Tyroleans, but deny- 
ing that the German Government ever had 
sanctioned these canards, Dr. Stresemann 
affirmed that private attempts at Munich 
and elsewhere to organize a boycott against 
Italy had received no support from any 
German or Bavarian authority. The Ger- 
man Foreign Minister continued: 


Nevertheless, a purely private undertaking by — 
irresponsible people led the Italian Premier to tell 
the German Ambassador he would forbid German 
imports into [taly and officially promote an Italian 
boycott of German goods. I consider it an impos- 
sible proceeding to threaten a rupture of interna- 
tional commercial treaties on such grounds. It 
would be an interesting question for the World Eco- 
nomic Conference to discuss whether international 
treaties could be canceled in this fashion, * * * 

In the negotiations over the Locarno treaties 
Italy sought to secure that frontier (the Brenner 
Pass), also through international agreements. We 
were asked what our attitude toward this would 
be. We replied that the query was wrongly ad- 
dressed, since the Brenner Pass frontier was a 
question for Austria to decide and we had no 
intention of removing her right to self-determina- 
tion. We are interested only in preventing insur- 
mountable obstacles being placed in the way of 
unification of the German race. 

Germany has no means of interfering directly 
in Southern Tyrol. Mussolini is quite right when 
he speaks of conditions there as a domestic mat- 
ter. But Italy has the duty of protecting the mi- 
nority there. If out of a policy of oppression. 
there arises international danger, an appeal to 
the League of Nations is in order. 

Particularly does Mussolini’s speech raise this 
problem, a speech which throughout the world 
was interpreted as a threat of war against Austria 
or against Austria and Germany. Such threats 
are hard to reconcile with the spirit of the 
League. The tendency disclosed thereby forces 
Germany to a rapprochement with those nations - 
whose policy is directed against a menace to 
European peace. This tendency must be com- 
bated within the League. 

Dr. Stresemann also ironically regretted 
his inability to control the German press 
as the Fascist dictator controlled the Ital- 
ian, and averred that the German Govern- 
ment had not thought of restricting free 
expression of editorial opinion. Mussolini, 
he indicated, quoted accurately the criti- 
cisms about Southern Tyrolean persecu- 
tion voiced by Dr. Held, the Bavarian 
Premier. He added that in any event the 
Reich’s foreign policy was not formulated 
by the head of the Bavarian State Govern- 
ment. 
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The debate that followed Dr. Strese- 
mann’s speech showed that none of the 
parties in the Reichstag wanted a rupture 
of relations with Italy or to increase the 
friction provoked by Mussolini’s “path- 
ological policy,” as his attitude was gen- 
erally called in Germany. At the close of 
the discussion, Paul Loebe, President of the 
Reichstag, read a declaration that was ap- 
proved by all parties with the exception of 
the Communists. 

The declaration read: 

The German Reichstag vigorously rejects the 
Italian Prime Minister’s objectively unjustifiable 
and insultingly phrased attacks and_ sneers. 
Throughout the whole world the judicial con- 
ception prevails that the fate of racially related 
minorities is followed with heartfelt sympathy by 
their mother nation and that their struggle for 
the preservation of their nationality invokes her 
support. 

Although the German people desire nothing 
other than to promote their own restoration in 
peaceful cooperation with other peoples, they will 
not permit themselves to be hindered from de- 
manding just treatment of German minorities 
under foreign sovereignty. Least of all through 

‘insulting sneers and senseless threats, from 
wherever they may come, shall we be deterred 
from the exercise of this right. 


- Mussolini returned to the attack on Feb. 
10, when in the Senate he delivered a 
‘speech on the Tyrol question, in which he 
replied to Dr. Stresemann and repeated his 
warning to Germany. The Italian dicta- 
tor’s speech was in part as follows: 
Stresemann’s Jong and tortuous speech makes 
it necessary for me to make an immediate reply, 
which shall be clean and precise, like the speech 
I. made -in the Chamber last Saturday. That 
speech was not improvised; it was patient] - 
I repeat, patiently—thought out during two 
months of ignoble anti-Italian uproar. * * * 
Such a speech was necessary to clarify a situa- 
tion that was becoming more and more trouble- 


some and which would have resulted in events of © 


exceptional gravity. The clarification itself was 
proof of the contrast between the full rights of 
the Italians and the absurd pretensions of the 
Germans. 

{ have had full need to declare that I confirm 
in the spirit and the letter my former speech, 
including the final allusion to the Tricolor on 
the Brennero, which Stresemann can interpret as 
he will, but which Italians interpret in the sense 
that Italy will never submit to the violation of 
treaties of peace which guarantee their frontiers 
conquered at such a heavy price of blood. 
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Moreover, Stresemann did nothing in his speech 
but confirm all the essential points of my address. 
Has he denied my assertion that Italy in the post- 
war period has followed a moderate policy toward 
Germany?. No, because he could not. Has he 
denied the existence of a German press campaign, 
which for several months has passed the elemen- 
tary limits of decency, speaking anti-Italian lies 
and offending institutions and sentiments most 
dear to the heart of Italians? No, because that 
campaign of the press was organized, and acclaimed 
also in the Government journals and in the Taeg- 
liche Rundschau, which is rightly considered the 
organ of the German Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Has he denied that a campaign has been set afoot - 
for a commercial and tourist boycott of Italy? — 
No, because that campaign was begun and con- 
tinued and made more intense, as I have had 
information this very morning. 

Stresemann would like to minimize the impor- 
tance of this campaign and make it appear the 
work of small groups of irresponsibles. Does he 
not know that propaganda for an anti-Italian 
boycott in Bavaria was carried on in the univer- 
sities, in the postoffices, in the public markets, 
on the trains? Does he not know also that a 
surveillance committee for carrying out this boy. 
cott included a Liberal Deputy, ‘an inspector of 
schools, two university professors and a former 
Minister of Justice? Does he*not know that on 
Jan. 29 some Deputies of the People’s Party in 
the Prussian Diet proposed that all private Italian. 
schools in Prussia be closed? 

Stresemann said no word in regard to that part 
of any of my.speech in which I alluded to the 
absurd projects cherished by Pan-German leaders 
in June, 1918, when, having false confidence in — 
victory, they met at Vitipeno in the Upper Adige 
and demanded not merely that the German fron- 
tier extend to Salorno (in the Trentino) but to 
the seven communes to ‘Desengana, to Peschiera, 
to Chiusa di Verona, with the idea of denation- 
alizing these territories. I declare with accurate 
knowledge of the facts, that among vast groups 
of the German people there has been no defi- — 
nite renunciation of these foolish dreams, even if 
the German Government today limits itself to 
simple claims of a cultural order, which never- 


theless are incompatible with full exercise of : 


Italian sovereignty. 

Stresemann did not say one word in reply to 
my statement that though millions of Germans 
were annexed by other countries, it was only 
against the Upper Adige that there had been 
launched an agitation based on notorious lies. 
Was it not yesterday that the Prague Government 
by decree imposed upon all citizens of the Czech 
Republic, of which 3,500,000 are German-speak- 
ing, the compulsory use of the Czech language in 
all Government business? - : 

The German Foreign Minister finally defends ~ 
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by very weak arguments the unheard-of statement 
of Bavarian Premier Held. Extensive sophistica- 
tions and pitiable mystifications only augment its 
exceptional gravity. It is not sufficient to say that 
the German foreign policy is made in Berlin and 
not in Munich. 

‘The Fascist Government proposed in the. first 
three years a policy of indulgence, but it had 
vigorously to change this attitude when it ob. 
served in the Spring of 1925 the enormous dangers 
to which it could expose the Italian people in the 
more or less immediate future. 


But there is in Stresemann’s speech one state- 
ment which I deny in the most formal manner— 
namely, that the Italian Government had solicited 
a supplementary security pact guaranteeing the 
Brenner frontier. The truth is to the contrary. 
The Italian Government not only did not solicit 
but rejected all positive suggestions in that mat- 
ter before and during the Locarno conference, 
convinced as it is that the present state of guar- 
antee, the most solid guarantee, of the Brenner 
frontier, lies in the moral and material force of 
the Italian people. 


With respect to a German boycott Mus- 
solini asked who could. question that the 
Italian people would accept passively such 
a boycott of merchandise and products and 
let German goods enter free. He declared 
that Italy could live very well now, as in 
the future, even if not one German should 
cross the Alps into Italy. Replying to the 
charges that Germans had been treated 
brutally, Mussolini continued: 

‘It is false that in the Upper Adige violence 
and terror reign, as has been said by Dr. Held, 
and repeated by Stresemann feebly. That the 
German newspapers have lied is demonstrated by 
the statements of teachers, hotel men and war 
veterans living in the Upper Adige, who have, 
without any pressure, manifested their sympathy 
toward the Italian Government. I repeat, our 
policy in the Upper Adige is a policy which I 
call “Roman equity.” It will be continued in 
‘those territories which, with much audacity, the 
Germans want to enclose in a circle of German 
culture. For us, the Upper Adige is and will re- 
main always, politically, historically, geographical- 
ly, economically. and morally, an Italian domain. 
.* *  * Jt is unquestionable that if the Austro- 
Germans had won all that which is Italian today 
‘they would have brutally suppressed it from the 
Brenner Pass to Lake Garda. * * * 

Germany intends to assume, without and within, 
spiritual tutelage of all the Germans in the world, 
as well as of these few in the Upper Adige, who 
even before the war did not belong to the Reich. 
I declare in the most explicit manner: 

First—That the alien population of the Upper 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 
—Chicago Sunday Tribune 


Adige is outside of those minorities who were 
the object of special accord in the peace treaties. 

Second—That Italy will not engage in any dis- 
cussion of that matter by any Assembly or Coun- 
cil, and because of that, the action of the Tyrol 
Diet (for intervention by the League of Nations), 
is useless. 

Third—That the Fascist Government will react 
with the greatest energy against all plans of such 
a nature, because it would consider itself guilty of 
the crime of treason if for 100,000 Germans who 
made a descent on Italian soil it should compro- 
mise the peace and security of 42,000,000 Italians, 
who surely form a national bloc, the most homo- 
geneous and compact existing in Europe. 

These, my keynotes, are not threats, by which 
dilemmas may arise, but are declarations of dig- - 
nity and force, which facts can never be denied. 


The Chamber of Deputies held its first 
sitting after the Christmas recess on Jan. 
16. The session was devoted to a com- 
memoration of Queen Margherita, but its 
solemnity was marred by a stormy ending, 
caused by the presence of a section of the 
secessionists who took advantage of the spe- 
cial character of the session to re-enter the 
Chamber. This so-called Aventine opposi- 
tion withdrew immediately after the mur- 
der of the Socialist Deputy, Matteotti, in 
June, 1924, declaring that they would not 
return to it so long as Fascism remained 
in power, especially as there was a “moral 
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question” involved. In other words, they 
accused Mussolini of being implicated. 
Their presence therefore at this session was 
regarded by Mussolini as a direct chal- 
lenge, and as soon as the speeches in honor 
of Queen Margherita were finished he 
- proposed that instead of adjourning as a 
sien of mourning for the dead Queen, as 
had been moved, the Chamber hold a spe- 
- cjal session the next day for the settlement 
of this “moral question.” Despite the ob- 
jection that such a session would give to 
the Aventine an importance which it did 
not deserve, the motion was carried almost 
unanimously. Meanwhile the Fascist 
Deputies rushed at such of the Aventine 
Deputies as had not already fled and vio- 
lently ejected them from the building. 

As the Aventine opposition failed to ap- 
pear at the special session the next day to 
formulate their accusations against Pre- 
mier Mussolini, he was the only speaker. 

After stigmatizing the return of the Op- 
position as an attempt to “sneak into” 
Parliament, he declared that the Aventines 
could hope to return to the Chamber only 
by fulfilling the following conditions: 

First, they must clearly, publicly and unre- 
servedly accept the Fascist revolution as an ac- 
complished fact which has now become the new 
régime, profoundly changing the Italian Constitu- 
tion and rendering opposition for the mere sake 
of opposition “politically useless and historically 
absurd.” The only understandable opposition is 
the opposition by constitutional parties. 

Secondly, they must no less clearly and unre- 
servedly acknowledge that “their nefarious and 
scandalous campaign of falsehood has ignomini- 
ously failed, as a moral question never existed 
_against the Fascist Government or the Fascist 

- Party.” 

Thirdly, they must equally clearly and unre- 
servedly separate their responsibility “from those 
persons who, across the frontiers of Italy, con- 
tinue their anti-Fascist agitation.” 


“I solemnly promise,” Mussolini con- 
~ cluded, “that unless these conditions have 
been fulfilled, I shall never, as long as I 
remain in this post—and I expect to remain 
here a very long time—permit the Aventine 
Opposition to set foot again inside this 
hall.” 
resulted in an ovation for Mussolini, the 
regular sessions were devoted largely to 
discussion of the Locarno pacts. 

Another attack on parliamentary insti- 


After this special session, which. 


tutions was made by Mussolini in an inter- 
view published in the Paris Kelair: 

Parliamentarianism; such as we know it today, 
is done. It is suffering from gangrene, it is — 
dying from a sort of Bright’s disease. At the 
beginning parliamentarism had some excuse for 
existing when England was a country of 15,000,- 
000 inhabitants and when among the great fami- 
lies several hundred men could represent a people 
without great needs: and without great economic 
or political activity. 

But if I tried or was willing to submit to 
Parliament all the projects I have I would have 
to make it sit every day for twenty hours a day 
all year long. The chief of Government, with the 
responsibilities he bears, ought to have absolute 
power and to answer only to the King. 


In line with this and similar utterances, 
a further increase in Mussolini’s power 
was made by the decree of the King an- 
nounced on Jan. 14, by which his -pro- 
visional control of the departments of the 
Army, Navy and Air was made permanent. 
His official title is now “Head of the Gov- 
ernment” instead of “President of the 
Council of Ministers.” His supporters de- 
clared that this permanent assumption: of 
these offices was not only a step toward 
greater and more efficient co-ordination of 


‘the administration, but also the sign and 


seal of his overwhelming success. 

The relation of the Fascist régime to 
the Vatican was brought into active dis- 
cussion by the publication of a report of — 
a commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment to study the reform of ecclesiastical 
legislation. The present basis of the legis- 
lation which regulates the relation between. 
the Quirinal and the Vatican is the law 
of Papal Guarantees of 1871. By this law 
the Pope was to be accorded sovereign 
rights equal to those of the King of Italy. 
Although the Papacy has lived under that 
régime ever since 1871, it has done so 


under constant protest, on the ground that 


it was in the nature of a simple law of the 
Italian Kingdom rather than of an inter- 
national agreement, and that its acceptance 
would involve papal recognition of a Gov- 
ernment which had despoiled the Papacy 
of its rights. The most important points 
in the suggested reform were the nomina- — 


tion of Bishops by the Holy See and the — 2 
juridical recognition of properly consti- 


tuted religious congregations. This was 
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admitted by the Osservatore Romano, the 
organ of the Vatican, to be an improve- 
ment, but according to that journal it did 
not go far enough, and was the work of 
the Government alone. Such a statement, 
the Government newspaper organs de- 
clared, was incorrect, as the committee 
which prepared the ‘hill. included high 
church authorities. It was also alleged 
that the Osservatore was following an ih 
dependent policy contrary to the Pope's 
own wishes in its opposition to Fascism, 
and that in this attitude it was inspired by 
Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of 
State. On this account the latter was bit- 
terly attacked in certain Fascist papers. 
However, in a recent letter to Cardinal 
Gasparri, the Pope took occasion to state 
explicitly that the Cardinal was his au- 
thorized and faithful interpreter—a state- 
ment which under the circumstances was 
equivalent to an endorsement of the posi- 


tion taken by the’ Osservatore against the 
Government and an evidence that the 
whole Church-State issue—the so-called 
Roman question—was still unsettled. 

The Senate on Jan. 25 adopted the meas- 
ure recently approved by the Chamber em- 
powering the Government to punish by 
deprivation of citizenship and confiscation 
ef property Italians abroad who were act- © 
ing against the interests of the nation. , The 
reporter of the bill declared that it was not 
the intention of the Government to use the 
law as a measure of persecution, but to 
apply it with prudence and moderation. 

Rigid censorship of the press continued, 
with the result that some of the Opposition 
papers disappeared entirely; others were 
being sequestered almost daily and then 
left alone for a time, while still others were 
in the hands of comparatively little known 
journalists who refrained from all direct 
political comment. 


[EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS] 


ee for 7,000 Political Prisoners in Bulgaria 


Pangalos Advocates Balkan Peace Pact—Tumultuous Session in 
Hungarian Parliament Over Banknote Scandal—Rumamnia Bans 
Press Discussion of Crown Prince’s Renunciation 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


Bulgaria 


N amnesty bill covering a total of 
A 7,000 political offenders passed its 
third reading in Parliament on 
Feb. 5. Practically all exiles are amnes- 
tied, except the Communist Agrarian lead- 
ers “who fled from Bulgaria and are still 
working for the overthrow of the present 
régime.’ 

The new Liaptschev Ministry has de- 
clared its intention to cultivate friendly 
relations with foreign States, particularly 
Greece. 

Former Premier Tsankov has _ been 
elected President of the Sobranye in the 
place of M. Kulev, now Minister of Jus- 
tice. 


Czechoslovakia 


HE economic situation of Czechoslo- 

vakia is well in advance of that of 
neighboring countries. The currency has 
been stabilized by law in relation to the 
dollar, with a small margin for oscilla- 
tion; the metallic and foreign exchange 
reserves in possession of the bank office 
are on the increase; the competitive — 
capacity of industries is growing; and the 
employment situation in them has greatly 
improved. 

Negotiations for Se treaties 
with Poland were resumed on Jan. 11, and 
it was expected that the agreements | would 
be ready for ratification at an early date. 
In Poland there was much discussion of 
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a Czechoslovak-Polish customs union, In 
Czechoslovakia this question has not ad- 
vanced beyond the speculative stage; but 
the tendency of the two States, which not 
so long ago were unpleasantly close to 
open hostility, to draw together in a closer 
economic relation is a subject of much 
approving comment. 

Among bills in preparation for consid- 
eration by the new Parliament upon its 
meeting in February was one providing 
a higher scale of pay for civil servants. 
The present Ministry is pledged to carry 
out the promises of its predecessor on this 
subject, even though the cost would reach 
some 7,000,000 crowns. ees 

With the support of the Government, 
engineers have completed plans for the 
construction of a large artificial lake for 
the irrigation of barren regions in North- 
eastern Bohemia. Several villages — of 
peasant landowners will be expropriated 


in connection with the scheme, and ar-. 


rangements have already been made to 
settle them on land in other localities 
taken over under the Land Reform act. 


THH BALKAN CIRCUS 
—Kansas City Times 
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Greece 


THE imperialistic’ pronouncements with 
which Premier Pangalos assumed his 
military dictatorship in the first week of 
January were offset in succeeding weeks 
hy strong expressions of desire for a new 
basis of peace throughout the Balkan 
world. Adverting to the fact that the 
Greek people had experienced ten years 
cf war, from 1913 to 1922, he declared 
that the country’s supreme need was 
peace; and as early as the middle of Jan- 


uary he was talking in terms of a Balkan | 


pact, modeled on the Locarno agreements 
—an arrangement to include Greece, Yu- 
goslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey, and perhaps 
later Rumania. 


While the question of the funding of | 


the Greek debt to the United States was 
heing discussed in Washington, the Pan- 
galos Government cut the Gordian knot 
in its financial difficulties by a decree, 


issued Jan. 23, reducing the nominal value — 


ot banknotes in circulation by 25 per 
cent. except in the case of money deposited 
in banks and notes in circulation 
amounting to 25 drachmas and 
under. Henceforth all notes 
above that amount were to be 
cut into two unequal parts, the 
larger being worth three-quar- 
ters of the original value, and 
the smaller constituting a share 
in the new forced loan, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. The step. 
was taken with great suddenness, 
and created a distinct sensation; 
although it had precedent in the 
Protopapadokis loan of 1922, 
which was a success. The decree 
stated that no part of the pro- 


expended on armaments. The 
total amount of the loan thus 
floated was computed at 1,250,- 
000 drachmas. Foreigners resid- 
ing in Greece were not exempted, 
as they were in 1922. 


Debt Commission it became 
known that American, British, 


ceeds of the new loan would be 


At a dinner on Jan. 29 in 
‘honor of the departing Greek — 


Belgian and Greek capital was 
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about to embark on a vast reconstruction 
and improvement program in Greece, in- 
volving the expenditure of approximately 
$100,000,000. The proposed work includes 
the drainage and reclamation of thousands 
of square miles of land in Macedonia, a 
housing program calling for the building 
of 4,000 dwellings in Athens, the building 
of 250 kilometers of railroad, and con- 
struction of an electric light plant and a 
water-works plant in Athens. Contracts 
for part of the undertaking are said to 
have been signed. 


Hungary 


RENCH police agents, somewhat feebly 

supported by Hungarian authorities, 
brought to light in early January many 
amazing facts concerning the counterfeit- 
ing ‘of French banknotes at Budapest, and 
en ‘Feb. 1 a voluminous official bill of 
indictment ‘against twenty-six men (all but 
five of whom were under arrest) was pub- 
lished. ‘It was believed that the plot had 
been’ almost completely laid bare. Cor- 
roborating confessions by Prince Ludwig 
Windisch-Graetz and others established the 
fact that the Prince was the ringleader 
and .that Dr. Nadossy, Chief of the State 
Pelice, was a main lieutenant. - According 
- to the confessions, the primary object was 
~ revenge upon France for the treaty of 
Trianon; but it was also admitted that the 


HUNGARY’S AMATEUR CRIMINALS 


Professional: ‘‘You see that such people do 
not understand anything except politics.’”’— 


Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen. 


THE MIRACLE 
The Hungarian with a genuine banknote. | 
—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


Prince, at all events, hoped to recoup his 


losses due to gambling and bad crops. 
Discovery of the plot roused intense 
interest throughout Central Europe, and 


progressive revelations brought Hunga- 
rian politics to the boiling point. All the | 


known conspirators are Legitimists, and it 


was widely believea that their ultimate pur- - 


pose was to create a situation that would 
eventuate in the downfall of Regent Horthy 


and the seating of a Habsburg on the 


throne. While the excitement was at its 


height Archduke Joseph, head of the Hun- 


garian line of Habsburgs, gave an inter- 
view to an American newspaper corres- 
pondent declaring that Hungary must again 
he a monarchy, even though a democratic 
one; and though he was not suspected of 
any connection with the counterfeiting af- 


fair, the pronouncement afforded added 


ground for anti-monarchist apprehension. - 

Parliament, which reopened on Jan. 19, 
had a series of tumultuous sittings, in the 
course of which the Government in gen- 
eral, and Premier Bethlen in particular, 
were bitterly denounced for laxness in deal- 
ing with the counterfeiting scandal. — It 


was charged, and pretty well demonstrated, 


that the Premier knew of the existence of 
the counterfeiting nearly a month before 
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any arrests were made, and though it was 
admitted that he had taken some steps to 
investigate the plot 
* and prevent it from 
being carried out, it 
was argued that his 
measures. were . far 
from commensurate 
with the gravity of 
the situation. Ignor- 
ing repeated demands 
in Parliament that he 
resign, the Premier 
pointedly warned the 
Opposition that if its 
obstructionist tactics 
were persisted in he 
would not be responsible for the conse- 
quences, among which, he broadly inti- 
mated, was:to be included military inter- 
vention. 


_PRINCE 
WINDISCHGRAETZ 


Poland 


T the request of the Polish Government, 

Professor E. W. Kemmerer, American 
financial expert, made a survey during 
January of the financial and economic situ- 
ation in Poland, and, returning to the 
United States on Jan. 20, was able to give 
cut an optimistic report. The underlying 
conditions of the Polish situation were 
found to be sound, and the present finan- 
cial depression largely a product of psy- 
chological causes,  espe- 
cially the Polish people’s 
lack of confidence in their 
own finances. It was pos- 
sible to show that the de- 
cline of the zloty to the low 
level reached on Dec. 16 
had been checked by Gov- 
ernment measures, espe- 
cially restrictions on deal- 
ing in foreign exchange, 
measures against specula- 
tion, banking supervision 
and construction of a bal- 
anced budget for 1926; and 
the drastic reduction of ex- 
penditures, the discourage- 
ment of the importation 
and home consumption of 
luxuries, and the cessation 


PRINCE CAROL OF 
RUMANIA 


of issues of paper money were warmly 
commended. , 
Drastic reduction of the present army of 
some 300,000 officers and men was called 
for by the Socialist and other radical ele- 
ments, as well as by some of the peasants 
and industrialists, as one of the steps neces- 


sary for the actual balancing of the budget. 


and full restoration of financial stability. 
The proponents of a heavy cut in the armed 
forces argued that Poland no longer needs 
so large an establishment, as relations with 
Russia had improved so much that there 
was no longer any serious menace from the 
Last and the spirit of Locarno ought to 
hover over the German-Polish frontier and 
take the place of large bodies of troops. 
Opponents of the plan insisted that the 
Bolshevist danger was still real, and they 
also pointed to the 350,000 unemployed 


men in the country and asked what the dis- 


charged soldiers are to do for a living. _ 
A new chapter in the history of agrarian 
reform in the republic was opened with the 
passing of a new land reform act by the 
Diet on Dec. 28, 1925, under which ma- 
chinery is set up for the parcellation of 
large landed properties. The new law pro- 
vides for the distribution of 200,000. hec- 
tares a year during a period of ten years. 
The greatest permissible holding is fixed at 
60 hectares in industrial centres and near 
large cities, and 180 hectares elsewhere, 
except in the Eastern Provinces, where 
holdings will be 300 hectares. Re 


Rumania 


Bucharest it continued 
to be denied that Crown 
Prince Carol’s renuncia- 
tion of the succession had 
any political significance. 
Few people believed, how- 
ever, that this was quite 
true, although no one knew 
which of the multifold 
rumors purporting to ex- 
plain what happened was 
the closest approximation 
to fact. Early in January 


N Government circles at 


the Government established 


a rigid censorship through- — ES 


out the country, forbidding news- 
papers to discuss the subject. Owners 
of ten papers jointly — protested 
against the ban as being unconstitu- 
tional and threatened to suspend pub- 
lication unless it was removed. 
Meanwhile it became known that, 
while one faction in Government cir- 
cles considered King Ferdinand not 
too old and feeble to continue on the 
throne, another element would like to 
force his retirement, placing the Gov- 
ernment in charge of a regency. Carol 
remained in Milan, while popular 
demonstrations in his behalf among 
Rumanians were reported by way of 
Bulgaria. 
_ The Government on Jan. 24 an- 
nounced that Parliament would be 
dissolved on April 3. In accordance 
with the Constitution, there must be 
a general election within two months 
of the dissolution. 
_ The Official Gazette on Jan. 14 
published a decree recalling Prince 
Antoine Bibesco as Minister to the 
United States. He was at the time in 
Rumania, but ‘subsequently came to 
Washington to present his letters of 
recall to President Coolidge. Various 
rumors ascribing his recall to the un- 
friendly attitude of M. Titulesco and 
to Princess Bibesco’s criticisms of 
Americans were officially denied. M. 
Djuvara, counselor of the Rumanian 
legation in London, was designated 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, while 
Prince Bibesco himself became attached to 
the Foreign Office at Bucharest. 


Yugoslavia 


(THE discovery of an alleged Communist 
plot to overthrow the Government led 
to the arrest, on Jan. 21, of more than two 
hundred suspects. Crowds of workingmen 
gathering in front of the National Assem- 
bly Building were dispersed by mounted 
troops, and an edict from the Ministry of 
the Interior announced that all unions were 
io be broken up as being illegal. A stu- 
dent strike of considerable proportions 
took place at the Zagreb (Agram) Univer- 
sity at the same time, on the alleged eround 
of the forced retirement of certain profes- 
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L’Illustration 


Princess Helen of Greece, wife of Prince Carol of 
Rumania, 
Michael, who became heir to the Rumanian throne 
on Prince Carol’s renunciation of his right to be- 


photographed with their son, Prince 


come King 


sors belonging to the Independent Demo- 
cratic Party. 
It was rumored during the month that 
Premier Pashitch, who is 80 years old and 
not in good health, felt unequal to the~ 


sirain of remaining in office and was about 


to resign. Among persons mentioned as 
possible successor were M. Trifkovich, 
President of the National Assembly, and 
M. Ninchitch, the Foreign Minister. 

Members of the Croatian Union Party 
and dissatisfied adherents of M. Raditch’s 
party, meeting at Zagreb on Jan. 10, formed 
an organization which will be known as 
the Federal Peasant Party.. The Central 
Committee of the new party, which is 
monarchist, is composed of eighty-two 
members, under the Presidency of M. Lor- 
kovitch. 


[RUSSIA] 


Zinoviev and Kamenev Discredited in Soviet 


Councils 


Land for Peasants in Tambov Province—Machinery Being Procured 
by Government for Farmers—Sale of Czarist Crown Jewels 
Considered to Raise Necessary Funds 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


tween moderates and extremists in 
the Congress of the Communist Par- 
ty during the last weeks of December were 
still heard throughout January. The 
Party’s Central Executive Committee, of 
which Stalin is Secretary, ignored the 


PR eenroderstes of the ‘clash be- 


Third International, of. which Zinoviev is. 


head and through which communications 
are usually held with Communists in the 
outside world, to send a circular letter 
directly to the Communist parties of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and elsewhere, asking 
them to refrain from discussing the dissen- 
sions within the Communist Party of Rus- 
sia. The Executive Committee wished to 
convey the impression that there was but 
a temporary disagreement over the new 
economic policy in Russia, and it would 
seem, also, to discredit Zinoviev. 

Through its Russian correspondent, the 
London Times learned that Kalinin and 
Voroshilov, new War Commissar and sup- 
porter of Stalin, had undertaken to recon- 
struct the Communist organization in Len- 
_ ingrad, Zinoviev’s stronghold and center of 
the opposition to the policies of Stalin and 
the moderates, now in control of the Po- 
litical Bureau, of the Central Executive 
Committee, and through them, of the So- 
viet Government. Under such pressure, 
some groups in the district of Leningrad 


_ passed resolutions to recant and to seek 


reconciliation with the majority about 
Stalin. It was said in Moscow that Buk- 
harin had given this warning to Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and their supporters: “The Bol- 


shevist Party has no rules forbidding the: 


stopping up of other people’s mouths when 
it is expedient.” There were rumors that 
Zinoviev had been ordered not to go to 
Leningrad, that he had been accused of 


questionable transactions, that some of his 
specially favored friends and relatives had 
been summarily dismissed from their posts 
at the direction of the Central Executive 
Committee. How many of these reports 
are based on actual fact we are not yet 
able to determine. But it seems clear that 
Zinoviev and Kamenev are sharply at odds 
with Stalin, Trotsky, and their supporters 
and that Zinoviev and Kamenev are now 
in a minority. It is equally certain that 


developments in the policies of the Soviet — 


Government through the past year have - 


been in the direction of State capitalism: 


According to Pravda, Communist organ,’ 


the peasants have so successfully’ boy- ‘ 


cotted “Soviet farms” in the province of © 


Tambov that more than 500 such estates, © 
comprising 300,000 acres with live stock, — 
have been given back by the Government’ ° 


to the peasants. 


The Government seems" 


to have turned its energies from attempts — 
at Communistic farming to the task of pro- 
viding agricultural machinery for the farm- — 


ing population. 


The Ford- Company an- © 


nounced on Jan. 26-that it had shipped 10,- 
000 tractors from Detroit via-Seattle and 


Vladivostok to the Soviet Government. 


Three-quarters of the payment was made in 


cash. The remainder was to be paid in 


ten months. As security, title remained 
with the Ford Company to the part of the 
shipment for which payment had not yet 
been made. _ Izvestia, on the same day, an- 
nounced in Moscow that the Government’s 
factory in Pskov was manufacturing plows 
at the rate of 130 a day. But the Govern- 
ment was severely handicapped in such en- 
deavors because it lacked ready money. 
It had not been able to secure adequate 
loans from foreign countries. It had not 
been able this year to carry out its plan 
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to obtain a cash balance by exporting 
grain. There was good reason to believe 
that the sale of the Russian crown jewels 


_to American and European jewelers, so 


often reported in the past, was actually 
under serious consideration. A high of- 
ficial of the Soviet Government remarked 
to a representative of the Associated Press 
on Jan. 31: “We want to turn the glitter 
of our 25,000 carats of diamonds into the 
glitter of American steel. These magnifi- 
cent jewels were bought by Russia’s for- 
mer tyrants with the sweat, toil and trial 
of our peasants; we desire now to give 
them back to the peasants in the form of 
implements to till the ground and machin- 
ery for industries.” It was estimated by 
a group of experts that the jewels which 
will be offered for sale are worth about 
$264,000,000—little more than the prin- 
cipal and interest of the Russian debt to 
the Government of the United States. Ob- 
viously, when the Soviet authorities talk 
of selling the imperial treasures of Russia 
they are not thinking of debts to the United 
States but of political potentialities in the 
peasant, population of Russia. The Com- 
munists at Moscow had reason to ponder 
over a report from Minsk on Feb. 2 that 
Zionist farmers and prosperous Christian 
peasants had joined forces in the local 
election there for the first time against 
regular Communist candidates and:in some 
villages had won control of the Soviets, in 
others had made considerable gains. If 
the peasants are permitted to have a real 
voice in local Soviets, it behooves those 
who wish to stay in power at Moscow to 
make themselves acceptable to the peasan- 


Whatever may be their luck in winning 


- the support of the peasantry, the present 


rulers of Russia have no intention of giving 
an opportunity to Czarists to regain con- 
trol. The Provincial Court at Moscow on 
Jan. 10 sentenced to death one Alexander 
Nikulin who had confessed that he had be- 
trayed many revolutionists to the Czarist 
Government. The police in Odessa an- 
nounced on Jan. 19 that a counter-revolu- 
tionary plot had been discovered and that 
many former officers of the Czarist army 
had been arrested. On Feb. 2, forty-eight 


alleged Esthonian spies, six former 
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BUT THE VAN IS ALWAYS AT THE DOOR 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


Czarist officers, a priest, and four women 
were brought to trial in Leningrad under 
the charge of plotting against the Soviet 
Government. 

Instructions were issued for examination 
and registration of all reserve officers of 
the Red Army during the next two months, 
to ascertain the military strength of the 
Soviet Union. The orders applied to ad- 
ministrative, medical and veterinary of- 
ficials liable to military service, as well as 
to military men. The Commissariat of 
Education announced a decree requiring 
students in institutions of higher educa- 
tion to take a course in military science 
and to attend military camps a part of 
each summer. 

General Vladimir Soukomlinov, who was 
Russia’s Minister of War from 1909 
through the first year of the World War, 
died in Berlin on Feb. 2. He was arrested 
in May, 1916, on the charge that he had 
caused the breakdown of the Russian Army 
by interfering with the production of muni- 
tions. and by intriguing with German 
agents. He was convicted in September, 
1917, but escaped to Finland and from 
there made his way to Germany, st 
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NATIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


Finland 
ANEW Cabinet was formed on Dec. 31, 


after the resignation of the Ministry 
of Tulenheimo. 
Agrarian Party, became Prime Minister; 
M. Setala took the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs; M. Hjelmman became Minister of 
Defense. The Coalition Party and. the 
Agrarian Party have six members each in 
the new Administration. 

It was reported from Helsingfors on 
Jan. 18 that the Social Democrats, who 
represent a large part of the working class 
in Finland, had broken off relations with 
the Communists. 


Latvia 
THE trial of 19 Communists charged 


with conspiracy against the existing 
order ended on Jan. 12. All were found 
guilty and sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labor for terms ranging from 32 
months to six years. 
The murder of a Soviet courier on a 
train in Latvia on Feb. 5 brought a sharp 
note from the Soviet Government. The 


M. Kallio, leader of the 


Latvia Government officially expressed re- 
egrets, stating that the murder was the work 
of bandits, who would be prosecuted. 


Lithuania 
CHITCHERIN, Russian Commissar of 


_ Foreign Affairs, made a formal visit 
to Kaunas (Kovno) on Dec. 24. The 
Lithuanian official organ, Lietuva, found 
great significance in certain utterances 
from the lips of Tchitcherin. He declared 


that the Soviet Union would not recognize 


either the decision of the Conference of 
Ambassadors on March 14, 1923, or any 
other regulation of the Vilna question to 
which Lithuania did not consent. He said 
that Russia was not entirely uninterested 
in the controversy over Vilna, notwith- 
standing assertions emanating from Polish 
sources to the contrary. He professed to 
believe that an independent Lithuania was 
indispensable to the political equilibrium 
and peace of, Europe. He. said that the 
Soviet Union was not -distressed: by the 
thought of an alliance of Baltic States for 
their own self-defense, but only by the pos- 
sibility of an alliance under the leadership 
of Poland. A. Bi Diez 


[OTHER NATIONS OF EUROPE] 


Spanish Government’s Regulation Polic 


Portugal Quells Revolutcon—Doorn Guard Doubled by Holland Aft 
Hohenzollern Reunion—Norwegian Parliament Convenes— 
Swedish Budget Before Riksdag 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


Professor of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


policy of the Spanish Govern- 

ment. It was announced in an of- 
ficial note on Jan. 6 that Cabinet Min- 
isters could not accept the presidency of 
local or provincial branches of the govern- 
mental political party, the Union Patri- 
otica. This step was taken, it was ex- 
plained, in order that the Ministers might 
remain absolutely impartial and serve only 
the general interests of the country. The 


TR he, oe continued to be the 


PORE ee 


note further expounded the official theory . - 


of the political situation as follows: 

If the present Government is not actually a 
Cabinet of specialists, it is something very sim- 
ilar, and the political ideas of each member have 
been easily and finely molded into a_ general 


doctrine, both as concerns the homogeneity of the _ 


essential principles which unite them and in a 
unanimous appreciation of the circumstances and 
the means which have brought them to the ser- 
vice of King and country. 


The Government may remain in power only a — 


few months or for many years. Everything de- 

_ pends as to whether it governs well or badly, as 
the country, which is reflective and wise, does not 
like tactics and episodal politics, but rather de- 
‘sires perseverance and readiness in so important 
a function. Nor has the King ever wished to do 
more than to succeed in his choice of those Min- 
isters who can best serve the country. 

With regard to the new application of 
the policy of regulation, observers pointed 
out that such business-like limitation of the 
activities of Ministers would prevent the 
building up of personal cliques or politi- 
cal groups which might prove troublesome 
to the Government. 

It was announced that salesmanship also 
would be conducted under Government reg- 
ulation. A union of traveling salesmen 
was formed in Madrid by royal decree. All 
commercial travelers representing business 

_ houses were to be banded together in a 
guild, and the movement was said to have 
been hailed with enthusiasm by the “drum- 
mers” themselves. 

A new plan for the promotion of indus- 
trial production was announced. The Span- 

_ ish Government has created a decoration 
for workers to be known as the “Labor 
Medal.””. This will be given to employes 
and employers who do most to increase the 

- national production. An impressive design 
in gold, silver and bronze has been worked 
out and possessors of medals will have the 
right to send a child to one of the Spanish 

_ universities, the Government paying the 

_ entire cost. 

A significant statement with respect to 
the future of the Government was reported 
from Prime Minister Primo de Rivera, who 
returned from Andalusia to Madrid on Jan. 
19. It was said that on passing through 
Cordoba General de Rivera declared to the 
Mayor, who had gone to the railway sta- 
tion to salute him, that the present Gov- 
ernment would remain in office for an- 
other four years, during which period 
Parliament would remain closed. 


The Ministry of Public Works laid be- 


fore the Cabinet its plans for the immedi- 


ate and rapid construction of new lines of 
railway. It was stated that plans already 
existed for the majority of these lines, and 
__the Government intended to start construc- 
tion without delay. In all it is proposed 
_to complete 1,000 miles of new line in six 
‘years. 
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In connection with the reorganization of 
the Civil Government three important fiscal 
measures were decreed: First, landholders 
must declare the net returns from their 
property; second, merchants and industrial- 


ists must keep a special book giving their 


sales and operations, and third, leases must 
be registered. 

The Government announced that the Of-- 
ficial Gazette, the Government publication, 
would be converted into a newspaper, and 
would be published every Monday ‘morn- 
ing. 

The. world at large has followed with 
interest the flight of Commander Franco 
from Spain to South America, and has re- 
joiced in his success. In Spain, however, 
the people were thrown into a frenzy of 
enthusiasm by this exploit of their fellow 
countryman. Virtually every town in the — 
nation sent special greeting to South Amer- 
ica through the aviators, and thousands of 
persons journeyed to the Huelva, the start- 
ing point of the expedition. 


Portugal 
ANOTHER of Portugal’s sporadic revo- 


lutions occurred on Feb. 2, when an 
insurgent movement broke out under the 
direction of Major Laoerda Almeida, of 


the gunnery school at Vendas Novas. At 


the time of the outbreak President Machado | 
was absent from Lisbon on a visit to the 
northern section; the Ministers of Marine’ 
and Foreign Affairs, however, took effec- 
tive measures to put down the revolt. The 
revolutionists capitulated. when they failed 
to receive the support that insurgent bodies 
had promised them. 

The Portuguese Government has not yet 
overcome all its financial difficulties. In 
the budget for the year 1926-27, as pre- 
sented on Jan. 15, a deficit equivalent to 
$4,250,000 was anticipated. 

There were several new developments in 
the scandal in connection with the Bank 
of Angola. Among those accused of forg- 
erv of notes was Dr. Rumo Simoes, former _ 
Minister of Commerce in the Fereira Cabi- — 
net, who was arrested on Jan. 12. Eleven 
persons had been taken into custody previ- 
ously in the case. On Jan. 21 the Vene- 
zuelan Minister in London arrived in Lis- 
bon in connection with the investigation. 
It was stated that the Portuguese cruiser 
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squadron in the South Atlantic had re- 
ceived urgent orders to proceed to Loanda, 
and that the High Commissioner of Angola 
had been ordered to return to Lisbon to 
confer with the Government on the situa- 


‘tion in Angola. 


Holland 


(THE abolition of the visa between 
Germany and the Netherlands took 
effect. on Feb. 1, and, profiting by this, 
former Crown Prince William of Germany, 
promptly arrived at Doorn and passed 
through the village to his father’s chateau. 
Father and son had not seen each other for 
two years, but now a complete reconcilia- 
tion has been brought about. The people 
of Holland were touched by the meeting. 
In order to prevent trouble, domestic or 
international, however, the Government of 
the Netherlands ordered that the police 
guard about the chateau be doubled. 

Arrangements were being made for co- 
operation between the American scientific 
expedition headed by Professor Matthew 
Stirling of Berkeley, Cal., and a Dutch 
committee of scientific workers. 

Under the tentative plans, a Dutch ex- 
plorer would accompany the Americans in 
their exploration of Dutch Guinea and a 
military escort would be provided for their 
protection. The purpose of the Stirling 
expedition is to study the pigmies and 
other unknown tribes of hitherto unex- 
plored regions of New Guinea. 

Holland and her colonies on Feb. 7 
celebrated the silver wedding of Queen 
Wilhelmina and her consort, Prince Henry. 


Norway 


HE King of Norway opened the Parlia- 

ment (Storthing) on Jan. 12 with the 
usual formalities. In. his speech from the 
throne he announced that the negotiations 
with Great Britain in regard to coast fish- 
eries and trawling had so far been without 
result. 

The Norwegian Government, pursuing 
the announced plan for the reduction of 
military expenditures, presented an army 
budget for 1926 amounting to 32,000,000 
kronen, or 2,000,000 less than that of 1925. 
Sharp reductions in the military organiza- 
tion were proposed and it was also recom- - 


mended that several fortifications be razed. 
The period of recruit instruction was not 


changed by this proposal, but only two- 


thirds of the eligible recruits would be 


called out at one time. Appropriations for ~ 


army aviation were somewhat larger. 


Sweden 
HE 1926 session of the Swedish Riks- 


dag opened on Jan. 12 and the Minister 


of Finance officially submitted his budget | 


plan for the coming fiscal year to the Riks- 
dag. The proposed expenditures totaled 
738,154,300 kronor, or 25,000,000 kronor 
more than in the 1925 budget. The saving 
due to result from the reduction in the na- 
tional defense was calculated at only 8,- 
000,000 kronor, considerably less than was 
expected. Offsetting this saving the pro- 
posed expenses for the Government Social 
Department were increased by more than 
10,000,000 kronor; this figure included 


3,000,000 kronor for the relief of unem-_ 


ployment. In spite of the increased ex- 


penditure the Government proposed that. 


the direct and indirect tax burden be re- 


duced by about 25,000,000 kronor, which. 
would be accomplished by lowering the in- 
dex regulating Government taxation from 


170 to 160 and by reducing the taxes on_ 


coffee and sugar. 


Among. the interesting points in. the. 
budget plan was the proposal to consider-. 
ably reduce the tax burden of the Nobel. 


Foundation which the Minister of Finance 
characterized as “out of all reason.” The 


Minister also proposed an immediate re. 


fund to the Foundation of a considerable 
part of the tax payable for 1926 and for 
this purpose requested a special appropria- 
tion of 275,000 kronor. The measure if 


enacted would mean a material increase ~ 


in the sums of future Nobel Prizes. 


Admiral Lindman, on_ behalf of the 


Agrarian and Conservative parties intro- 


duced a bill in the Second Chamber pro- | a 


investigation of 


posing a_ thorough 
Sweden’s military requirements for de- 


fense from a strategic point of view and eon 


in case of war. The bill also provided 
for a postponement in the execution of the 


decision of the previous Riksdag calling i : 
for immediate reduction of armaments. 
The Admiral argued in support of his bill 


x 


psi areca 


from a military point 


_ of Sweden’s progress 


that in spite of the League of Nations and 
the Locarno Treaty the possibility of in- 
ternational conflict still remained, and he 
reminded the Riksdag 
of the fact that Rus- 
sila now was propor- 
tionately stronger 


of view than before 
the war. 

Late reports on the 
economic status of 
Sweden brought out 
some interesting and 
encouraging features. 


The leading business © Per Albin Hansson, 
Swedish Minister of 


14 
weekly “Affaers- National Defense and 
29 successor to Hjalmar 
peennen,.0 (Business. eS Oe 


World) in a résumé the Swedish — Social 
Democratic Party 
during the last twen- _ 

ty-five years stated that “the country has 
become richer, every individual more com- 
fortable, living conditions tremendously 
improved, while the hours of labor have 
been shortened.” Several instances were 
cited: Sweden’s merchant fleet a quarter 
of a century ago was half made up of 
sailing vessels and the country had no 
transatlantic lines. Today direct Swedish 
lines run to all continents and the 
Swedish merchant marine is now further 
motorized than that of any other country. 
Of the country’s water power, twenty-five 
years ago only about 222,000 horsepower 
were used for direct propulsion, while 
today the hydroelectric energy has in- 
creased to over 1,400,000 horsepower. In 
1900 the public debt was placed almost 
wholly abroad, whereas now it is held 


‘nearly altogether at home, and in 1925 


it was reduced by 10,000,000 kronor. It 
was pointed out finally, that despite steady 
emigration the population had increased 
from 5,136,000 to about 6,005,000. 


The steady progress in Sweden’s foreign 


trade during 1925 was illustrated by the 


official statistics, which showed that the 
trade balance had improved by 50 per 
cent. 

~ Sweden has now completed her work for 
“outlawing war” with her Scandinavian 


@ _ neighbors through the signature of unlim- 


-jted arbitration treaties 


with Denmark 
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and Finland in addition to a similar treaty 
signed with Norway last year. 

Sweden has appointed a new envoy to 
the United States to succeed Captain Axel 
F, Wallenberg, who resigned on Feb. 1 
after holding his post for over four years; 
Count Wallenberg won great popularity 
both in Swedish and American circles. 
Wollmar F. Bostrom, one of Sweden’s 
ablest and most experienced diplomats, has 


accepted the post as Count Wallenberg’s 


successor. Minister Bostrom, who has held 
a number of important posts in the Swedish 
foreign service, was instructed to proceed 
to America from Madrid, where he held 
the post of Swedish Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. The new Minister to the United 
States arrived at New York on Feb. 10; he 
was welcomed by a distinguished party of 
Swedish Americans. 

Sweden’s calendar for the future includes 
two international events of importance, 
according to plans recently made public: 


An international conference of missionary 


leaders from all parts of the world will be 
held on July 17 to 26, 1926, at Raettvik on 
the idyllic coast of Lake. Siljan in Dale- 
carlia; special Olympic Games for women 
will take place in Gothenburg in 1928. 


‘The National Swedish Women’s Athletic 


Union decided in favor of the games fol- 
lowing a request received from “La Fédéra- 
tion Sportive Féminine Internationale.” 


Switzerland 
IPLOMATIC relations between Swit- 


zerland and Russia have been strained 
for some time, but the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil has taken the matter under discussion. 
Meanwhile public opinion in Switzerland 
was much wrought up by the offensive 
acts and speeches of the Soviet officials. 
In Geneva on Feb. 5 a mass meeting en- 
tered protest against the arrogant attitude 
of the Russians. It was charged at the 
meeting that the Soviets had pillaged the 
Swiss Legation in Petrograd, and had as- 
sassinated, robbed and expelled thousands 
of Swiss citizens without expressing either 
regret or excuse. The meeting adopted a 
resolution asking the Swiss Government to 
uphold Swiss dignity and honor in the 
negotiations with Moscow. 
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The Swiss Government has manifested 
its desire to live on good terms with Italy. 
The Federal Council on Jan. 5 issued an 
order to Signor Angelo Tonello, an Italian 
subject, who is editor of the Libera 
Stampa, of Lugano, Switzerland, warning 
him that if he continued to publish articles 
attacking the Italian Government and Pre- 
mier Mussolini he would be expelled from 
Switzerland. This could be done under 
article 70 of the Swiss Constitution. 

Not long after this incident, Premier 
Mussolini of Italy by royal decree ordered 
a dissolution of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce of Geneva, and sent the Fascist 
commander, Signor Ferrata, to Switzerland 
to carry out his instructions. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, however, at a general 


meeting, by 40 votes to 10, refused either 
to receive Ferrata or to dissolve. 

The affair was complicated by the fact 
that many members of the Chamber were 
Swiss, who considered Mussolini’s action 
to be against Swiss sovereignty. 


would be opened between Berne and Rome 
concerning the matter. 


Political equality, even in Switzerland, 


has been slow of attainment. Jan. 14 
marked the sixtieth anniversary of the pas- 
sage of the law which gave to the Jewish 
residents of the country the same political 


and juridical rights as those enjoyed by 
This occurred eighteen — 


other confessions. 
years after the formation of the present 
Confederation. 


[TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST] : 


Official Turkish View of Mosul Decision 


Angora Resentful But Bides Its Time—Political Struggle in Egypt— 
Ibn Saud New King. of Hedjaz—Peace Moves in Syria—Riza 
Khan as New Shah of Persia Granted $600,000 a Year 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


Professor of History, University of Illinois 


T the first of the year an announce- 
A ment was made which purported to 
be the official Turkish view on the 
Mosul question: The decision by the 
League of Nations was deliberately molded 
to suit the British aims, and Turkish rights 
were not at all considered; the Turkish 
Government desired only the city of Mosul 
and was willing that the rest of the prov- 
ince should go to Iraq; Turkey would not 
fight now, but would await an opportune 
time; feeling in Turkey was. stronger 
against France than against Britain, be- 
cause the former supported the latter after 
having guaranteed to Turkey her sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity. 

The British Government maintained the 
attitude of desiring friendly negotiations 
with Turkey, and a visit was arranged to 
be made by the British Ambassador in 
Angora. Many Turks inclined to the posi- 
tion that negotiations with Britain need not 
be hastened, and that when they should 


take place the League’s decision as re+ 
gards Mosul should be disregarded... - . 
abroad have» 
been endeavoring to discover the attitude. 
toward the 


Turkish representatives 
of different Governments 
League’s decision. Considerable  disap- 
pointment was felt when it was reported 
that Germany and Bulgaria, the former 
allies of Turkey, were inclined to support 
the decision of the League. Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey, the Foreign Minister, made a state- 


ment on the Mosul question before the 
Assembly on Jan. 9. Though the details 


have not become available, the statement 
met the approval of the Assembly. 


It appears that in adopting the Swiss 


Civil Code, the Turks have indirectly done 


away with two Islamic institutions which 


It was | 
thought that direct diplomatic pourparlers ~ 


SY fis tog 


eer. erat, 
meres 1 
; 


Liea are rie veer 


have long discredited that religion in the ae 


eyes of Christians, namely, polygamy and 


slavery. The latter institution was theo- 
retically done away with in Turkey sev- 


eral decades ago. A commission has been 
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considering the abolition of polygamy 


under all but exceptional circumstances. 


_ The adoption of a European scheme in 
_ toto may accomplish the results desired 
_ without arousing excessive antagonism. 

_ The struggle between the Government 


~ and certain elements in 


continues. 


tailed law restricting the 


_ the population over the 


_ for opposition to the Gov- 


ary Turkish delegates 


the intention of opening 


rapidity of Westernization 
Reports are 
sent out from time to time 
of the execution of groups 


ernment, and even in 
some localities for re- 
fusal to wear Western 
hats. Nevertheless, the 
Government has pushed 
its program to the extent 
of adopting the Gregorian 
calendar, and the twenty- 
four hour day beginning 
at midnight. The Gov- 
ernor of Constantinople 
at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary promulgated a de- 


expenditures permitted in 
connection with weddings. - 
In the middle of Janu- 


Turkis 
proceeded to Paris with 


negotiations regarding the 

Ottoman pre-war debt. Greek and Turk- 
ish delegates. have been in a dispute 
over the ownership of Giaur Ada, a small 


island in the delta of the Maritza River. 


The Greeks have presented their view 
to The Hague Court of International Jus- 
tice. 


Egypt 


: [NTERNAL politics continued to centre 


about the struggle between the support- 
ers of the Prime Minister, Ziwar Pasha, 
and the partisans of Zaghlul Pasha. At the 
meeting of the Bar Association late in De- 


-cember the Zaghlulist candidate, Morcos 
Pasha Hanna, was elected by a consider- 


able majority. The meeting proceeded then 


to hold a debate on the political situation 


| a and finally passed resolutions condemning 


Mustapha Kemal, the head of the 

repays: as he aepeared 

on Oct. 20, 1925, when for the first 

time he wore in public the silk hat 
of Western society 
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the Prime Minister and his supporters and 


policies. 


The two Opposition leaders, Zaghlul 
Pasha and Adly Pasha met on Dec. 28, 
1925, and later issued a statement that 
they “had found themselves in complete 
agreement on all impor- 
tant questions.” 

Two thousand Egyptian 
notables of the group sup- 
porting the Government 
entertained Lord Lloyd, 
the British High Commis- 
sioner, on Dec. 24. He 
was strongly applauded 
when he affirmed Great 
Britain’s belief in consti- 
tutional forms of govern- 
ment. 

Agreements were signed 
in December for a regu- 
lar air service between 
Egypt and India. It was 
planned to begin with 
flights every two weeks in 
each direction. 

About the time of the 
surrender of Medina and | 
Jedda Sultan Ibn Saud 
sent a representative to 
Egypt and invited the 
Government to take part 
once more in the annual 
pilgrimage to the Holy 
City of Islam and also to send representa- 
tives to a congress of the Moslem world, 
which should discuss the future administra- 
tion of the Hedjaz. Two weeks later it was 
announced that the Egyptian Government 
would once more participate in the pil- 
erimage and would send the Holy Carpet 
for the first time since 1922. 

At the beginning of February a committee 
of clergy associated with the Mosque and 
University of El-Azhar issued a renewed 
call for a great Islamic congress at Cairo 


to be held on May 13 for the election of 
a new Caliph. 


Arabia 


ig has been affirmed and denied that the 
abdication of King Ali on Dec. 19, 1925, 


was mediated by the British Government, 
and that it comprised the following items: 
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That Sultan Ibn Saud would make up all 
arrears of pay owing to officers and men in 
the service of King Ali, as well as all debts 
from the latter to the inhabitants of Jedda 
and to foreign firms for munitions; that 
property seized from residents and officials 
in the Hedjaz should be restored to them; 
that a general amnesty should be declared 
and that a provisional government should 
be set up reserving to the inhabitants of the 
Hedjaz the right to elect their own ruler. 
A denial of the accuracy of these terms, 
purporting to come from the Wahabi Sul- 
tan himself, declared that the only condi- 
tions of acceptance were the grant of a 
general amnesty and permission to King 
-Ali to remove his personal belongings. 


The announcement was made on Jan. 11 
that [bn Saud had been proclaimed King of 
the Hedjaz at Mecca. Such an event would 
leave it at the option of the new King 
whether the proposed Islamic conference, 
if it should be held, would have any real 
authority in deciding concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Cities. 

He has regularly maintained good rela- 
tions with Great Britain, from the Govern- 
ment of which nation he received a subsidy 
during the time of the World War. 

Sir Gilbert Clayton, who recently nego- 
tiated the Hadda and Bahra agreements 
with Ibn Saud regarding his frontiers at 
the north, has been negotiating with the 
Imam Yahya as regards the relations of 
Aden with Yemen. The former Grand 
Sheikh of the Senussi Brotherhood, the 
Seyyid Ahmed, appeared to be engaged in 
adjusting relations between the Angora 
Government and the three rulers of inde- 
pendent Arabia. 


Syria 
AS late as the first week of February 


no signs appeared looking toward the 
pacification of the country. In some quar- 
ters decidedly pessimistic views prevailed, 
such as the belief that the new High Com- 
missioner de Jouvenel had failed. Those 
leaning to this belief held that de Jouvenel 
was being hampered by instructions, and 
that, though he had the best intentions, 
he lacked sufficient personal force to domi- 
nate the situation. 
There was a continuation of hostilities 


of a local and desultory character, such 


as raids on villages that were openly loyal — 


to the French, the tearing up of consid- 


erable stretches of the railways, attacks 
upon the suburbs of Damascus and the | 
Attempts of the authorities to hold — 


like. 
elections were broken up in some places 
by violence. Offers of the French authori- 
ties proposed concessions very far short of 
the demands of the insurgents. 
of the French to separate the Druses from 
the Nationalist Syrians, to come between 
the Druses and their lenders. to win the 
entire population of the Lebanon by the 


speedy formulation of a Constitution, and — 
to create a large party of friends of Syrian — 


unity who would support the French man- 
date, appeared to have met with very 
scanty success. 
manded complete surrender and the giving 


up of arms as a necessary prerequisite to — 


a liberal reorganization of the country. 


Their Syrian opponents were afraid to . 


trust themselves unarmed in the hands of 
the French, particularly since they had not 
been promised exemption from imprison- 


ment and the confiscation of their prop- 
Observers ‘of the. situation also — 


erty. 
pointed out that a considerable fraction 
of these people, although characterized as 
rebels and brigands by the French, were 
animated by as unmixed patriotic motives 
as could be found in other revolutionary 
attempts. The natives, indeed, have nerved 


themselves up to the point of demanding — 


liberty or death. 


The High Commissioner on Jan. 3 issued 
a proclamation addressed to the Druses, 
urging them to lay down their arms. The 
statement in substance follows: 


TO THE DRUSES— 
Why Are You Fighting? 


I have come to bring you the right to make 


your own Constitution, to choose your own ees 


ernment and its chiefs. * * 


Some days ago certain Druse notables, in de- — 
spair because of your sufferings, went to seek 


your chiefs, in order to show them that fighting 


has no reason for existence and can lead the 
Druses only to defeat, death and famine, of which 
your wives and your children will be the first vic- 


tims. 


The Frencke: -army allowed these durables $5 
pass, because I did not wish that France should — 
bear responsibility for the evils which threaten 3) 


you. 


Attempts ~ 


In general the French de- 


SA pm a ame 


ee 


~ laying down your arias! 
= the bread which I bring you are worth more than 
your rifles! Recollect that you can do nothing 


France alone can give you grain, wells, roads, 


schools, and that national liberty which you lack 
_* * * if your wives and-your children starve, if 


your ruin and your defeat become irremediable, it 
will not be my fault but that of Sultan Atrash 


and the foreigners who pay him. * * * 


Druses! your only means of conquering is by 
The peace, the liberty, 


against France and that she can do everything 
for you. The High Commissioner of | 
the French Republic, 
JOUVENEL. 


_ The Druses some weeks later forwarded 


_ to the Commissioner a letter signed by 
__ Sultan Atrash, in which they proposed the 
_ nomination of delegates to confer regard- 
‘Ing peace. 


The High Commissioner, ap- 
parently because he did not wish to recog- 


_ nize his opponents as having belligerent 
Fights, replied that: 
_ The Druses must first cease’hostilities and then 
- a Constitution will be prepared by agreement of 


qualified authority. A Parliament will be consti- 
tuted, which will decide whether the Druse Moun- 


_ tain desires to form an independent nation or to 
attach itself to Damascus. * * *, All that France 
- asks of the Druses, Syrians, Lebanons, and Alou- 


ites is to guarantee together a common external 


_ frontier, and as regards the internal disputes to 
avoid fighting and seek the arbitration of France, 
'. whose aims are prosperity, peace, and justice. 


The Druse chiefs now have only to lay down 


‘their arms. > 


. Iraq 

HE Council of the League of Nations 

having ruled on Dec. 16 that if Mosul 
is to remain with Iraq negotiations for ex- 
tending the Anglo-Iraqi treaty must be be- 
gun within six months, an agreement to 
this effect was drafted and signed a few 
weeks. later. It was understood that Britain 
would undertake to prolong the relation- 


ship now existing between her and Iraq » 
until such time as Iraq should enter the 


League of Nations, but in no case beyond 


twenty-five years; and Iraq agreed to ac- 


cept the prolongation, subject to reason- 
able modifications from time to time. Mr. 
Baldwin, the British Prime Minister, re- 


- cently explained as regards Great Britain’s 


presence in Iraq: “It is not an undertak- 
ing to spend money on or to keep troops 
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_ This responsibility Sultan Atrash has taken 
# upon" humself.; <*>). * : 


in Iraq either for the maintenance of in- 
ternal power or for its defense against ex- 
ternal aggression, but to continue our co- 
operation and advice in maintaining a 
stable system of government.” Ses 
King Feisal expressed his opinion on the — 
subject as follows: aes 
I see no reason why Iraq should not have an — 
amicable alliance with England, not only for — 


twenty-five years, but for any length of time 
which may be necessary, provided always that 
the dignity of the nation is preserved, and that =~ 
there are no. stipulations which would retard the 


progress of the Iraqi people. 
It also was announced that a separate _ 


military agreement was being negotiated. It 
was understood that when British military 
obligations in Iraq ceased, some form of 


political sponsorship would continue. 
oe ee Persia or 
re Mejliss, or Parliament, voted a civil 
4 list for the new Shah amounting to — 
about $600,000 annually. The Crown ~ 


Prince was voted a civil list of about half 
that amount. 


The American Secretary of State, Frank ree 


B. Kellogg, on Jan. 6 addressed to Presi- 
dent Coolidge a letter in which he recited 
the history of the $110,000 which was paid. 
between Dec. 24, .1924, and- March 29, 


1925, by the Persian Government, as the ~ ‘ 


expenses of sending the U.S. S. Trenton 
to Persian waters for the purpose of bring- 
ing back the body of Vice Consul Imbrie, — 
who was killed in- Teheran on July 18, 
1924, The American Government proposed — 
before the payment was made. that this 
money might be used to establish a trust 
fund for the education of Persian students. 
at institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. A resolution to carry this 
plan into effect was adopted by the House 
of Representatives on March 2, 1925, but — 
the Senate did not have-an opportunity to — 
take action prior to.its adjournment on 
March 4. - Mr. Kellogg suggested that the 
President again request Congress to auth- 
orize the use of these funds as proposed. 
Three French military airplanes ar- 
rived in Teheran on Jan. 10, having flown 
from Bagdad in about three and three- 
fourths hours, a distance of over 500 miles. 
Proposals were said to have been made 
calling for the establishment of an aerial 
postal service between Paris and Teheran. 
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Small Progress in Chinese Customs Canteen ae 


China Attacks Special Rights Regime in Extraterritorial Commission— iS ey 
M inister Shidehara’s Statement of Japanese Policy—Death of 


Japanese Premier Leads to Cabinet Crisis 
By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


China 


HE past month has witnessed the 
continuance of the Customs Confer- 
ence, the beginning of the Commis- 


sion on Extraterritoriality and a lull in the 
~ civil war. 
Russia 


Chang Tso-lin’s relations with 
in Manchuria were seriously 
strained and Wu Pei-fu in the south was 
said to be threatening the Kuomintang 
Party. 

Japan seemed to be mainly responsible 
for the stagnation of the Customs Confer- 
ence, which began in Peking on Oct. 26. 
She was reported to fear injury to her 


trade by the increase of Chinese tariffs and 


to desire assurances that adequate revenues 
would be earmarked for the service of for- 
eign loans, though, with the other powers, 
she had accepted the principle of Chinese 


tariff autonomy by Jan. 1, 1929. She ob- 


jected, however, to the Chinese proposal 
for interim rates and insisted that a 7% 
per cent. increase should be the limit. The 
United States delegation was ready to 
while China herself 
wanted 1214 per cent. ordinary increase 
and 20 per cent. on 152 specified articles, 
including silks, woolens, cottons, clothing, 
hats, shoes, leather, manufactured food- 
stuffs, paper, wood, chinaware, drugs, 
feathers, precious stones, motor vehicles 
other than touring cars, and many miscel- 
laneous articles. 


The Commission on Extraterritoriality, 


which had planned to meet on Dec. 18 and 


again on Jan. 8, did not hold its first ses- 
sion until Jan. 14. The Chinese Minister 
of Justice, Ma Chung Wa, in his opening 
address referred to China as “the only 
great and independent nation in which the 
extraterritoriality anomaly exists,” and 
said, “It has been the policy of the 
Chinese Government to obtain the relin- 
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quishment of territorial rights by the for- 
’ in pursuance of which it had ~ 
He was. 
convinced that “the extraterritorial régime _ 


eign powers,’ 
reformed the codes and courts. 


in China has outlived its usefulness.” 


\ 


Commissioner, was non-committal, 


into being.” Ma Chung Wu of China was 
elected Honorary President, and Silas 
Strawn of the United States, Chairman. 
The commission will begin by a study of 
Chinese law and judicial administration. 


Soviet Russia’s protest to Chang Tso-lin 


over the arrest on Jan. 16 of M. Ivanov, 


‘general manager of the Chinese Eastern 


Railway, under Chang’s orders, led (Jan. 
23) to an adjustment of the immediate 


dispute between Russia and Chang over 
the latter’s use of the railway for trans- 


portation of his troops. Soviet protests, 
however, were renewed on Jan. 30, this 
time against the conduct of General Chang 
Tuan-sing, 
Chang Tso-lin. He was accused of arrest- 
ing Russians without cause and of pro- 


posing to Chang Tso-lin seizure of the — 


Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Chinese comment betrayed suspicion of 
both Japan and Russia. 
accused by anti-Chang forces of assisting 
Chang in Manchuria and by Chang him- 
self of giving insufficient aid and shelter- 


ing the comrades of the traitorous General 


Kuo, who was executed by Chang. On 
Jan. 31 Peking students passed resolutions 
against the danger of “Soviet and Japa- 
nese aggression.” 

It was announced at Washington, D. C., 


In his response, Mr. Hioki, the Japanese — 
but 
recognized that “the régime was introduced — 

into the country simply as a modus vivendi 
to aid in establishing harmonious relations 
between China and foreign countries and 
therefore destined to abrogation upon re- 

moval of the conditions which called it — 


in command of Harbin under 


The former was- 


aida away 


- 


i 
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on Feb. 10, that twenty-six Americans were 

_ detained by Kouminchun troops near 
- Hankow, and that steps had been taken 
by J. Van A. MacMurray, the American 
_ Minister, to effect their release. 


st It 


_Seiyuhonto party. 


‘The Cantonese boycott of British goods 


continued, so much to the damage of 


‘Hongkong trade that: the British Govern- 


- ment was sending a special commission to 
South China in the hope of settling the 


situation. 
Serious famines were reported in cen- 


tral China, especially in Hunan, Hupeh, 


Honan, Yunnan, Kiangsi and Szechuan 
provinces. 


Japan 

PRIME. MINISTER VISCOUNT TA- 
+. KAA KATO died on Jan. 28 after 
four days’ illness of influenza. He was 67 


years old and had been in public life since 
his. appointment as Minister to England in 


41894... He paved the way for the Anglo- 


Japanese alliance of 1902 and signed its 
renewal in 1911. He served in both houses 
of the Japanese Parliament, was three 
times. Foreign Minister and became Prime 
Minister in June, 1924. He drew up the 
twenty-one demands against China in 1915 
and was irreconcilable on the American 
exclusion law. He was President of the 


- Kenseikai party, in which position he has 
_been succeeded by R. Wakatsuki, who was 


appointed temporary Premier. 

seemed probable that Wakatsuki 
would have difficulty in forming a Cabinet 
unless he resorted to coalition with the 
The Peers were said 
to prefer a dissolution, but in view of the 
enlarged franchise (the act of 1925 abol- 


“ishing property qualifications and enfran- 
- chising 11,000,000 men was promulgated 
on Jan. 30) the results of this are wholly. 


problematical. The Government, however, 
under the “Peace Preservation act” was 
taking measures to suppress the develop- 
ment of a labor party which had been 
organized as a result of the new franchise. 

In addressing the Imperial Diet on Jan. 


21, Foreign Minister Shidehara reviewed 


the recent troubles in China and noted the 
consistency of Japanese action with its 
settled policy, viz.: 

(1) Absolute non-interference in China’s domes- 
tic affairs and (2) safeguarding of Japan’s rights 
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and interests by all legitimate means at our disposal _ 
No doubt complete tranquillity of the 


ai 


whole region of the three Eastern Provinces, un- 


disturbed by any scourge of war, is highly to be. 


desired in the interest of the native population, 


as well as of the Japanese residents. It is, how: 
ever, a responsibility that properly rests upon 
responsibility by 
Japan without just cause would be manifestly — 
inconsistent with the fundamental conception of 
existing international relations, with basic prin- — 


China. Assumption of that 


ciples of the Washington treaties, and with the 


repeated declarations of the Japanese Goyern- 


ment, 


Referring to the pending conferences, — 


Foreign Minister Shidehara discerned the 


rising tide of Chinese nationalism and'con- 
sidered it wise to accord China customs _ 
autonomy. He also sympathized with the 
Chinese desire for full judicial autonomy. 


Relations with Russia and the United 
States he found good, though of the last 
he reiterated his position on the exclusion 


act as “irreconcilable with the rules of 


international comity and justice.” 
Soviet proposals for a Russo-Japanese 
pact of non-aggression in China were 


ignored by Japan on Jan. 23 with the 


remark that “at present the Government 


does not intend to make any further treaties. 


with the Soviets.” 


Ten large Japanese lumber concerns. 


were planning to go to Moscow to nego- 
tiate a forty-five year concession for 200,- 
000 acres of timber land in the Vladivos- 
tok district. 
in this region were contemplated. 


Siam 
Tak new King, Praja Dhipok of Sukho- 


daya, was confirmed at a meeting of 
the Royal Family and Cabinet in joint ses- 
sion. 


permanent advisory body. It was com- 


posed of elder statesmen of the Royal 


House. 


Phya Buri Navarasth, Siamese Minister 


to the United States, died at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., on Feb. 8, aged 39. The Secretary 


of the Siamese Legation later announced — 


that the body. would be cremated and the 
ashes taken to Siam for burial. Mr. Nava- 
rasth was one of the youngest members of 
the Siamese diplomatic corps and was 
generally popular. 


Other Japanese concessions 


One of his first acts was to appoint _ 
a Supreme Council of State to act as a — 


BY FRANCIS H. SISSON, 


HE settlement of Italy's war debt to. Great 
Britain, the rise in sterling and yen ex- 


oes, hunte: the disclosure for the first time of 


detailed information concerning the amount of 


outstanding loans on stocks and bonds to brokers 


affiliated with the New York Stock Exchange and 
the filing of a suit by the United States Govern- 
ment to prevent the formation of a proposed 
$2,000,000,000 food products corporation, were the 
most significant developments of the month in 
finance. ~ 

The steady advance of sterling, which at $4.8654 
for cables on Feb. 2 sold within $.00025 of par for 
the first time since Dec. 24, 1914, was the domi- 
nant feature of the exchange market during the 
past month. Sterling had been consistently firm 
in recent weeks, due to a combination of favorable 
circumstances. Bank rates in London were appre- 
ciably higher than in New York, resulting in the 


maintenance of large American balances in the 
British capital. 
_ gold from England, which was caused principally 
by shipments for the account of the “rubber” - 


The large outward movement of 


countries in the Far East, had virtually ceased, 
and the Bank of England’s statements at the end 
of January for the first time in a long period 
showed an increase in gold reserves. Japanese 
exchange established a new high record on Jan. 
26, when the yen was quoted at 45.10 cents for 
cables. A combination of economic and political 
factors was declared to have been responsible for 
a large volume of speculative buying in many parts 
of the world, which contributed to the advance. 


Unusep British Crepit 


The annual report of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, issued on Feb. 3, disclosed the fact 
that Great Britain had not taken advantage of the 
credit arranged with the Reserve banks to protect 
British exchange, and that, though the relations 


of the New York bank with the Bank of England: 


were close, there was nothing in the arrangement 
committing either to any stipulated action relative 
to discount rates. 

Gold bars worth $10,000,000, the largest ship- 
ment ever received from South America, and one 
of the largest on record from any source, arrived 
in New York from Chile on Feb. 3. The gold 
was shipped by the Banco Centrale de Chile to a 
New York bank as part of the development of 


-Chile’s new banking system, which was inaugu- 


PROMINENT wars cm) FINANCIER 


rated recently on lines laid down by Professor: : 


Kemmerer of Princeton. The gold was to be held 


in New York as part of the Chile bank’s reserve. © ji 
A shipment was also made to London for the same ay 


purpose. as 
Loans To BROKERS 
Brokerage firms affiliated with the New York 


Stock Exchange borrowed $3,513,174,154 from — 


banks, trust companies and other banking agencies 
in New York City as of Jan. 30, for the purpose of 
carrying on their operations, both for customers 
and investment account, according to an official 
statement issued by the New York Stock Exchange. 
on Feb. 6. This sum included $2,516,960,500 bor- ° 


rowed on demand loans, and $996,213,555 bor- 3 


rowed on time loans. The disclosure of these fig- 
ures—the first of its kind—followed agitation in 
the financial district for many years for such in-~ 
formation. 


It inauguarated a new system by the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the New ~ e 


York Stock Exchange. by which this detailed in- 
formation is to be made public every month. 


Large as the total of loans seemed, the aggre- 


gate of these loans, according to President E. H. 
H. Simmons of the Stock Exchange, constituted — 
less than 6 per cent. of the total market value of — 
securities listed on the Exchange; about 7 per ~ 
cent. of the market value of listings exclusive of - 
United States Government bonds, and about 10 
per cent. of listed stocks alone, a significant in- 
dication of the efficiency and economy with 


which credit was employed to facilitate the ordi- 


nary merchandising of securities through the New | 
York Stock Exchange market. At the beginning — 
of 1926 the market value of issues listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange totaled eprroxuna es & 


$70,000,000,000. ae 

In consequence of the calling of about $40,000, 
000 of loans by banks, the rate for call money 
advanced on Feb. 2 from 4 per cent. to 514 per — E 
cent. On Feb. 8 $25,000,000 in loans were re- % 


ported as called by the banks. 


Suit to Hatt Baxine MERGER 


The United States Government moved on Feb. _ 


8 to halt the formation of a proposed $2,000,000,-- 


000 food products corporatiton, otherwise called 


the “Bread Trust,” and force the several defen-. 
dants to relinquish control of competing companies 
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GOOD STOCKS 


For Long Term Investment 


VA 


-¥ When a thorough analysis satisfies 
you that a corporation has an estab- 
lished earning power in a basically. 
sound industry and enjoys capable ao 
and responsible management, you fos 
can buy and hold that company’s | 
stock for profit and income regardless 
of minor market fluctuations. J§ Such 
corporations consistently reinvest 
part of the profits in the business, 
increasing the value back of. each 
share and enhancing earning power. ; 
q We are always pleased to receive nes 
inquiries and to make recommenda- = 
tions based on our experience of 

“nearly a quarter century. 


Ask for our current Monthly Market Letter G-4+ 
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JOHN BURNHAM & COMPANY ae 


INCORPORATE 

ee, Investment Seca 

d ; a 441;- S$ OU.TH LA SALLE STREET 
aay : CHICAGO 


LONG IDENTIFIED WITH THE PROGRESS OF MIDDLE WEST INDUSTRY 
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aliesed to have heen brought together i ina monons 
oly. The Government, acting under the Sherman — c 
Anti-Trust act and the Clayton act, filed suit ins 


EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Safe 
First Mortgage Bonds 


65% 
are now offering several First 
Mortgage Bond issues yielding 
6%2% secured by centrally-located 
properties in the principal cities of 
the country and urge that you com- 


municate with us at once for further 
particulars. 


Ask for Circular 6209 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 

Chicago New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities 


poration, the General Baking Comorateae thea a 
Continental Baking Corporation, the United States . 
Bakeries Corporation, and several individuals. The SI 
filing of the suit followed quickly the announce- _ 
ment of the formation of the $2,000,000,000 cor- | 
poration under the laws of Maryland at the be- — 
ginning of February. The Government’s aim was — 
to prevent the formation of a proposed alleged — 
trust before it could be completed—an unusual a 
procedure. 
Control of the Associated Oil Company, whic’ 
has become the second largest company on- the | y 
i 
b 


. 


Pacific Coast, passed to banking interests in New | i 
York on Feb. 6 for a cash consideration of $132,-_ 
000,000. This was the largest cash deal ever 
made in the petroleum industry of the country, — 
so.far as could be learned, and was second in 
size to the Dodge Brothers deal last SEring) for. ’ Fi 
$146,000,000. 
Directors of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail ie 
way Company announced on Jan. 22 that they had: 
acquired a substantial interest in the Chicago, — 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, with the: — 
intention of merging the two lines into what: 
would be, in mileage, the greatest railway system 
in the world. The 5,546 miles of main track oper-\ — 
ated by the St. Louis-San Francisco added to the — 
8,039 miles of the Rock Island would give the — 
proposed merged system 13,585 miles, more than 
the 12,447 miles of the Southern Pacific System, 
which has maintained the greatest mileage in the — 
country. The combined assets of the two compar 
nies would total $875,000,000. i 


204 5 inl) yer 


T" YOU put by Wes a year it takes 20 years to 
accumulate $20,000. If you get 4% compound in- 
terest on your money in 15 years you accumulate 
peoeee If you get 6% compound interest you can 

have $20,015 in 13 years. At 8% compound interest you 
can acquire $20,495 in 12 years, 


‘ am 
Re 
ReEcorpD RAILROAD EARNINGS . 


The principal railroads of the country earned 4 
$1,136,973,477 net in 1925, the largest total in 
their history, but—because of the additional in- 2 
vestment in their properties since the termination fe 
of Federal control—a lower rate of return than 
that earned in 1916. The total compared with 
$986,744,996 in 1924, with $961,955,457 in 1923,” 
with $760,187,319 in 1922, with $600,937,457 in 
1921, and with $17,226,902 in 1920. These figures — 
were indicative of the gradual uphill climb that — 
the carriers have made since they were returned 
to private management. The rate of return in the 
Interstate Commerce Commissicn’s tentative valua- 
tion was 544 per cent. for the year. The rail- 
roads, however, have refused to recognize this 
valuation and compute the rate on the total of the __ 
book values of the varidus properties. On this’ — 
basis the earnings represented a return of 4.83 per 
cent., according to figures filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics at Wash-_ fi 
ington. S48 

Conduetors and trainmen on all railroads of the — 
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Thete are five reasons why you get 8% safely on First 
Mortgage Bonds offered by the Trust Company of 
Florida. Investigate! Send for free booklet. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to — 


‘TRusT COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in reste eee Surplus $500,000 


= HE record of one typical 
day on the New York 
; Stock Exchange recent- 


ly showed transactions in the 

shares of 464 corporations. For 
142 of these companies the 
Guaranty Trust Company acts 
either as. transfer Agent.or 
Registrar, 


Such substantial evidence of the 
position occupied by this Com- 
pany in the field of trust ser- 
vice implies ability to handle 
your Company’s requirements 
to your complete satisfaction. 
We act in every trust capacity. 


Booklet, “Trust Service for Corporations,’ on request. 


| Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
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country, it was diselosed on Jan. 28, were in- 
structed by their union leaders to file a schedule 
of wage demands on Feb. 1, seeking the restora- 
tion of .the wage scales fixed by the Railway 
Labor Board..in 1920. These were the highest 


wage scales in the history of the railroads, and 


their restoration, according to a spokesman for the 
carriers, would increase the total annual expenses 


of the companies by $500,000,000, and would “cut . 


off all of the surplus:earned by. the carriers since 
their recovery from Federal control.” The new 


“wages would mean an increase of from $1 to $1.50. 
a day over the prevailing scale for conductors, 


baggagemen, flagmen and brakemen. Correspond- 
ing increases, it was reported, would be asked for 
~yard service employes. 


. Securities Market 


‘The Board of Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange announced on Jan. 27 that they had 
under consideration the problem of future listings 
of securities which did not carry voting power. 
This action by the Exchange authorities was the 
result of recent criticism of the sale of securities 
to the public which did not carry voting rights, 
such rights being vested with the interests of 
firms who organize or finance the companies. On 


the following day the Exchange ‘was. reported to 


have held up the listing of two new issues because 


f 
hh _ ioe booklet giving 
ae? icreased Une-1 hit... i is 
tion on increasing — 


Though you may be obtaining as high as 5 6% rom 
your invested capital, its earning power safely can be 


“8% AND SAFETY,” yours 


free for the asking, gives complete information. 


Every investor or prospective investor should have-a copy of 
It explains how the sound, rapid de- 
doubly assures the 
safety of our $100 to $1000 First Mortgage Bonds, secured 
by  income-paying business property independently, authori-_ 
tatively appraised at substantially twice the amount of mort-: & 


increased a full third. 


this elaborate booklet. 
velopment of Miami, ‘“The Concrete City,” 


gage loan. It describes how our bonds are 
underwritten and safeguarded and all ser- 
vice in protection of the client rendered by 
us without charge. It tells how interest is 
payable semi-annually and why 8% is now 
the prevailing, legal interest rate. It gives 
the facts about this seasoned investment field 
and our record of never a loss to any investor. 


References: ALL Miami Banks 


Write, 
your copy of ‘8% 


THE FILER-CLEVELAND j[OMPANY 


1203 BEDFORD BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 


or use the handy coupon at right, for 
AND. SAFETY.’ 


credits in Germany and elsewhere was formed 


beak formed ie a group of Wall Street investmen ¥ 
houses and would. begin active’ operations almost 
immediately. Its aim was stated to be to provide 
a uniform trading basis for. securities that- cover 
a wide range—public utilities, banks and trust 
companies, sugar, tobacco and other industrials. 
so far not listed on any Exchange. R 

A $15,000,000 corporatiton for the. extension } 


in January by New York bankers, with whom 
were associated Dutch interests and the Disconto 
Gesellschaft, one of the large banks of Germany. 
The purposes of the corporation were to’ extend — 
credits to and possibly acquire equities in German 
and other European corporations whose individ. 
ual requirements were limited to moderate sums, 
and. which were therefore not suited-to mae Fs 
public loans. seh 
The State Department announced in Washington. : 
on Jan, 23 that German Government bondholders 
in the United States were to benefit by a revalua- 
tion of their bonds and to exchange-them for new 
German bonds, which would be issued at 214 rer 
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incomes with safety. 


THE FILER-CLEVELAND CO., 
1203 Bedford Bldg., Miami, Florida. 


Send me complimentary copy of “8% And Safety.” es 


Increase the Earning Power ~ 
aus Your Surplus Funds — 


. 


_ This Safe, Sure Way! — 


Invest in Easily Negotmble: Share Tine: First 


Mortgage Real Estate Notes Secured by Choice, 
Improved Properties in Washington, D. C. 


EFORE you invest your 
surplus capital, ask your- 
self these questions: 


1. Will this investment yield an 
adequate return on my money? 


2. Does the kind of security offered 
make this investment absolutely 
safe? 


Many years of experience in 
handling investment transac- 
tions for thousands of satisfied 


customers has proved the ex- 
ceptional soundness and high earning 
power of our investment: offerings. 
In all these years we have not only 
sustained our record for conservative 
dealing—but we have won the en- 
viable reputation of having never lost 
a single dollar for any cutomer. 


614%—With Safety 


Just now, we are able to offer 
you an exceptional invest- 
ment opportunity in easily 

negotiable, short- 
time First Mortgage Real 
Estate Notes. These 


notes—which are on improved prop- 
erties in Washington, D. C.—yield 


644%—almost 100% more propor- 


tionately than the same amount of 
money will: yield if placed in the 
average savings bank. 


The security behind these notes is 
the soundest in the world because 
of the permanent stability of in- 
dustrial conditions in the National 
Capital, and because of the steadily 
increasing value of the city’s prop- 
erties. 


Partial Payments Make 
Investment Easy 


For the convenience of our cus- 
tomers we have worked out an easy 
partial payment plan which will make 
this form of investment especially 
attractive to you. 


Valuable Book—FREE 


Write today for our new book, 
“Safety Supreme,’ which contains 
complete information and explains 
our plan in detail. Your request will 


place you under no cbligation. Do 
it NOW! 


SHANNON & LUCHS 


~ Dept. 153 713, 715 & 717 14th St., Washington, D.C. 


cent. of the gold value of the old bonds to persons 
holding them since 1920, and at approximately 
121% per cent. to holders before that date. The 
negotiations for the exchange of the bonds, it was 
stated, would be handled by a special Commis- 
sioner to the United States from Germany. 
Dividends were paid on Feb. 1 on the shares of 
_ 226 corporations whose stocks were quoted on 
the New York Stock Exchange or traded in over 
the counter. 
Public offerings of corporate securities in Janu- 
ary totaled $546,870,100, a new high record for a 
single month, exceeding the previous record 


amount of $473,272,100 in January, 1925, by $73,- 


598,000. Both railroad. and industrial sections 

showed gains over January, 1925; railroad financ- » 
ing aggregating $52,020,000, an increase of $22,- - 
~ 178,000, while industrial financing totaled $494,- 

850,100, a gain of $51,420,000. 

Among the noteworthy security offerings in 
the last thirty days were the following: $25,000,- 
000 gold debentures of the Lehigh Power Se- 
curities Corporation; $25,000,000: gold bonds of 
the Rheinelbe Union; $10,000,000 preferred stock 
of the German Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion; $22,500,000 Western United Gas and Elec- 
tric Company first mortgage bonds; $10,000,000 
gold: bonds of the Manitoba Power Company, 
Ltd.; $10,000,000 gold notes of the Fisk Rubber 
Company; $30,000,000 bonds of the Baltimore & 


~ Qhio Railroad, and $10, 000, 000 nate of the: 


‘Treasuries and the Bank of England and the 


_ release or a too rapid deflation such as would © 
_ result from unwise competition for available sup- 


--ican resources in support of the great speculative 


‘ caused the world to look once more to London ig 
- to supply its demands for fresh capital. oe 


. estimated in a report made public by the British — 


Cities Service Company. 


< 


GREAT BRITAIN 


F. C. Goodenough, Chairman of Barclay’s Bank, 
declared at the shareholders’ meeting in London ~ 
on Jan. 21 that handling the problem of Amer- — 
ica’s surplus gold was of great importance and : 


would seem to point to the desirability of co- 


operation between all those chiefly concerned, 
especially between the British and American 


Federal Reserve Banks, so as to avoid a too rapid | 


plies. He added that fuller employment of Amer- — 


and industrial activity in the United States had 


Great Britain’s “invisible exports” in 1925 ee “ 


Board of Trade on Jan. 24 as £429 000,000;e0m- 
pared with £415,000,000 in 1924 and with £373,-. 
000,000 in 1923. The total excess of yisibleim- 
ports over exports, including bullion, Avase£401,- 
000,000, as against £353,000,000 for 1924 and 
£220,000,000 for 1923. It was estimated, there 
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Rea Estate Bonps 
should be Guaranteed 


Aopair Rearty & Trust Company 
Founded 1865, 


Thousands owe their financial 
security to the safeguards 
described in this booklet. 


It is yours for the asking, 


Is your money safe? Are you sured 


Does it earn 


OW can you be sure that 
you are securing the best 


can you guard positively against 
loss—yet make sure that your money 
earns a fair return—up to 642%? 


By insisting that (in addition to every 
other necessary safeguard) your bonds are 


unconditionally guaranteed by the house — 


that issues them, without additional 
charge. 


The investment of your money is a 
serious matter. The safety of your family, 


_ your own personal security, the future of 


your business or profession will depend 
in a large measure upon the safety and 


security of your investments. 
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ADAIR REALTY 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS OVER $2,500,000 


Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Find out the fundamental 
reasons why the house that of- 
fers real estate bonds should . 
back their recommendations 
with a pledge of its own money. 


These Teasons are clearly stated in the 
booklet ‘‘Why Your Real Estate Bonds 
Should Be Guaranteed.’’ Mail the coupon 
for your copy today. It will prove an in- 
valuable guide to. the safe and profitable 
investment of your funds. 


Adair 64%2% Bonds have every standard 
safeguard. In addition they are backed 
by the unconditional guarantee of Adair 
Realty & Trust Company and approved 
for insurance against loss in one of the 
largest Surety Companies in America. 


Serial Maturities. 


NEW YORK 


270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership identical 


Please send me without obligation your booklet, “Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed.”” 
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Utility Bonds 


for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 

542% to 7% annually — 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free booklet, 
**Public Utility Securities 
as Investments’’—also our 
current list of utility bonds, 


Ask for 20-2453 
_AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY — 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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SAFETY 
\ for Mortgage 
Bond Buyers 


Since 1855 the prmcipal and 

interest on each Greenebaum 

Bond has been promptly paid when 

due. This remarkable record is the result of 

Vis a definite system of Bank Safeguards. They 
‘ are fully explained in ‘‘Investors Guide.’ 

Whether you have $100, $500 or $1000 you 


should send for a copy of the free booklet, 
Merely ask for Booklet 173 


re Greenebaum Sons Investment oe. 
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bl 
trade balance in 1925 of £28,000,000, as fe 
trasted with £63,000,000 in 1924 and £153,000. ,000 
in 1923, The amount available for investment 
overseas was consequently much reduced as col 
pared with recent years. 


GERMANY 


Further indications that Germany had passed 
her economic crisis and was facing marked im- 
provement in her industrial and financial situa- 
tion were furnished by the December trade bal 
ance of 36,000,000 marks, which, for the fir 
time since 1924, was favorable. This balance, 
made public on Jan. 25, was significant in view 
of the fact that before the war Germany had an 
average unfavorable trade balance amounting to 
80,000,000 marks monthly. Expert economi 
opinion. in. Germany declared that the worst has 
now passed. 


Tray py 

The Italian Government has instituted a’ rigid 
system of control over loans solicited or obtained 
prevent foreign control of Italy’s fundamental * i 
dustries or other financial and political coniplica= 
tions. Under’a ‘decree announced on Jan. 21 
every project to obtain a foreign loan. must be 
examined and guthorized by a committee Cm. 
prising the Minister of Finance, the Director Gén- 
eral of the Treasury and the Director General 
of Direct Taxation. This committee would lay 
down the conditions under which every loan 
would be negotiated and control the use of the 
money for the purpose indicated, 


GREECE 


The Greek Government on Jan. 24 proclaimed — 
a forced internal loan of 1,250,000,000 drachmas, © 
repayable in twenty years and bearing 6 per cent.. 
interest, to be raised: by reducing the nominal: s 
value of banknotes in circulation by 25 per cent., 
except in the case of money deposited in Pa 
and notes in circulation amounting to 25 drach- 
mas and under. The drachma was nominally — 
valued at 19.3 cents. In addition, the decree pro- 
vided for conversion into a ten-year forced loan 
bearing 8 per cent. interest of 750,000,000 drach-— 
mas of Treasury bonds which fall due on March 
31, 1927, .With the sum produced by these two 
loans the Greek Government hoped to pay off 
the whole of the floating debt and by conversion 
of half the Treasury bonds into ten-year bonds~— 
it intended in the future to avoid a dangerously = gi 
large floating debt. 

A tax of $10 on all foreigners visiting Greek 
was announced in Athens on Jan. 20. 
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JAPAN 

Japan enjoyed the largest foreign trade in its 
history during 1925. The country’s exports were 
valued at $945,884,584 and its imports at $1,054,- 

939,766. The United States was Japan’s best — 

customer, taking goods valued at $400,616,000. pes 
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WA AFORE persons were transported across the 
|Y 4 Atlantic Ocean during 1925 than in any 
_ year since the World War, according to 
official statistics which were made public in New 
York on Jan, 10. The figures showed that 732,151 
_ passengers were carried, as against 585,471 in 
ey 1924, a gain of 146,680. The increase manifested 
_itself-in all classes and on both eastbound and 
% oe pound ships. 

ase ee 

The transatlantic transportation figures created 
somewhat of a surprise in shipping circles, the 
increase being much greater than was expected. 
: a Ehe:: figures for the two years are so interesting 
re as to warrant reproduction in full: 


1924. 
First Second Third 
* Class. Cabin. Class. Class. 
; “West eseeeesS0,1i2 53,899 ° 103,963 — 121,396 
ie _ East | ie deletes 600;006 46, 705 66,561 137,369 
; 1925. , 
‘West vecsees.- 99,008 76,793 114,255 181,236 
WAST <.s.c% 0 oss +90, 266 — 55,931 68,631 152/228 
kee ain. 

West ......... 2,836 20,894 10,292 59,840 
Hast Wakielsies'so) 0,000 9,226 2,070 14,859 

- < * * * 


Tourist patronage of the French Riveria in- 
-ereased steadily throughout the early Winter, and 
in January it was predicted that the season would 
be a banner one. Many new features served to 
“attract visitors to Cannes, Nice and Monte Carlo. 
Baccarat became more popular, with the result 
that many new gambling places were established. 
In some cases the gambling promoters took over 
ancient French Chateaux and converted them 
into “baccarat palaces.” 


* ke  * 


Interest of business men who were traveling 
in England during the month centred upon the 
British Industries Fair which was scheduled to 
be held from Feb. 15 to 21 in London and 
_ Birmingham. The fair had been arranged on a 
scale far surpassing any of its predecessors, and 
it was expected that the attendance would ex- 
ceed that at any previous exhibition of the kind. 
~ Yn order to facilitate travel and to encourage 
business men of other countries to attend the 
<<fair, the British Government announced on Jan. 1 
that visas would be issued gratis to all bona 
fide buyers who should be traveling to England 
to visit the fair. 


% 
og er; 
* * * 

‘The year 1925 was a notable one in road 
construction in the United States, according to 


the annual yeport of T. H. McDonald, Chief of — 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads, which 
was made public in Washington early in Jan-— 


uary. Mr. McDonald offered some information 
of considerable interest to motorists. During the | 
past fiscal year 11,328 miles of Federal-aid high- 
ways were built, this total exceeding by 30 per 


cent. the mileage completed in 1924. Forty- three 


per cent. of these roads were built in that part | 


of the United States which is contained in the 


following States: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, — 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, — 


Texas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, News 


Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 


Eee eee 


The unusually severe Winter was welcomed by 
Davos, Switzer- 


sport lovers in the Alpine district. 
land, always a popular resort, has been crowded 
since early in November. Davos has enjoyed three 
months of uninterrupted ice skating, which is a 
record, even for that favored resort. The months 
of November, December and January, were no- 
table. for numerous hockey contests. The out- 
standing event, however, 


championship of Europe in January. This event 


excited interest throughout Europe and drew 


x 


throngs of sport lovers to Davos. This resort also 


enjoyed considerable curling, skiing and tobog- — 


ganing. 

The Winter attractions of Canada drew large 
numbers of tourists to the various pleasure re- 
sorts of the Dominion during January and Feb- 
ruary.. The number of tourists was reported to 
be slightly in advance of last season, but not 


quite up to expectations, in view of the Canada 


Winter Resort Campaign which was conducted 
last Summer and Fall. ‘The chief hotel owners of 
Canada are still confident, however, that more 
sport lovers can be lured to the Dominion dur- 
ing the Winter months. They claim that the ski- 
ing, ice skating, tobogganing, and other attrac- 
tions of the Canadian Winter are unexcelled 
anywhere. 
* * * 

A notable feature of the Winter’s travel was 
the increasing numbers of visitors to the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Orient. The recent campaign to 
popularize Hawaii as a haven for Americans dur- 
ing the cold months resulted in a stimulation 


Continued on Page xxxvi. 
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— OCOTLAND by the 
SPLEEN G SCOTSMAN’ 


The most famous train in Europe traverses that 
magic thread through Britain—the Lonpon 
AND Nortu EasTERN RaiLway! 

From Edinburgh, ‘‘The Modern Athens’? 
‘and Scotland’s charming capitol, the Lonpon 
AND NorTH EAsTern Raitway branches out 
to both coasts of Scotland—through the Tros- 
sachs country and into the wild beauty of the 
Scottish Highlands. It serves St. Andrews and 
a host of other world-famed golf courses. And 
its network of rails is fairly dotted with inland 
spas and seaside resorts. 

Unexcelled restaurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car accommodations. 

Next Summer visit Scotland! Let the 
American representative of the ‘‘LonDoN 
NorTH Eastrern’’ plan your tour for you. 
Save time and money and still see everything 
that matters. Attractive illustrative booklets 


ee for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(NORTH EASTERN " 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


CURRENT HISTORY 


ae spe 
of eastward traffic. The claims of Hawaii, as 
regards Winter attractions, are not without war-  _ 
rant. The weather there is usually mild, often 
‘balmy, and the scenery is unsurpassed anywhere a 
in the tropical regions. < 
Meanwhile, those of a more tropical inclination — 
turned to the warm weather zones. California 
was reported to be enjoying a normal Winter 
season. Florida -was_ still exhilarated. by its 
“boom,” and made daily announcements of - the 
opening of new resorts on both coasts of the = 
penninsula. The Caribbean countries, alway iap 
tractive in February, were visited by a considé: 
able number of Northerners during. that ‘month, 
Porto Rico and Panama were second “only to 
Cuba in popularity. 


NORWAY» BEN 


For seventy-five years we have specia cs 
in Scandinavian tours and cruises.” Fell 
details in booklet “Norway and Sweslens” 


EUROPC@BEN 


Write for free booklets. 
“European Individual Travel” 
“European Escorted Tours” 
“European Travel Hints” 
“Trans-Atlantic Sailings” 


BENNETTS TRAVEL BURE 


Founded Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York i 


Clark’s Second Grace to Norway 


and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 ; 
Cunard new ss. “Lancastria,”’ 17, 000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 192%: new South America- Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 up; 23d Mediterranean cruise; ~ 
Jan. 29°: 7th Round World cruise, Jan. 19, Books Open, an 
Established 30 years. Largest cruise experience, — 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York : iS 


TRAVEL COMFORT || 
Stops and prevents the nausea of 
Sea, Train and Car Sickness. You 
can travel anywhere in any con- 
veyance through its’ use. : 


75c. & $1.59 at Drug Stores 
I or direct on recetbt of price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., N. Y. 
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